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EpH DAHARIYEH 


Riding Down to Egypt 


BY 


ERUSALEM to Cairo overland: 
_ many days of placid and compan- 

ionable journeying over the ancient 
earavan route—riding thus, in the grate- 
ful January weather, among the pastoral 
Bedouins beyond Beersheba and through 
the farther sandy wastes. I remember 
the rosy morning air, the sunlight, the 
blue distances and greening fields of our 
departure, the olive trees and stony bar- 
rens, the blithe patter of hoofs, the bells 
of the baggage mules, and dust of our 
small company on the white road beyond, 
the dwindling towers and walls of the 
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BEDOUIN VILLAGE 


DUNCAN 
sacred hills. I reeall, too, the exhilaration 
of the hour: proceeding no more from an 
errand into the open, in expectation of 
mild adventure, than issuing upon the 
disappearance of all pitiable shrines and 
the spectacie of an ignorant adoration 
which had depressed our spirits. 

We conceived the auguries favorable 
to a happy progress in strange places; 
and it pleased.us in this way to make- 
believe—a grave pretence that omens, as 
once they had been, still were large with 
meaning to such as took the old road 
into Egypt. In a field beyond Bethlehem 
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a new-born kid lay at the feet of a small 
shepherd of those hills, whereby the won- 
der of our followers was excited to an 
amazing garrulity, for no birth had ever 
before occurred at their passing; and a 
masterless dog of the city had attached 
herself to our adventure, which was a 
happy omen (they said), though, indeed, 
it presently appeared that she was but a 
friend of the white mule, and had come, 
not to join fortunes with us, but in the 
regular exercise of her devotion. Ah, but! 
he of the muleteers insisted, the little 
beast had foreseen the luck of our journey. 

At the Jaffa Gate, a ragged Moslem 
graybeard, afflicted, but held in holy re- 
gard by the pious because of an illumina- 
tion exceeding wisdom, had lifted his 
hands and muttered a vacant benediction, 
including us with all the thronging world ; 
past the foot of the hill, a band of Rus- 
sian pilgrims, toiling toward the gate of 
their holy city, gave us for our beggar- 
ly greeting—worn souls!—an abundant 
blessing, besting us mightily in this way- 
side exchange; he that calls himself John 
the Baptist, having come but yester- 
day from long wandering in the wilder- 
ness beyond Jordan—hairy, gaunt, bare- 
legged, and in rags,—conveyed the Divine 
sanction from the shade of an olive tree 
by the way, whence, when the sun was 
high (they said), he would into the city, 
uplifted and eloquent, to proclaim his 
message to a heedless generation. 

We rode out in great humor with 
the time and undertaking, blessed by 
infidel and pilgrim, hermit and fellah, 
dusty travellers afoot and them that be- 
strode fine beasts; and this was a curious 
and heartening departure. 

That night we lay at Hebron. 


Here is a city of gentle situation, 
lying in a sunlit valley: a grape-land, 
fertile and well watered through these 
ages since the children of Israel first be- 
held it. It is a place of evil faith and 
monstrous reputation; the zeal of twenty 
thousand Mohammedans, grown restless, 
finds occasional vent in the murder of 
some wretched Jew or wandering native 
Christian, and is an abiding menace to 
all travellers not of Islam. 

“Men,” the missionary shouted from 
his threshold, “no tent where there is a 
roof! God bless you all!” with glowing 





heartiness; “come in. Made this house 
myself,” he apologized, with a chuckle, 
“and it isn’t finished. But never mind 
that; come right on in here and be at 
home. You are at home,” cried he; and 
immediately gave over his kitchen to our 
cook, which made us guests, indeed, of 
his compassion, as we were glad to be. 

Ile was a spare, eager young man, all 
aflash and twinkling with vital love of 
folk, and so abstracted with us and un- 
easy, because of a habit of preoccupation 
—though he rattled on with much charm 
and intelligence—that I fancied he was 
forever devising cunning schemes to lure 
the people to his faith. Here dwelt he, 
then, in discomfort and grave isolation, 
in much real peril—in poverty, doubtless, 
without hope of any gain—but was in- 
genuously proud of his employment. 

“T tell you, men,” he deelared, in con- 
viection so lively that I jumped and was 
amazed in the presence of it, “this work 
is its own reward!” 

There had been a vast expenditure of 
reasonable love here—of money little 
enough, I think, so mean a sum that it 
mocked the wealth of the churches—but 
of the strength of one wise man its all; 
and I wondered concerning its visible 
return: not in total attendance, neither 
in day-school progress and behavior, but 
in the tale of-captives taken from the 
hosts of Islam, by which the knight him- 
self must measure his own victory. This 
was no mean intention to make divisor 
and dividend of souls and eash, which 
may not by any gracious heart be done, 
nor was it a narrow and cynical curiosity, 
neglecting the ultimate return, but a 
simple traveller’s wonder concerning the 
immediate efiect of a rare conjunction 
of great purpose with an impeccable ef- 
ficiency and a personality so engaging 
that the business of proselyting was here 
indulged above the law. 

“ One soul,” the man answered, frankly. 

There was no sigh, no complaint or 
hopelessness; there was a brief expecta- 
tion of blame, perhaps, to arise from lay 
misunderstanding, but no readiness to 
resent it, as the missionary regarded me 
steadfastly. 

“ One soul?” I echoed. 

“The Lord,” said he, brushing the 
hair from his brow, “has given us— 
just one soul!” 
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RIDING DOWN 


I had not thought that in all Hebron 
ene man had dared declare himself apos 
tate; but the 
triumph—was 


missionary 
fallen 


muse, embittered, no doubt, by som« 


perceiving no 


now into a wistful 
uli 
just self-accusation. 

“1 think,” he added, diffidently, looking 


up, “that it is a genuine conversion; I 


think it is. There is a blood feud against 
the man, and he has laid off his 
weapons.” 

The convert (thought we) would soon 


be numbered with the martyrs! 


It was the Sabbath; the sun was gone 
down, leaving the olive groves and vine 
yards in the purple shadow of the hills. 
{'nder cover of the dusk, it seemed, many 
“« By 


the back door,” the missionary whispered; 


men would come to evening service. 
“they steal in, these poor people on the 
quiet, you understand ? dressed in rags, in 


disguise, afraid to be known. They come; 


oh yes—they come, men!” There was a 
congregation of two in the bare little 
service-room: the convert, a weak-eyed 


The bov 


was restless, bored, timid, and flea-bitten; 


shoemaker, and his apprentice. 


the man snuggled to his new faith: he 
But yet he lived 
in expectation of death: how should 
he not’—a damned and outcast apostate, 
the object of a blood feud, who in obedi 
ence to the new teaching (and of his own 


was ecstat ically happy. 


as 


notion) had put off his weapons and was 
against his blood 
and the hatred of his city. I 
member him as a stalwart fellow, able, in 
fair fight, to hold his life against odds. 

It was dark, and the street 
the 
Came then the missionary to us, 


become defenceless 


enemy re 


was silent 


and empty, when apostate slunk 
away. 
despondently. 

“ Men,” at but 
distaste, “the Lord wished to humble us.” 

But why? 

“T- 
lv; “and only two came.” 


We had the 


numbers. 


he began onee, with 


boasted.” he stammered, bitter- 


forgotten promise of 


“ And, men,” the good man concluded, 
speaking from the very dust of humilia- 
tion, “ I1—I—am humbled!” 

Presently, however, and with better 
heart, he told us of sundry healings by 
prayer, and, after that, of 
miracle worked in his behalf. 


gracious 


“It hap- 
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EGYPT. 16 
pened, men,’ he related, “on the road 
from Beersheba, at midsummer. It was 
hot. I tell you, men, it was hot! No 
sign of rain—dry midsummer. You don’t 
expect clouds at midsummer, do you? 
nothing short of a miracle, as it were, 
could produc them. And I couldn’t stand 
the sun. No, men: | just couldn't! | 
knew I couldn’t live another day with 
out relief. So I thought I'd tell the 


Lord all about it. Just tell Him frank] 


you know, and depend upon Him. And 
I did: just got right down on my knees 
that night, men, and told Him what I 
thought. ‘Lord, said I, ‘I ean’t stand 
it. I would if I could; but I just can’!. 
You'll have to save me—you’ll have to do 
it, Lord—or Ill perish right here in th 


wilderness.’ And next day, men, a littl 


cloud covered the sun—no bigger than a 
man’s hand. A little cloud—at midsum- 
mer! It didn’t move away, remember: 
just hung right there, all day, between 


the sun and me. And my life was saved. 
Now,” he 
of that?” 

That a little cloud had intervened. 


“T tell you, men,” 


demanded, “what do you think 


the missionary d 


clared, in pathetic bewilderment, “I b 
lieve the Lord heard me—that time!” 
We were given Godspeed in the olive 


grove, as we rode away, soon after dawn; 
faith 
He is a good man, a devoted 


and we keep the man in and in 
affection. 
and efficient man in his profession, and 


most tender. 


Edh Dahariyeh 
Bedouins who till th 
Hebron, and there dwell in peace 
both and 
being contemptible to the warlike tribes 


of the 
rich plains be yond 


is a village 


and in 


submission : peace submission 
of the great desert to the east, who sue 
cessfully resist all authority. 
of the fields 


burden is of taxation; three 


The peopl 
the 
thousand dol 


are much oppressed: 
lars are yearly extracted from a popula 
tion of eight hundred men, women, and 
children, but of 


benefit to solace the ravished community. 


leave no pennyworth 
When the crops begin to spring and thx 
Turkish 


rides from Hebron, and upon every man 


flocks give promise, a assessor 
levies according to the utmost power of 
that man to pay, so that some let their 
land lie fallow, and some, at news of his 
coming, slaughter their animals, rather 





























GOAT’S-HAIR TENTS, SHELTERING 


than suffer an excessive extortion. The 
village is itself but a jumble of listless 
earthen huts, risen on a mound of its 
Beneath the 
homes of this time are the forgotten 
chambers of the forefathers. 

Whilst the tents were rising on the 


own refuse and ruins. 


common—a sweep of clean and close- 
cropped green—we came to the guest- 
room, as all good travellers must, or live 
ill-mannered, arrogant felloWs in the recol- 
lection of these punctilious folk. Here 
was a hospitable refuge for wanderers 
of whatsoever degree, free to them, to 
sleep and pass on, unquestioned, or for 
three days to tarry, guests of the tribe: 
an admirable and saving custom of these 
parts. It was a dark and stagnant in- 
terior—a black shadow under the vaulted 
roof, I recall, into which a dusty sun- 
beam intruded through a high slit in the 
wall—but was now comfortably aglow at 
the coffee fire, where two ragged old men, 
whose turn it was (at the sheikh’s behest) 
to provide the trave'lers refreshment, 
were nursing the coals, in some ill humor. 
There was a good company squatting 
about in expectation of our coming; and 
they gave us es-salim ’caleikum in no 
heartening fashion, but led us to the 
high seat, which they distinguished for 
us by spreading an abba taken from the 
back of a young man. 


A 


BEGGARLY CREW OF BEDOUINS 


Then came the sheikh, swaggering from 
the sunlight—a glum, impatient old man, 
tattooed on the tip of his nose, now wry- 
mouthed and out of sorts, wearing a blue 
abba of quality, all his garments soft 
and proudly flowing; but yet he was a 
man of no account, save here. 

The ceremonial three cups of coffee 
were served to us in awkward silence. 

“Now,” the sheikh demanded, on the 
heels of the last gulp, “why have you 
slighted our hospitality ?” 

“We have pitched our tents,” I pro- 
tested, “on your common.” 

“Tt is true,” he rejoined ; “ but you 
mock us.” 

“ What mockery,” I asked, angrily, “ is 
there in this?” 

“You ride down to Egypt,” he replied. 
“Tt is a great journey. You will lie 
here and there by the way; and they will 
say to you: ‘ How fared you at Edh Da- 
hariyeh? Did they take you in—at Edh 
Dahariyeh? Did they kill a sheep—at 
Edh Dahariveh? You will answer: 
‘They did not kilt a sheep at Edh Da- 
hariyeh; they left us to sleep in the 
open—at Edh Dahariyeh.” No trav- 
eller,” the sheikh boasted, but with what 
truth I know not, “lacks entertainment 
at Edh Dahariyeh. We are able to kill 
a sheep every day. Had you sent word 
of your coming, I would have had you 
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RIDING DOWN 


to my house; but your mules came with- 
ut warning, and your servants began 
to pitch your tents, We shall be la igh | 


at for mean men from Edh Dahariyeh 


to Egypt.” 

The man, it seemed, would yet have 
us conscripts of his pride, and house 
us in his flea-run dwelling; and in 
the alarm of this prospect I turned 


Lo Aboosh that admirable interpreter 


and guide. 

“Ephraim,” said I, firmly, “the man 
must be diverted. Ask him if the world 
is round or flat.” 
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The diversion was effected: moreover 
a sensation. 

“If the world is flat,’ was the re- 
sponse, after some heavy pondering, “ | 
am content; if it is round, it is round 
by God’s wisdom.” 

The men in the guest-room softly ap 
plauded. It was a characteristic thing: 
an evasion is with them equal to an an 


swer. They dre Ww nearer now, scenting 
a discussion of natural philosophy; and 
an expectant silence fell. They had for 
gotten the offence against the hospitality 
of their tribe. 
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“Answer me this,” said the sheikh: 
“how is the world supported in this blue 
space t” 

“The world,” I answered, cunningly, 
‘depends upon the thread of God’s will.” 

It was a sufficient answer: curiosity 
dared proceed no farther; an inquiry be- 
yond the comfortable explanation of 
God’s will would he impiety. 


We came to Beersheba in a wind-storm, 
a driving gale, the horses lagging dis- 
pirited. The air was parching and misty 
with dust blown in from the wilderness; 
and some idle old wiseacres, loitering near, 
said that all travellers in the sandy desert 
would be in peril. It is a mushroom 
trading settlement, for these six years a 
struggling market-place; they have digged 
up the ruins of the ancient city to make 
new habitations: a turn of the spade, and 
here are the squared blocks of fallen pal- 
aces ready to hand. The kaimakam said 
that we must ride thence to Gaza, or ride 
no farther on our journey, lest we come 
to harm on the plains, where, said he, 
were many Bedouins and no familiar 
paths. “ Eve rvbody,” said this timid 
man, “rides to Gaza, and therefore must 
you. If you took the path of your 
choosing, and met with evil treatment, 
how should I eseape?” We would not 
buy his aequiescence (were that his mean- 
ing), but departed in the early morning 
from Beersheba, choosing the shorter way 
to Rafieh, which was to our liking. 

In these days was an agreeable amaze- 
ment: no desert this, but a wide and 
fertile land, lying between the sea, which 
onee glimpsed blue from far away, and 
a range of barren mountains, three days’ 
journey inland. It yields abundantly to 
an indolent cultivation; and for the rich 
harvest come in the season a host of eager 
Egyptians, with their long trains of cam- 
els, to trade for the grain: so that (said 
they) there were a thousand tents pitched 
hereaboucs, and a joyous activity, with 
spectacles and merrymaking, like a fair. 
Everywhere I observed fragments of 
earthen water-jars. Tow long the goat’s- 
hair tents have been moving over these 
plains God knows, but it seems that 
every foot of the land must in its day 
have been a warm hearth. They were 
now turning the brown fields, with cam- 
els harnessed to the plough, or sowing, 


in the ancient way, a hand scattering 
over the shallow furrows. I remember 
this as a dewy, pastoral land, of wet brown 
earth, shy flowers, of wide sky and great 
clouds, of flocks returning in the dusk, 
ef a soft-speaking, gentle people 





plains 
of uttermost peace. 

The grass thinned day by day until 
we came to Rafich, the frontier station 
of Egypt, where, from the crest of a hill, 
we first saw the sandy desert of et-Tih. . . 


Until this time there had come with 
us from Hebron a Turkish soldier, rid- 
ing a young camel, whose virtues he 
boasted—and, indeed, exhibited: the clean 
limbs, the stride, and the docility of the 
beast. It seemed a worthy camel: a camel 
of excellent humor and of distinguished 
promise; and it was much coveted by the 
way. At night, as the custom is, the 
man was used to sleeping close to his 
beast, the winds being chill; but now, at 
Rafieh, whilst the mules were unloading 
and the cook was coaxing his fire, he 
tethered the camel, flung his saddle on 
the sand, and went off to the mud bar- 
racks to hobnob with the Egyptian fron- 
tier guard. I was presently alarmed by 
the cook’s outery and a rising excitement 
in camp: the docile camel was viciously 
trampling his master’s saddle, stupidly 
believing that he was engaged in his mas- 
ter’s murder—a savage and dreadful at- 
tack, a rearing and heavy plunge. 

“ What!” ejaculated the Turk, when he 
was informed of this. “ Have I cher- 
ished a man-killer?” 

The camel was heartily beaten and re- 
duced to his knees, whereupon his doubled 
fore leg was tied so that he could rise 
but with diffieulty, and we withdrew to 
observe his behavior, for his master was 
not yet convinced. Rise he did, a per- 
sistent, silent effort, and cautiously ap- 
proached the saddle, which he attacked 
as savagely as before, but now with 
one hoof. 

“T have had a narrow escape,” said the 
Turk; “my camel would have killed me 
to-night. By God and Mohammed the 
Prophet of God!” he swore, “I will put 
the beast in the bazar at Beersheba.” 

I inquired concerning the future 
owner’s prospect of long life. 

“Tle is in God’s hands,” was the 
answer. 
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TURNING THE BROWN FIELDS WITH 


This is a disposition much feared in a 
camel; the soldier’s beast (they said) 
should have been butchered for food, lest 
he accomplish a murder. I have heard of 
a revengeful camel which bit off the top of 
a bey’s head; but though the disposition is 
known to all men, some say that camels do 
not employ their teeth in attack. 


Here then we entered again the old 
route into Egypt, travelled these ages, 
but now almost forsaken: a long, voice- 
less, glowing road, touching the shore of 
the sea, wandering over blistered salt 
bottoms, past stagnant, encrusted pools, 
through deep sand, drifted in hills, smok- 
ing in the wind. There is some com- 
merce between Gaza and El-Arish, be- 
tween El-Arish and the canal, brief trains 
of camels earrying grain; and in the 
season droves of camels pass from the 
great Arabian Desert to the markets of 
Egypt; but no opulent caravans go that 
way, as formerly, nor is there anywhere 
the suggestion of a former importance, 
save at Rafieh, where a broken granite 
column lies beside the road, half buried 
in the sand. 

Beyond El-Arish is no town, no con- 
siderable habitation—no more, at that 
season, than th: huts of the keepers of 
the wells, and widely dispersed groups of 
goat’s-hair tents, sheltering a beggarly 


A 


CAMEL HARNESSED TO THE PLOUGH 


crew of lean, low-living Bedouins. Wells 
are at merciful intervals—deep holes in 
the sand, well kept in these days of the 
Occupation, but accumulating brackish, 
bitter water. One well of sweet water | 
reeall in a six days’ journey. They may 
be sunk in a barren, without a bush or 
blade of grass to grace the neighborhood; 
at the most beautiful, a grove of date 
There is ho 
oasis of the imagination on the desolate 


palms rises from the sand. 


and forgotten caravan route that crosses 
the sandy desert of et-Tih into Egypt. 
It is a broiling path—hardly tolerable at 
midday, even in January. 


Approaching El-Arish — passing now, 
in the midday heat, over rolling sand, 
from which, here and there, dry, gray 
bushes sprang—our company halted to 
observe a curious and disquieting sight: 
a woman in flight—slipping like a hare 
from bush to bush; stopping, exhausted, 
then venturing desperately on. Whither 
she fled, God knew, for her face was 
turned to the very heart of the desert, 
and there she must surely perish: there 
was neither water nor encampment in 
that forlorn direction, as we knew. There 
came over a near-by rise, whilst we de- 
bated, a Soudanese of the garrison, rid- 
ing a camel, which he had at the trot, 
and a gray-bearded old man, with his 








loins girt up, running afoot, the breath 
almost gone from his creaking body. 
At sight of the small, fleeing figure 
they swerved from the road, hastened 
the faltering pace, and presently over- 
took the fugitive, whom the old man 
caught by the wrist and roughly per- 
suaded to return. 

“1 am her uncle,” he explained, but 
not unkindly; “she has no other relative, 
and she has run away from her husband, 
to whom I gave her.” 

She was but a girl, a child, over- 
young to be married, it seemed, and 
though her face was in part veiled and 
in part concealed by bangles, it was 
apparent that she was comely, if only 
with youth. 

“Has she done a wrong?” 

“Tt is not that,” he replied; “it is 
because I guaranteed her behav‘or, and 
must now restore her, or pay the penalty.” 

“My husband is old,” said the girl, 
defiantly, “ and beats me.” 

“What refuge,” I asked, “did you 
think to find in the desert hereabout ?” 

She answered sullenly, like a child, 
‘I was running away.” 

El-Arish, to which we came that day, 
lay near the sea, past a fruitful, primi- 
tively irrigated sand plain where date 
palms and fig trees and sprawling vines 
grew in the sand, and where were green 
and flourishing vegetable patches. It is 
a city, beautiful in these parts, of many 
low white houses, blinding in the sun- 
light, of streets ankle deep with sand, 
of bazars and mosques, of a small mili- 
tary establishment, under the English, 
a city of eight thousand inhabitants (I 
think )—a seat of justice, at any rate: for 
next morning the runaway wife was 
taken before the cadi of the district for 
judgment. “TI will not live with my hus 
band,” said she, “except I have my will 
in a certain matter.” The cadi asked 
for an explanation, whereupon a curious 
thing happened. “It is my will,” said 
the girl, “that my uncle shall give his 
daughter to my husband’s eldest son, 
which he has refused to do. Upon these 
terms I will return to my husband, and 
will continue dutiful.” It was then so 
agreed among them; and the grateful 
cadi dismissed them all. 

They said in the town that the girl 
loved her husband’s son, and had sacri- 
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ficed herself to his happiness; and of the 
young man good words were spoken. . . 


Beyond Fl-Arish, where the road de- 
parts from the shore, the desert is rolling 
and sparsely bushed; and here is a grue- 
some place: for (said the Soudanese as 
we rode) a youth of the town, returning 
from the sale of vamels in Egypt, with 
the gold in his belt, had behind a near 
drift of sand been murdered by one whom 
he had befriended, a Bedouin of beyond 
the frontier, broken in fortune. There 
were, indeed, two, for they travelled three 
together, and the deed was accomplished 
ly arrangement. “Save me!” cried the 
poor youth, staggering under the first 
blow of the sword, and ran confidently to 
this Kedouin; but the man employed his 
dagger in a way that may not be de- 
scribed, being most foul and gory, and 
the youth expired at his feet. And now, 
as we rode from this unhappy spot, we 
came upon a caravan of distinction: a 
man of some earriage, clad in silk, riding 
with two body servants, a guard and a 
secretary, his baggage camels trailing 
behind; and he wavered loosely on the 
hack of his camel in a fashion most 
painful and weary. 

“By God! friends,” he groaned, “ how 
far is it to El-Arish ?”’ 

We told him four hours. 

“Praise God!” said he; “for I have 
heen tortured six days on the back of 
this beast.” 

I inquired of his errand. 

“T am a judge,” he answered, “come 
this distance from Egypt to try a cursed 
Bedouin for murder. Four hours to EIl- 
Arish? Then, by God!”—more cheer- 
fully—“ we shall try the Bedouin this 
afternoon, and hang him to-morrow.” 

Beyond the frontier the Bedouin might 
easily have hought himself free with 
stolen gold; but here was English juris- 
diction. 


Riding once, past noon, in a blistering 
glare, we came unexpectedly upon an old 
man, bent, lean, and gray, but trudging 
sturdily eastward, ankle deep in the sand, 
appearing a helpless figure in that inim- 
ical waste. He was afoot, alone, clad all 
in the rags of a pilgrim; and that he 
was piously inclined was speedily evident, 
for no sooner had he perceived our ecara- 


hiker 
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WELLS ARE AT MERCIFUL INTERVALS 











RIDING 


the road, 
and knelt to 


recite the prayers, coutinuing to bow and 


from 
haste, 


than he removed 
spread his abba in 


van 


patter until we halted abreast. 
“Whither bound?” said I. 
To Meecea, 


ceremonies. | 


khawaja, to perform the 
am 


be lated 


come from beyond 


Egypt, and because of sick- 


am 
ness. 
“ }Iave you no fear of starvation ?” 


“God is my sustenance, khawaja,” 
he inswered. 

“Neither dread of wild beasts nor 
robbers ?” 


“God is my shield.” 


“Tlere is a lonely pilgrimage,” said I, 
in pity. 

“God is my companion, khawaja, and 
my comfort.” 

“ But to die in this wild desert!” 

The will of God, khawaja; I am 

content.” 

We rode on. having stood, in pity, to 
watch the pious pilgrim turn a sand 


drift, moving in haste above his strength; 


and presently—it may have been two 


hours we encountered, in a gully, a red 


hearded, mighty man, not yet grown past 


his youth, who in this heat had stripped 


to his fluttering shirt: a morose and 
angry fellow (thought we), now sweating 
and out of breath, as with running. He, 
too, was in haste, it seemed—but where- 
fore was a mystery,—and heeded us 
with impatience; but we could not let 
him pass, for he had no girbie of water, 
nor any bread that we could see, and 


seemed to be travelling incontinently to 
a bitter death. 

“Tlave you 
I demanded. 


“Two hours gone,” he 


neither food nor water?” 
answered, “ did 


you not pass an old man much given to 
piety and praying?” 
“ Bearing an Egyptian water-bottle ?”’ 
“The bottle is from Algiers, 
am I; but the man is the same, may God 
reward thirst, 


khawaja 


whence 


him with hunger, and 


plague! For we 
travelled in friendship, and he shared all 
that L had, having nothing himself; but 


this morning, when I awoke, he had stolen 


three days, 


away, and I was deserted, thieved of 
my water and bread, and left to die.” 
We ive the man food and water, 


os 
urging him the while to leniency. 
“ Y 


our beneficence,” said he, “has 
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saved the life of that false friend; but 
still, by God! will I punish him.” 

He departed, running. 

It seemed, sometimes, after noon, that 
the elder khawaja wished the day’s riding 
Mustafa, the 
wise and kindly man, would stride smil 


over; and camel-driver, 


ingly by his stirrup, in the way of som« 


medieval retainer. “T will tell the 
khawaja a most excellent and engaging 
story, to relieve his weariness, if he will 


but deign to listen,” he would begin. 


Whereupon there would crowd near all 


the muleteers and chance followers of 
our fortunes; and an orderly caravan 
would all at once turn into a jostling 
company of mules, donkeys, camels, and 
horses, for the moment having the will 
of their abstracted riders. “ There was 


once a Sultan,” Mustafa related, I recall 
and this was approaching Bir-el-Abd 
‘who that should be 
no occupation followed after sundown in 
‘My city,’ said he, ‘shall be 
will 


commanded there 
his city. 
silent: | 
whisper to disturb the 
ple” And after that 

except a 


have not so much as a 
sleep of my peo 
there was no sound 
tapping: a mysterious tap 
tap-tapping, which no servant of the Sul 
tan locate But the 
Sultan commanded that the culprit should 


immediately 


could or explain. 


be cdiseovered, since it was 
his will, he said, to deeapitate so flagrant 
an offender; and eventually a poor shoe 
his labor, and 
the Sultan, to 
that he 


subject in all 


maker was surprised at 
forthwith haled 
the 
disobedient 


before 


answer to accusation was 
the most 
the land. 

““Come!’ cried the Sultan, in anger; 
is it that are a disobedient 
‘ellow, who must lose his head ?’ 


“Tt is true,’ 


true you 


answered the poor shoe 


maker, ‘that I have disobeyed your 
Majesty’s command.’ 
“By this candor the Sultan’ was 


amazed. ‘Then why, he demanded, 
‘have you ventured your life in this un 
profitable fashion ?” 

“Alas! eried the 
labor for the one by 
other by day.’ 


culprit, ‘I must 


night and for the 
“The Sultan asked for an explanation. 
“*T am the slave,’ answered the shoe- 
maker, ‘ of a robber and a creditor.’ 


“<What robber,’ demanded the Sultan, 
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‘has escaped my law, and what creditor 
is so cruel?’ 

“*The robber, answered the  shoe- 
maker, ‘is my daughter, who takes from 
me for clothing which she needs not; 
and the ereditor,’ said he, ‘is my son, 
to whose future | am in grievous debt, 
since [ have fathered him, and owe him, 
God knows, what he may achieve.’ 

‘Your danghter, said the Sultan, 
pleased with the answer, ‘I will give to 
a husband: your son I will take into my 
ervice: and will you then continue to 
despite me? 

“* Nevermore, answered the  shoe- 
maker.” 

I thanked Mustafa for the story. 

‘Labor in vour s rvice, khawaja.” he 
answered, smiling, “ is like rest.” 

These were tales, told in ancient fash- 
ion—as to the Canterbury pilgrims—to 
relieve the tedium of travelling ahorse. . . 


There came once a thick, hot dawn; no 
rosy color in the east no cool tint or 
stirring of the air. Who had been used 
to the refreshment and cheerful expecta- 
tion of the morning had now no spirit 
for the road. We labored into a salt 
marsh, most foul and desclate, a dreary 
place, lying dead under a sullen sky: 
slimy pools, listless rushes, a crust of 
salty m id, through which our horses 
floundered, breaking now and again to 
their bellies. When we came again to 
the sand, a breeze was hlowing from the 
east, but brought no relief, being hot and 
dry, as from an oven. It rose quickly 


to a gale of wind. The air was all at 


once dusty and unpalatable; the encom- 
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passing hills disappeared in a mist of 
driven sand—the road vanished beneath 
our feet. Presently, the wind still ris- 
ing, there was not a hoofprint to be 
deseried ; the desert was trackless: we 
were haplessly —even perilously lost. 
The noise of the gale—a swish and shriek- 
ing, as at sea—was a confusing commo- 
tion, and the flying sand choked and 
stung and blinded us. There was noth- 
ing to be seen in the fog of dust but the 
nearer hills—smoking like crested seas in 
a hurricane—which the wind was shaping 
anew. For hours we wandered westward, 
urging ihe nerveus, complaining beasts 
in the direction of water, which we might 
not hope to find, since at best the well 
was no more than a speck in that wilder- 
ness. In the late afternoon we staggered 
by chance into a deep gully, with the 
wind howling overhead; and in this 
sheltered spot Aboosh found the _ hoof- 
prints of the road—faintest depressions, 
almost obliterated by fine sand sifting 
from above. Here, too and to our 
amazement — we encountered a Mecca 
pilgrim, on his haunches, his head 
wrapped in a mantle, waiting with relig- 
ious patience for the storm to pass. The 
wind fell then, and the heavy sand fog 
immediately settled; and following the 
pilgrim’s directions (he had come from 
Kantara) — depending somewhat, too, 
upon the configuration of the desert for 
guidance—we came by happy fortune to 
the well of Googa, long after sunset. 

Next night—having been fourteen days 
on the road from Jerusalem — we en- 
camped on the bank of the canal at 
Kantara. 
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Simply 


BY EDWARD 


hill 


He served an apprenticeship 


E came to us from the coun- 
try. 
firing a switch engine on a jerk- 
He was well used 


to hard work, and Connors said that 


water branch up there. 
he 
might have made good on the main line. 
We put him at 
over the 


came 


work firing a pusher 
Mile Grade, and he 
up to the the 
His mind was already on the main 


up Seven 


almost 
first. 


mark from 


line. Perhaps he might have dreamed of 
& passenger run down there in the low 
lands. Sometimes the boys who fire the 
wood-burners dream those very dreams. 
smiled when he 


Connors almost 


saw 
how the boy 
and 


door of the pusher. 


for he was a man only in 
-tackled the fire-box 
The old boss said that 
he knew a man from the stiffness in his 
knees, and Simply was stiff in his knees. 


size strength 


When they sized him up down there in 
the sun-carpeted place back of the round 
was still stiff in the knees. The 
was with 


house he 
rough 
hill 
hard in there. 
Murdock, the only man who could put 
the Day Mile on 
schedule in wet weather and throw in an 


inclined to be 
and even the 
men sometimes caught it 


crowd 


newcomers, country 


Express over Seven 


extra Pullman or two for good measure, 
was chief inquisitor. 


“What’s yer name?” Murdock had 
asked. 

“ Hank.” 

“lank what?” 

“Simply Hank.” 

And that was how we came to eall 
him Simply. That name stuck to him 


like burs to corduroy, and all the time 
he stayed on the Upper Wyandotte he 
was known everywhere, save at the pay- 
car and on the old boss’s books, as Simply. 
He could not shake the it’s 
not told that he ever tried. 

A few months after that session back 
of the roundhouse, Murdock went in to 
see Connors, our Road Foreman of En- 
gines for the division. 


name, and 


HUNGERFORD 


“My man Dyson’s a 
to the R. F. of E. 
fall down with 


loafer,” hi 
‘Some day we will 
Fifteen, and the big boss 
will go up in the air.” 

looked thoughtful a 


said, 


Connors 
and then he 


moment, 


“Who do you want in your cab with 
you ?” 

“Give me Simply.” 

And so it that 
stood on the tender board of the 

[1-2 and other 


man on the whole division had to work. 


came to pass Simply 
big 302 
type worked as no 
But he just seemed to eat up work, and 
if it had Murdock’s way to praise 


folks he would have told Simply that he 


been 


was the best fireman he had ever seen 
during all the years that he had been 


fingering a throttle up the Upper Wran 


dotte. He did not even tell Connors that 
at first. 

“Do you want George Dyson back 
again?” asked the Road Foreman of the 
gray-haired engineer. “TIle’s running 
extra, and bothering the life out of me 
for a regular run.” 

“T’m satisfied to let good enough 


alone,” grunted Murdock, which was his 
own way of saying that Simply was the 
only fireman who had ever scraped the 
the big 302. And as for 
Simply, what was the old wood-burner up 
in the hills, the stumpy pusher at the 
Seven Mile, compared with working in 


insides of 


a eab as big as a city parlor, if a little 
clean? Then think of the 
it gave him to see the country! Every 
other day he doubled the division with 
Murdock, the Day Express, and the 302. 
He would be up and at the roundhouse 


less chance 


at dawn getting out his big engine and 
making the hostlers help him get up 
in her fat boiler. It was a hard 
tug all the way to Seven Mile, the sum- 
mit of the -division, and then coast and 
and all the 
Somerset on the main line. 
for a bite to 


steam 


coast coast way down to 


Time there 


eat and the 302 to cool, 
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then a swing around in the yards, and 
back under the black train-shed of the 
dirty old depot in that city to receive the 
Up Express. 

How the 302 would dig her heels into 
the steel and send them hurrying out of 
the station, out of the yards, through the 
lower valley, past the lonesome junction 





LUCY WAS TEACHING THE FIREMAN TO READ 


tower at Briar Creek, and then up and 
at the first of the big hills of the Upper 
Wyandotte! It was work and tug and 
tug and work all the way to the Seven 
Mile, and after that, when even arms of 
steel were beginning to ache, a coast 
down-hill past Stoneville and ali the other 
little towns of the upper valley into the 
dingy depot yard at Rockville again. 
This was the best part of the day’s work. 
Simply would sit there in the eab and 
look out along the long boiler of the 302 
gilded by the setting sun, watch the twi- 
light mists and fogs rise from the river, 
while all the time he listened to the heart- 
beat of the engine. Sometimes he would 
stand on the tender board and watch the 
rich country as the Day Express went 
flying through it; watch the farmers pull 
up their buggies at the crossroads, and 
the girls who stood at the side of the 


track, shading their eyes to see the train, 
and putting their fingers in their ears 
when Simply let the catcall of the 302 
loose. He would always bow gravely to 
the girls, but they were not of his kind, 
and he knew but little of them. 

When they were again in the Rock- 
ville roundhouse he would have already 
forgotten about them. 
He would have the 302 
in the first stall, shining 
her plated parts, and he 
would listen with an ili 
disguised pride when the 
roundhouse gang worked 
out of Langley, the vet- 
eran freighter, how he 
had brought a five-thou- 
sand train up a two-mile 
grade with a hot box and 
defective brakes to work 
against him, and Mur- 
dock would mumble some- 
thing about making up 
thirteen minutes’ with 
Fifteen that day—pity 
they wouldn’t run it in 
two sections—he had two 
extra Pullmans that very 
day over the Seven Mile. 
Simply would only be 
dabbling with the waste 
by that time. He was 
AND WRITE . : 
dreaming again, wonder- 
ing when he could sit 
back in the shade of the big roundhouse 
and tell the boys just what you could do 
and Jove a’mighty couldn’t do in dove- 
tailing fast freight and trunk-line pas- 
senger business over one hundred and 
fifty-four miles of single-track division. 


Stoneville is fifty-two miles below 
Rockville, and the prettiest town on the 
Upper Wyandotte. There are a lot of 
stores on the main street at Stoneville, 
and the last of them the Millinery Em- 
porium of Miss Lucey Hawkins. Miss 
Luey went down to New York one year, 
and when she returned the name of 
Hawkins was lost to commercial circles 
in Stoneville. She had her old sign 
erased from her store window, and in its 
place Zeke Cole, the all-round man of 
the village, painted the British coat of 
arms, the single script “ Lucy,” and be- 








on 


a 








SIMP 


Ne Ww 
get 


York— 
drunk to 


London 
had to 


“ Paris 
Zeke 


it, 


low 
Stoneville.” 
do the job right, but after it was done 
folks used to drive to Stoneville to see 


it—the meat-market sign, “ Broilers to 
order.” was as nothing—and Miss Lucy 
began to get the swell trade from the 


summer boarding-houses along the river. 


You ean throw a 
pebble in the mill 
pond there at Stone- 


ville and the ripples 
will reach the far edges 
of the pool. Just so 


the rumor spread 


through that calm 
community that Miss 


Luey had a beau, and 
Stoneville rippled and 
revelled in 
Rumor 
presently confirmed by 
fact, for Miss Lucy 
was seen returning one 
Sabbath evening from 
Hard-shell Bap- 
tist Church, of which 
she had been an adorn- 
for thirty - two 
years, clingingly hang- 
ing upon the arm of a 
tall and muscular 
young man who was a 
stranger in the village. 
After that Stoneville 
made it its business to 
discover the identity of Miss Lucy’s beau. 
Jem Clark, the agent, finally 
found out that it was a railroad man 
who was shining up to the little lady, 
could not definitely discover his name, 
and found that he was known up and 
down the division as Simply, and that 
was enough. 

Miss Luey surely had Simply as her 
steady company. 


conse- 


quence. was 


he 


ment 


HE 


station 


She perked up quite 
a bit; wore colors again—she had put 
on black when her little bay pony died— 
and finally got the newfangled frameless 
spectacles instead of the gold-edged ones 
she had worn since the summer she went 
to the World’s Fair. While Simply took 
one of his off days each week to get down 
into Stoneville to see his girl the news 
went flying up and down the division. 
It travelled by cab and caboose, by slow 
freight and fast express, the operators 
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ticked it over the wires, and it was the 
spiciest bit of gossip that ever entered 
the at Rockville. It even 
wormed its way into Connors’s office, and 
he told it to the Master Mechanic, who 
in due course repeated it to Mr. Wagner, 
the Superintendent of the division. 
“Guess I'll have to lay over at Stone 


roundhouse 
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SAT THERE WATCHING THE SIGNALS 


ville.” said Murdock, “and see if I have 
any fancy for Simply’s girl.” 

Now Murdock had had no real idea of 
bothering his head about Stoneville or 
Miss Lucy or Simply; he was no such 
busybody as that ordinarily; fate 
to direct footsteps in this 
instance, for within the month Connors 
sent him down to Stoneville to relieve 
the engineman of a special there and 
bring to Rockville. Murdock 
found that he had an hour in that town, 
and his footsteps began irresistibly lead- 


When he 


is yet 


seemed his 


her up 


ing him up its business street. 
reached “Lucy, Paris — London — New 
York—Stoneville,” he stopped short 
front of the little shop. 

“Simply’s girl,” said he to himself. 

There was an alley at the far side of 
the darkened shop, and the spirit of mis- 
chief, which was alive in Murdock, took 
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him down this alley. He felt a bit of 
guilt because of his snooping, but kept 
apologizing to himself by saying that it 
was only because he wanted to see for 
himself how Simply made love, and not 
for gossip along the division. Finally 
he came to a place, very dark and se- 
cluded, where a lighted window at the 
rear of the little milliner’s shop threw 
its radiance out into the night. Mur- 
dock discovered that he could hide him- 
self behind a high wall, and by stretch- 
ing his six foot three tiptoe observe 
all that transpired within Miss Lucy’s 
parlor. It would be rare fun to see 
Simply courting. 

He raised himself upon his toes and 
gazed down into the uneurtained room, 
<een in the enjoyment that was soon to 
be his. It was a tiny parlor, rather 
meagrely furnished, but as dainty and 
as immaculately clean as the milliner 
herself A table stood in its centre, 
lighted by a green-shaded student lamp, 
and at it sat Miss Lucey and Simply side 
by side, the ungainly fireman entering 
right into the gates of Wonderland. 

For a long time Murdock stood upon 
his toes, watched the two, listened to 
their talk—for the night was mild and the 
window open. Once or twice he hid him- 
self in the shadow for fear of detection, 
but each time he returned to the engross- 
ing scene. He was convinced that Sim- 
ply was happy, was well within a land 
that he had rarely dreamed existed. He 
listened intently, but the joke of the 
thing was quite gone. The big rail- 
roader had been won by the very fact 
that the little milliner was teaching the 
fireman to read and write. 

Murdock slowly retraced his steps to 
the depot, very grave and very much 
absorbed in his own thoughts. He had 
started out on a lark and had seen some- 
thing that had made him ashamed of his 
eavesdropping; made him go to Simply 
when the boy came around the corner of 
the depot a little while after. 

“You'd better jump in with me and 
come up to Rockville,” said Murdock. 
“T ean save you more’n an hour on your 
schedule that way.” 

“ All right,” said Simply, which was his 
way of thanking Murdock. He was as- 
tonished to find the big engineer showing 
kindness to him. So he sat in the fire- 
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man’s seat all the way to the end of the 
division and watched another in blue 
jeans feed the hungry stomach of the 
locomotive; sat there without talking, 
watching the signals and looking out into 
the black night. 

When they were at Rockville, Murdock 
went straight to Simply again. 

“No engine to wipe to-night, boy,” 
said he. “I’m hungry. Let’s go over to 
The Widow’s and have chowders.” 

Then it was that Simply opened his 
big blue eyes wide. Murdock, the best 
engine-runner on the Upper Wyandotte 
and known far and wide as the crossest 
man that ever trod a tender board, asking 
a fireman to eat with him. 

“TI guess I'd better be bunking,” said 
Simply. 

But Murdock would hear none of that, 
and the end of it all was that they sat 
across the table from one another at The 
Widow’s, the most popular place for 
“eats” on the whole division. The en- 
gineer was filled with curiosity, and after 
he had talked with Simply on general 
topics he became more direct. 

“Stoneville’s a purty town?” said he. 

Simply agreed with him. 

“ Stoneville’s a growin’ town ?” 

Simply again agreed with him. 

“ All in all, Stoneville’s ’bout the nicest 
town on the division?” was Murdock’s 
next comment. 

Simply nodded assent. The engineer 
was about to reconnoitre for his next 
attack on this reserved country boy, and 
was wondering if he dared comment upon 
the fireman’s frequent visits to Stoneville, 
when Simply asked him, 

“Do you think that eddication counts 
in the railroad business ?” 

“T reckon education pays in any 
business.” 

“ Yes, but it’s the railroading that gets 
me now. You don’t mind my asking you, 
do you?” 

“ Not at all, boy. I ain’t much on get- 
tin’ too friendly with folks in a hurry, 
but I’ve been watchin’ you, and I guess 
you’re my sort.” 

Simply was a bit embarrassed, but he 
began talking again. 

“T'p where I come from, where they 
put in the side-hill drifts, there ain’t any 
too much eddication. Readin’ an’ writin’s 
been rare tricks with my folks.” 
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“Thar’s a plenty of good folks that 
couldn’t read nor write.” 

‘But not many that got to be rich an’ 
powerful,” said the boy, slowly and grave- 
ly, looking into the engineer’s eye. Mur- 
dock did not answer him, but toyed with 
the pewter spoon in his chowde r bowl. 

“ Mr. Connors, our Road Foreman, he 
knows a whole lot about railroading?” 
asked Simply, after a few minutes. He 
may or may not have known it, but he 
touched a sensitive chord in Murdock’s 
heart. The engineer and the R. F. of E. 
had grown up with the division since the 
days of wood-burne rs, long before the 
time when it became part and parcel of 
the great T. and S. system. 

“ Connors — know this — railroading 
game?” said Murdock. “ Why, there 
ain’t nothing he don’t know about it. 
You ain’t to tell another soul, but I tells 
it to you as a God-solemn fact that Mr. 
Wagner, the Super, comes to Tom Con- 
nors time and time again for advice.” 

“Tid Mr. Connors have much eddica- 
tion? Did he go to one of them colleges ?” 

Murdock laughed in the face of his guest. 

‘I reckon that about the only college 
Tom Connors ever seed was the old round- 
house over across the way there.” 

But Simply was not to be convinced. 
Ile was solving his proposition in his own 
dogged way. “ Mr. Wagner’s Tom Con 
nors’s boss,” said he. 

“’Course the Road Foreman of Engines 
’s got to take orders from th Super. 
That’s the way on all the roads.” 

Simply’s face lighted with triumph. 

“T knew it,” said he. “ Mr. Wagner’s 
been to college. I know that. And can’t 
you see for yerself, Murdock, that that’s 
where the man with eddication does the 
hossmg and gets the pay?’ He paused 
for a moment, then added in a softer key, 
“Tm gettin’ eddication myself.” 

Murdock was silent and still toyed 
with the spoon. 

“You was askin’ me a few minutes 
ago why I was goin’ down to Stoneville, 
Murdock. Tl tell you. I’m a-goin’ to 
a night school now. You ain’t ever goin’ 
to know enough to know what that means 
to me. See here.” Simply drew a folded 
wad of paper from his pocket which was 
closely written in lead-pencil. “ There 
ain’t no matter what I’ve wrote here. It’s 
a letter, the first letter I ever wrote in 


my life, Murdock. I’ve wrote it to my 
old woman up in the hill country. It’ 
got twenty-seven words in it—eleven of 
one syllable, nine of two, six of three, and 
one of four. You don’t find many four 
syllable words, Murdock. This one’s ‘ con 
flagration,’ an’ I reckon it’s guy a good 
deal of style to this letter. 

“When my old woman gets this letter 
she won’t know what it is. She can’t 
read, neither. But I’ve got a brother 
that’s night tim keepet at on of the 
drifts, and he'll read it to her. Don’t you 
think, Murdock, that the old ’un ‘ll think 
a heap sight more o’ her boy— her kid,’ 
she uset to call me ?” 

“She sure will,” said Murdock. ae 
was filled with a growing admiration for 
Simply, and vet his curiosity was not 
altogether dead. 

“1 didn’t know there were a night 
school down at Stoneville,” he said. 

The boy answered his frank and un- 
abashed glance, and said: 

“There isn’t any night school as you'd 
know it, Murdock. There’s a lady that’s 
givin’ me mv eddication,” said he. “ That 
ain’t to le peddled. I'd lick the man 
that made fun o’ her an’ o’ me about it.” 

And into the gentle blue eve there 
shot a fierceness that did not make Mur 
dock doubt fer a moment that Simply 
meant precisely what he said. 

“I’m the las’ to make fun of you,” 
he said, uneasily. “You’ve been my 
cabmate, an’ now you're a-goin’ to be 
my friend.” 

“} hope so, Murdock,” answered the 
boy. “I want your help so much.” 

Murdock called for two more chowders, 
for he was still hungry, and after the 
woman who owned the place went clat 
tering into her kitchen he began talking 
to the boy again. 

“T had a lady teacher once myself,” 
said he, slowly, as he scoured his brain 
for words to fit his thoughts. “I was a 
sort of no-account boy when I got my 
schoolin’. I was near as big then as 
now, and near as ugly, an’ I thought 
if I could lick the teacher I was mos’ 
as big a man as the President of the 
U. S. A. I licked two or three of them 
for tryin’ fo make me good for some 
thin’ in the world, an’ then the school 
board up an’ sends in a lady teacher to 
take my measure.” 
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“ They seed you wouldn’t lick no lady,” 
said Simply. His eyes were as big as 
saucers, and he leaned forward with his 
elbows on the oileloth. 

“Lick that lady?’ echoed the engi- 
neer. “ Why, kid, I fell in love with 
my schoolmarm.” 

* Love’s a new word on me, Murdock,” 
said the boy, gravely. “ Miss Lucy’s been 
a-teachin’ it to me. It’s what makes 
folks go an’ get spliced, ain’t it? Did 
you marry your teacher, Murdock ?”’ 

If Murdock had been inclined to laugh 
at the first thing Simply said, there was 
something in the last that made him 
choke and hesitate before he spoke again. 

“ No, I didn’t marry the schoolmarm,” 
he said, slowly, after a time. “ God knows 
I would have given my arm to. Typhoid’s 
a wicked thing, kid, and that was why 
I’ve been stumblin’ ‘long all these years 
‘thout a helpmate, eatin’ in holes like 
this instead of—” 

But Murdock could not finish, and they 
ate chowder in silence. When they arose 
to leave, Simply brushed against the side 
of the table and a bit of blue cloth went 
fluttering from his pocket to the floor 
in front of Murdock. The engineer 
stooped, picked it up, and handed it to 
the fireman. The only question was in 
his eyes. Simply began to blush, the 
least little bit. 

“Tt’s some new duds I’m goin’ to have, 
Murdock. Miss Lucy’s been good enough 
to show me how to have them done in 
tart style.” 

Murdock bent over and whispered in 
the fireman’s ear. 

“Don’t quit that night school,” said 
he, gently. “ An’ don’t you miss them 
lessons in love.” He paused to clear his 
throat. “ An’ if there is any man ’tween 
here an’ Somerset that dares to open his 
trap “bout you or her I'll make it my 
business to put him in shape for sick 
pay. That’s all now.” 

And the two men went out into the 
night together. 


Simply, radiant in his new blue suit, 
alighted from the evening local as it 
pulled into Rockville depot. He thought 
that he would wander over to the round- 
house for a moment. He was anxious to 
see what the boys thought of his new 
suit. He also wore patent-leather shoes 
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for the first time, and although they hurt 
him immensely, he wanted us to see that 
he was not always to be the raw country 
boy that first came down from the hills. 

Harry Fisher—a young man who Sim- 
ply vaguely knew made writing pieces for 
the papers his business—stood talking to 
Ordley, the night agent, there at Rock- 
ville. Simply could not well help over- 
hearing the reporter as he passed be- 
hind the two men. 

—Sleeper-train two hours and a half 
late on K. N. and W. That meant four 
and a half hours before he could get to 
Stoneville, and Stoneville all afire. Yes, 
it was a bad fire. Long-distance had 
told him so—had said all the stores in 
the town were—everything was ablaze 
and going— 

Gone were the thoughts of the round- 
house and the new clothes. Back at 
Stoneville was the Millinery Emporium, 
and in the Millinery Emporium was 
Miss Lucy. Simply stopped short and 
faced Ordley. 

“There’s some freight runs down there 
sooner than Eight?” he asked. 

“Not on Sunday nights.” 

“You heard about the fire?” 

“Tm tryin’ to get Jem Clark’s man 
down there at Stoneville depot. I guess 
that’s him calling now.” 

And as the night agent went back to 
his key, Simply came very close to the 
young man who wrote pieces for the city 
papers and whispered in his ear. 

“Don’t you say nothin’ just now,” he 
cautioned. “ But T’ll get you down there 
io Stoneville in three jerks if you’ll stand“ 
by me.” 

He was tremendously excited, but try- 
ing to keep very cool all the time. His 
eyes ran up and down the little yard as 
if they sought to shape the idea that was 
framing itself in his mind. There was 
plenty of good motive power available, 
but it was all housed; and then there 
were the stove committee and the turn- 
table and, good Lord! how many other 
obstacles there at the roundhouse. He 
ran to the corner of the depot and looked 
down the cripple track, where they put 
the worn-out duffle of the division just 
before it went to serap. Down at the 
very end of the line of dead and rusty 
engines was one crowded out of a 
roundhouse stall, a faint glow beneath 














THE AGENT WHIRLED ABOUT AND 


its drivers showing that there was fire 


in its grates. Simply recognized the an- 
cient craft as the pusher that he used 
to fire out on the Seven Mile. 

“Not much of a trick for a fifty-two- 
mile run,” he said. “ But she’s got to 
do it.” 

He turned to Harry Fisher and told 
the reporter to run down the yard and 
get aboard the pusher. Then Simply 
went to the telegraph office of the depot. 
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FACE 


)OKED THE FIREMAN IN THE 


He was pale, but his eyes burned with 
the intensity of his purpose. 

“Tt’s bad, Simply,” said the night 
agent. “It seems to be spreading all 


over the business part of the village.” 
Simply acted as if he had not heard a 
word of it. He gave orders as if he was 
the Superintendent of the division. 
“T want you to clear a special extra 
RK to ST,” he “ with 
over every damn the 


from ordered, 


rights thing on 
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track. We'll be out o’ here in five 
minutes.” 

The agent whirled about and looked 
the fireman in the face. 

“You're crazy, Simply,” said he. He 
had a revolver in the loose papers at the 
back of his table, and he began furtive- 
ly rummaging for it. “What do you 
think you are, trainmaster and despatcher 
rolled into one? Why, the General Man- 
ager’s coming up the division bound for 
Chicago in his car and running spe- 
cial. S’pose you have me ditch the big 
boss, hey ¢” 

Simply broke in, saying: 

“T ain’t got time to stop and argy 
the matter with you. You eatch the G. M. 
there at Tower E-Z, and hold him at 
Stoneville. You ean’t run mere’~ two 
opposin’ specia!s safely ou sing “ack, 
an’ my special has the right of way over 
every damn thing on the road. Don’t you 
forget that.” 

And with a caution that he would 
toot when he was off, Simply saw the 
agent’s revolver under a pile of dusty 
files. The agent saw the glitter in 
Simply’s eye, and his hand moved for 
his gun. But the fireman saw the move, 
and as one hand closed sharply over the 
agent’s wrist the other put the revolver 
in his own pocket. He addressed the 
agent a final time: 

“T need a gun to-night, Ordley, a good 
deal more than you. You put me through 
to Stoneville, clear line, an’ no delay, or 
you'll be needin’ a gun by this time 
to-morrow.” 

Without more ado the fireman was out 
of the place, leaving Ordley amazed and 
astonished, half believing he was in the 
midst of a bad dream, until he caught 
the double teot of the Seven Mile pusher 
at the far end of the yard. That awoke 
him into action. He called and ealled, 
and got the Despatcher down at Somerset. 
The Despatcher swore madly in dots and 
dashes; yet they all knew Simply on the 
Upper Wyandotte, and he hesitated to 
give the word to ditch the runaway. 
There was but one night office between 
Rockville and Stoneville, and when the 
Despatcher had all but decided to ditch 
Simply, word came from it that a freight- 
pusher running wild at fifty miles an 
hour had just passed down the line. 
After that the Despatcher wired Jem 
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Clark at Stoneville to get the constable 
and put Simply under arrest as soon as 
he pulled in there. It’s serious business 
to interfere with a railroad’s property. 

But while the wires sang madly of their 
exploit and Ordley burst into the round- 
house group at Rockville with his tale 
of hell gone loose along the division, 
while the call-boys went to get Connors 
and Wagner and all the rest out of their 
comfortable beds. Simply was getting 
down to the rescue of the Millinery Em- 
porium at Stoneville at a neat and lively 
pace. The pusher had been a creditable 
piece of work when it was turned out 
of the Philadelphia shops somewhere 
about Centennial year, and Simply 
knew almost as much about a coal-eater 
now as Murdock or Langley or the other 
star actors on the division. He made the 
reporter keep watch ahead while he 
handled the throttle, the signals, on cer- 
tain rare occasions the brakes, and, most 
important of all, kept a roaring furnace 
ablaze beneath the ancient boiler. 

The engine rocked and ramped _hor- 
ribly, and the reporter had some difficulty 
in keeping his seat. He only attempted 
conversation once. 

“TI suppose we'll go to the pen for 
this?” he shouted once to Simply. 

The other swung his fire-box door open 
and looked up, an expression of vast dis- 
gust on his face. 

“T ain’t as afraid of that,” said he, 
“as that I'll raise hell with my new store 
clothes. My lady friend sent to New 
York for my straw hat.” 

But though he would not admit it, the 
reporter’s question raised a point that 
was already troubling. Somehow it had 
not seemed so serious back there at Rock- 
ville, taking the engine on an impulse, 
as it now began to seem. He remembered 
how Murdock had told him of a man who 
stole an engine and did ten years for it. 
Oh, it was serious business tinkering 
with railroad property. And yet, on the 
other hand, no one save Simply could ever 
know how the néws of that Stoneville 
fire had wrung him. Miss Lucey had told 
him that Stoneville folks were a selfish 
lot, and he suspected that they were a 
eareless lot as well. If they should for- 
get about the little milliner in all of their 
excitement, forget the little woman whe 
had done so much for him,—well, Sim- 
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ply’s very thought of the thing he imag- 
ined would justify the stealing of every 
bit of motive power on the division if 
such a thing became necessary. 

And as he thought these things, fancied 
Miss Lucy in peril of her very life, he 
threw the coal into the fire-box with a new 
energy. He was thankful that it was 
Sunday night and that the pusher had 
been well coaled and tanked for Monday’s 
work, for coal did not begin to run short 
until they were well within sight of the 
fire. Down the road the men in the 
engine could see a faint pink glow, such 
as would have made them think of early 
summer sunrise save for the eab clock 
reading ten in the evening. The glow 
grew clearer and clearer, until it outlined 
the track, the glistening rails, the tele- 
graph poles and wires, even the fences 
along the right of way, more clearly 
than the headlight. It silhouetted an 
edging of forest trees, behind which the 
flames and smoke took fantastie and 
terrifying shape. 

It was light enough to read fine print 
in that cab before they were across the 
iron bridge and up to the depot, stowing 
the pusher away on a siding. The whole 
main street of the village was ablaze, 
and no wonder was it that Jem Clark, 
the station agent, had no warrant or 
constable as a reeeption committee for 
Simply or the reporter. 

“We'll have to hustle,” yelled Simply 
to his companion. “I give you your 
passage that you was blubbering ‘bout 
up there at Rockville, and now there’s a 
little lady that ’ll be needin’ all the help 
that you an’ me ean give her.” 

The night that Stoneville burned went 
into the history of the little place as its 
greatest event, and folks there were too 
excited to notice many things aside from 
the steady omnipotent rush of the flames, 
the crash of in-falling roofs, and the roar 
and tumble of out-falling walls, but Miss 
Lucy’s fellow, dressed “ fit to kill,” bound 
down the smoke-filled street was still a 
conspicuous object. The Millinery Em- 
porium stood directly in the path of the 
fire: and in front of it, standing guard 
over a pile of boxes and light furniture, 
was Miss Lucy herself, gently bewailing 
her fate. The sight of Simply was as 
a tonie to her tired nerves, and the sight 
of his girl safe and sound a reassurance 


to the fireman. He went straight to her 
and caught her hands awkwardly, for it 
was the first time he had ever tried that. 

“Don’t you worry, Miss Lucey,” he told 
her. “I’m mighty glad you cum out’n 
it all right. I was pow’rful worried bout 
you up there at Rockville, an’ I got this 
young man to come down with me and 
help get your stuff out.” 

He felt a world of relief, and stood 
closely watching her while she dabbed 
her eyes nervously with her kerchief. 

“T couldn’t get any one to help me,” 
she softly whined. “They are all so ex- 
cited, and they think that the stocks in 
the big stores down the street are worth 
a whole lot more than the Emporium.” 

“We'll look after your duds all right,” 
said Simply, and then he spoke to her in 
a low voice so that the reporter might 
not hear—something about a new house 
just being finished up at Rockville that 
needed a life partner. 

Just at that minute the bank roof 
went crashing in, and the blaze was more 
lurid than before. It lighted the street 
red, and Simply’s face reddest of all. 
Miss Lucy ceased erying, and she also 
reflected the ruddy blaze. Then she blew 
something suspiciously like a kiss at 
Simply as the rescuing party went into 
her little place. 

After that fortune aided them and 
saved the’ Emporium. The wind shifted 
and the fire started its course down to- 
ward the river, the highway bridge, and 
the depot. Simply saw the column of 
smoke and flame twist in its tracks, and 
he placed Miss Lrey’s whatnct in a cor- 
ner of the yard next door. 

“Tm a-goin’ down an’ see if I can’t 
help them,” he told that lady, hastily. 
“You’re safe now, and they'll be needin’ 
me down at the depot.” 

He turned to leave her, but she caught 
him by the coat sleeve. 

“T can’t spare you now, Henry,” she 
whispered. “Why don’t you let your 
young man go and you stay here with 
me?” 

They were in a shadow now, and he 
bent low and kissed her for the first time. 

“T’ll be back soon,” he said. “ They’re 
tired, and they’ll need me.” 

Her fingers loosened themselves. She 
told him to take care of himself, and he 
was away in a moment, while she, watch- 
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ing him disappear in the flame and smoke 
and confusion, thought that it was nice 
that a girl who had waited years and 
years, and all the church societies of the 
village had pronounced her case as hope- 
less, should be able to marry a man who 
was a hero. 

Simply was hardly less than a hero. 
He kept saying, “ I’m in love,” under-his 
breath, and he worked at the head of the 
fire-fighters like a general. The local 
chief had been carried away from the 
fight injured, and Simply came at a tinx 
when the men of the village were dis- 
couraged and well-nigh demoralized. He 
was intoxicated with the joy of the mo- 
ment, and after the theft of a locomotive 
fire-fighting dangers were as nothing to 
him. He planned, he led, he inspired, 
and when they ealled him down by the 
depot he was their leader against the 
stubborn blaze, fast making its way to 
the warehouses that lined the track. A 
big showy private car hitched to a light 
engine stood at the depot, and for a mo- 
ment Simply’s eyes were glued upon it. 
Then a hand gripped his shoulder. 

“This one’s the ringleader,” shouted a 
voice from behind. 

Simply squirmed and faced his accuser. 
Ile had all but forgotten how he had 
helped himself to the Seven Mile pusher 
down there at Rockville. His captor was 
a gray-haired, well-dressed man with a 
square jaw and sharp eyes. 

“Now, Mr. Constable, where’s your 
document? I propose to show this young 
man that he cannot run roughshod over 
this railroad.” 

But Zeke Cole, Stoneville’s all-around 
man and arm of the law, hesitated. 

“Didn’t the squire give you the war- 
rant ?” 

Zeke Cole still made no move toward 
arresting Simply. 

“T’d hate to lock this young man up,” 
he finally said. “THle’s done a whole lot 
toward saving our town to-night.” 

“And a lot more toward paralyzing 
the Upper Wyandotte,” 

A thick-set man pushed his way into 
the conversation. 

“T’m Jedge Hallett, the justice of the 
peace here. I understand that you’re the 
General Manager of the T. and S., and 
anxious to have this boy put in the lock- 
up because he showed more enthusiasm 
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than judgment earlier in the evenin’. It 
occurs to me that he must have had some 
reason for taking 

And as Simply began to shudder at 
the very thought of having to tell how 
he had made his crazy run to save the 
life of his girl, a young man touched the 
shoulder of the railroad executive. 

“We'll not be able to détour and get 
into Chicago by to-morrow noon,” he 
said. “To make it we'll have to be get 
ting right out of here in a mighty few 
minutes; that is, unless you are willing 
to get in there a little later.” 

But the General Manager answered him 
by saying: 

“It is imperative that I get there by 
noon. I’ve been delayed enough.” 

He was a practised railroader, and his 
eye ran along the rails to a point where 
they curved and passed between two high 
warehouses, and then he wondered how 
much longer T. and 8. would let its right 
of way get hemmed in in such a way. 
For already the roof of one of the ware- 
houses was ablaze, while the shingles of 
the other began to smoke from the near- 
by heat. 

“We haven’t a moment to lose,” said 
the General Manager, loosing hold on 
Simply and forgetting that young man’s 
offence for the moment. “ You’d better 
get our engineman at once and pull 
through the gap there.” 

Both the warehouses were ablaze now 
and smoke smuttering ahigh from their 
roofs. But the private secretary an- 
swered, saying: 

“Our crew is fighting fire. Tl have 
to go across the bridge and rout them 
out.” 

Both buildings were well ablaze. Sim- 
ply had been watching them, but sud- 
denly he turned about, touched his cap, 
and said: 

“T’'ll clear it for you. T'll put you in 
Chicago on your schedule.” 

The Geners! Manager laughed at first 
thought of the thing. Then he said: 

“Suppose you try. You seem to have 
developed as an engine-runner.” 

But as Simply ran to the cab of the 
locomotive he was more than half sorry 
that he had given the boy his permission, 
for the warchouses, filled with ton upon 
ton of inflammable flour, were already 
furnaces. He ran to stop the engine. 
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‘Hi there, boy! It’s too late now. 
Back out of it.” 

But if Simply heard him he paid no 
ittention. The engine gained speed, and 
the empty car was as nothing to it. It 
swung past the little depot, rounded the 
curve, and lost itself behind a trail of 
box cars and in the deep gap between 
the warehouses. 

Simply’s hand was still upon the 
throttle. When he saw the blackness of 
the heavy smoke obseuring the track 
ahead, heard the roll of the flames high 
above, he first realized the great danger 
he wasin. Still, he thought that he would 
show them. He would show the big boss 
and all the rest of them that if he was 
not afraid to help himself to a convenient 
engine when the life of a lady, who was 
all that was good to him in this world, 
was at stake, he was at least not afraid 
to do as much for any of them. 

The smoke rolled thick into the cab. 
The heat was intolerable, and Simply 
dropped his throttle hold and sank to 
the floor of the place. Hardly had his 
cab passed the gap when the roof of the 
higgest warehouse came crashing through. 
The brass-railed rear platform of the 
private car barely cleared the old 
building when the heavy-timbered side 
walls followed, filling the track with 
a mass of flame-racked rubbish. As 
they swept by the smoke and fire, fresh 
air—the fresh air that God sends to 
the countryside at night rolled into 
the cab, and then Simply got up and 
stopped his engine, poked it slowly back 
to the nearest crossroad. 

‘I blistered your pretty car a bit,” 
said he, when the G. M. came hurrying 


up to him a few minufes later. “ But 


1 guess nothin’s worse hurt than my 
clothes, an’ they won’t do me a whole lot 
of good if I go to the pe a 

The General Manager stood, arms 
akimbo, and laughed at Simply. 

“T guess we can fix you up with a new 
suit,” said he, 
run the stripes up and down instead of 


‘with stripes—but we'll 


round and round. It’s going to be worth 
a whole lot more to me my getting into 
Chicago on time than sending this car 
to the paint shop. P’r’aps after a time | 
may think that it is worth more to m 
than your damfoolishness with that 
pusher engine.” 

But when Simply, gathering courage 
all the time before his big boss, sought 
more explanation, the G. M. waved a 
clearance card in front of him, and said 
that he would be off and up the roa 
without wasting more time in talking to 


its clean crazy employees. 


We all had cards to Simply’s wedding 

Connors and old Langley and big Mur 
dock, every blessed one of us, with an 
extra bid tacked up on the roundhouse 
eall board for any new ones that came 
after he left the division. 
“<“ Requests the pleasure of your com 
pny at her marriage to Mister J. Henry 
Davidson,’ ” spelled out Murdock, just 
as though he was repeating a train order. 
“Say, boys, I don’t think that was his 
name. I think that’s some name his gal 
got out of a story book. He’ll allus be 
just Simply to us.” 

And Simply he remains in our round 
house, although to-day he is handling the 
Limited down on the main line. Fun 
ny, isn’t it, how all the hill country boys 
dream of runs down on the main line? 
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Barrow the Repellant 


BY THOMAS 


OUR miles away from Hull, by a 
slanting course across the Humber, 

is the village of New Holland: 
which preserves in its name its tradi- 
tion that old-time Dutchmen—fishers and 
traders—in some forgotten century were 
its founders. 

Both name and tradition were spurs 
to my too mettlesome imagination—and 
off it went at a canter with the fancy 
that over there on the Lincolnshire shore 
I should find a proper little Dutch town: 
Rows of gabled squat Dutch houses; a 
Dutch little snug tavern where I could 
have bread and cheese and beer and 
smoke a comfortable pipe with the 
broad- beamed Dutch landlord; more 
broad-beamed Dutch—sailormen for the 
most part—loitering in the streets, and 
broader-beamed Dutch housewives lean- 
ing out over the half-doors of their little 
houses sociably, with all of whom (using 
the few Dutch words I happen to have 
in my possession) I could pass the time 
of day friendly; and out in the stream, 
lying at anchor, a fleet of° lee-boarded 
bulgy-bowed schuyts—the whole being in 
accord with my composite memories of 
various Dutch villages on the shores of 
the Zuyder Zee. 

So quaint an exotic being well worth 
seeing, away we went one morning in 
the ferry-boat to see it: very pleased with 
the notion of reaching a foreign country 
in twenty minutes at a cost of fourpence 
ha’penny; and cheerfully confident—as 
we are always at the outset of our expe- 
ditions—that pleasing adventures of one 
sort or another would attend our voyage. 
Later on, I must admit—as we found 
what the stars in their courses were do- 
ing with us—we came to have a pretty 
warm sympathy with Sisera. 


Our landing was made (this was the 
first fly in our amber) at a very up-to- 
date railway pier—the train terminal of 
the Great Central’s branch line to Hull 
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—that extended far out from the low 
shore through the shallows; and as we 
walked landward we noted with some 
concern that—while on either side of the 
pier the anchorage for such vessels was 
excellent—not a schuyt anywhere was to 
be seen. We told each other, reassuring- 
ly, that the railway pier was a com- 
mendable innovation in the interest of 
practical convenience; and we accounted 
buoyantly for the lack of schuyts by the 
rational explanation that they had taken 
advantage of the good weather for fish- 
ing and had gone away to sea. sut 
when we were come to the pier-head, 
and were face to face with the Yar- 
borough, we could but shake our heads 
at each other pretty dismally and admit 
that things seemed to be in the way to 
go badly wrong! 

Probably the Yarborough is as good a 
hotel, of its calibre and range, as is to 
be found within the three kingdoms; but 
it has such a tripper look abouf it, and 
yet such an inappropriate air—for a 
tripper hotel—of desolate loneliness, that 
it wholly puzzled us: until we accounted 
for its present situation by assuming 
that it had been washed away—during a 
gale of exceptional severity—from South 
End or Margate; had been blown up the 
coast and into the Humber; and eventual- 
ly had been stranded where we found it 
by an even higher than Miss Ingelow’s 
Lineolnshire high tide. 

This strayed revelling-place was an un- 
promising outpost to the Dutch antique 
village that we had come in quest of; 
and all of its unpromise was realized— 
when we had passed it, and had walked 
on for a while gloomily—by the smug 
street or two of very new squat little 
brick houses, all alike and all aggressive- 
ly dull-looking, which made up the vil- 
lage that we found. The one odd, and 
therefore interesting, note about the place 
was that the whole body of its inhabitants 
seemed to have gone into hiding. Save 














A TANGLE OF 


LITTLE BRICK 


a lost-looking dog, and a melancholy 
grocer brooding in a very small grocery, 
living visible. The 
squat little houses had the air of being 
dwelt in—their 


trigness 


no ereatures were 


suburban trimness and 


was one of our objections to 


them—but their dwellers lay so close that 


a Mexiean town at midday never was 


nor more still. Even when 
we fell back on the hypothesis that all 


more desert 


the townsfolk had gone to sea in all the 
schuyts—and bolstered up this proposi- 
tion with the incontestable fact that 
all the schuyts were missing—we did 
but resolve the mystery of this aban- 
doned town into the larger mystery of 


its abandonment. 
Nor did of the 


modify its remnant essence: which was 


any view situation 
to our utter discomfiture as explorers 
that New Holland failed to exhibit even 
a rudimentary trace of its Dutch origin, 
and in every particular was as uninterest- 
ingly commonplace as it possibly could be! 


I am never for crying over spilt ideals. 
It is better to make new ones, and to 
take a fresh start. We had found 
what we had come in search of 
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not 
no more 


HOUSES BOWERED IN TREES 
did Columbus—but it did not matter 
much. We were explorers for the game, 


not for the stakes—and any queer finding 
would serve our turn. Open to our ad 
venturing lay the whole of what Baedeker 
with a made-in-Germany spitefulness 
calls “the flat and featureless county of 
Lincoln ~s and directly before us was a 


most characteristic featureful bit of it: 
fading away to a far horizon of hazy 


hills, a great plain cut by hedge-bordered 
roads and hedge-bordered wide ditches 
the y are called locally 
woodland and little wooded 
knolls breaking the wide level of it; and, 
above the treetops on one of the knolls, a 
church tower rising sharp against the sky. 
It was the church that settled 
the direction of our travels. Where there 
inductively, 
there would be a village containing an 
inn luncheon: which last 
content—by then we had got past noon- 
time—agreeably could be transferred to 
ourselves. The did not look to 
be more than a couple of miles away, 
and off we started for it—glad to leave 
our New Holland unrealized hopes be- 
hind us—along a Roman-like road: 


“ drains,” with 


patches of 


tower 


was a church, we reasoned 


eontaining a 


tower 


wide 
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and straight, ditched on each side, and 
banked above the level of the billiard- 
hoard meadows across which it ran. The 
road did not lead directly to our objective 
point; and when we had fetched a com- 
pass and were come to Barrow—from the 
chemist we learned the name of that re- 
pellant village—we had walked a good 
three miles. 

Barrow is a tangle of old little red 
brick houses bowered in trees grouped 
about and dominated by a very beautiful 
graystone church that dates—I infer from 
its blending of Decorated and Perpen 
dicular—from the latter part of the four- 
teenth century; and standing apart state- 
ly from the rabble of small dwellings is 
a great rambling red brick white-moulded 
hip-roofed ivy-draped manor-house: the 
whole making a thoroughly typical Eng 
lish village, and equally making—I can 
rise above prejudice—a picturesque de- 
light. Although we came to Barrow 
hungry, only to be thrust forth from it 
hungrier; although I believe that all of 
ts inhabitants who are not Publicans 
(with the pleasing exception of the 
chemist) are Priests and Levites; and 
although I know certainly that (saving 
possibly the sick one) all of its publicans 
are sinners—I still will say handsomely 
for it that it is one of the most charm- 
ing villages that ever I have seen. And 
! will add, in cold justice, that whited 
sepulchres may he referred to in equally 
handsome terms! 

We were brought to a halt—hungrily 
eager though we were for our inn and 
our lunecheon—before the chemist’s win- 
dow in the tiny High Street: as we found 
displayed there, all mixed up with the 
bottles, an array of Barrow photographs 
which did not class at all—the man be- 
hind the eamera evidently having had 
original notions about how and at what to 
point it--with the ordinary “ local views.” 

At times I have had dealings with a 
camera myself, and I know the innate 
perversity of that objectionable instru- 
ment. In these pictures were delightful 
clouds and far-extending clear back- 
grounds—of a sort that I frequently have 
tried to get, under seemingly favorable 
conditions, and uniformly haven’t. More- 
over, the subjects were chosen as a 
painter would have chosen them—always 
with a nice feeling for mass and for 
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composition and for light - and - shade. 
The best of the lot—technically becaus 
of the skill required to capture an effect 
so illusive, and artistically because of 
the beauty of it—was a late twilight viev 
of a sedge-bordered stream soft flowing 
through meadows toward a dying sunset: 
a picture filled with the poetie feeling of 
the Fen Country at dusk. Altogether, 
we were charmed. 

It was the chemist himself who had 
made these photographs we discovered 
when we had entered his shop from the 
front, and the bell over the door had 
jingled him into it from the rear—and 
he turned out to be, while by vocation 
an apothecary, an artist who felt for 
his avoeation of photography a genuin 
love. Our obviously sincere interest in 
his work, and especially our recog- 
nition of the artistic quality of it, 
brought us to friendly terms with him 
quickly—and presently we all were chat 
ting away together as cordially and as 
sociably as though our acquaintance had 
been not a matter of minutes but of 
years. Had our hunger been less urgent 
we should have had a still longer session 
with that unusual chemist; but our need 
for food did not suffer us to linger in his 
agreeable company—and off we went to 
get our belated luncheon, in accordance 
with his advice, at the Six Bells. 

It is an enticing name for a_ public 
house, Six Bells: meaning seven o’clock 
in the evening—and so suggesting the 
restful after-supper time when work for 
the day is all over and done with, and bed 
time waiting at the end of it, and no need 
to keep strictly sober because your wife 
can be counted upon—even thouzh she 
may not be exactly pleasant about it 
to come for you and fetch you safe home. 
For myself, to be sure, I had no inten- 
tion of going adrift down the broad way 
leading to beery perdition; but the name 
of the place did have a charm for me, 
in that it gave promise of friendly hos 
pitality: and IT had a heartening vision 
of a clean-spread table with a big cold 
joint and pickles and cheese and bread 
and butter on it, and likely a tart to 
end off with; and of a smiling plump 
landlady bringing me all the pewter pint 
pots I wanted abrim with well-brewed ale! 
But over the Six Bells was hanging heav- 
ily a cloud of trouble that we had to 











BARROW THE 
tak a share of. 

While, doubtless, all 

of those 
of a 
luncheon 
in the 


elements 
good country 
did lurk 
larder and 
in the cellar of it, 


they were not for 
us that day. 

When we were 
come to the little 
inn a trig and 


tidy place, that we 
liked the looks of 

there about it 
odd air of 
sakenness ; 
the 
the 
which we pene trated 


was 
an for 
and in 
atmosphere of 
bar parlor—to 
without sight of a 


living human—was 


a bodi ig gloom. 
Evidently, there was 
something all wrong 
the 


and presently, from 


about place ; 


harried and flur- 
ried whom 


the 


scurrying 


woman 
we eaught on 
wing 
along an inner pas- 
her black hair 
disordere 1, 


save 


her 
black eves having a 


an 1 


seared look in them 
me found 
what it 
breaking 
told us, briefly, that 
the landlord of the 
Bells ill, 


very ill; that every- 


out 
In a 
voice she 


was. 


Six was 


thing was upset and in confusion; that 
food could not be given to anybody— 
no, not even to the King! Then she 


was for hurrying on again: but paused 
for a moment—good-heartedly caring for 
our small treuble in the thick of her 
great to advise us to try the 
and to add that—if that 
rubescent beast failed us—the grocer on 
the High Street, “who fed 
trippers,” might serve our turn. 

Being human institutions, inns must 
take their share, of course, of human 
sorrows and anxieties; and in such sea- 


own 


Red 


one 
Lion; 


sometimes 
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FALLING AWAY TO THE HUMBER 


sons of misfortune must be permitted to 


subdue their public duties to their privat 


pains. It was our bad luck that had 
made us bring our hunger to the Six 
Bells at that calamitous moment: and 


the only course open to us was to tak 
it away again—and on to the Red Lion, 
in accordance with that kind poor wom 
an’s direction—with no more delay thar 
was needed for the saying of a 
two of sympathy and thanks. 

As amateur antiquarians, we were dis 
posed to take kindly to the Red Lion. 
It was a little 


word or 


old ale-house, not an inn; 
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and of a type that nowadays is found 
only in out-of-the-way nooks and corners 
of the land. Filling more than half the 
width of one side of the low-ceiled tap- 
room was a great pent-hooded open fire- 
place; and before it, set squarely, were 
fixed old-fashioned high-backed settles- 
making a draught-defying warm quad- 
rangle to sit in before the blazing fire 
cozily through long winter evenings of 
biting cold. For a century or two, no 
doubt, the humbler class of Barrow folk 
very comfortably has nooked itself of 
such bitter nights on those old settles 
before that old great fireplace ; and has 
listened: relishingly to the gusty outside 
wind a-blowing, and to the gusty roar 
of the big chimney, while smoking its 
pipes in warm ease there, and while pull- 
ing in warm contentment at its pots of 
poker-heated spiced ale. But the great 
fireplace is choked up with a_ eook- 
stove now; and, even were it stoveless, J 
have my doubts—and I have my reasons 
for them—if those hospitable traditions 
still survive. 

An unfriendly-looking man was the 
only occupant of the tap-room when we 
entered it, and he listened to my request 
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for luncheon in a distinctly unfriendly 
way. Without answering, he retired 
with a doubting slowness into the Red 
Lion’s inner recesses—whence came for 
a while, faintly, a murmur of talk. At 
the end of it a woman, presumably the 
Red Lioness in person, appeared in the 
doorway and asked us what we wanted 
she knew perfectly well what we wanted 

in a voice that was hard and cold. 
While I told her—and I was very humble 
about it, and moderate in what I asked 
for, and doing my best to be ingratiating 
—she looked us over censoriously ; and at 
the end of my appeal—having by that 
time reached her own disparaging con- 
clusions—she said shortly that she had 
nothing to give us: and said it not as 
to one who with a purposeful ostentation 
was jingling shillings and half-crowns :n 
his pockets, but as to a shillingless and 
half-crownless tramp! 

As I have written, the Red Lion is 
an ale-house, not an inn, and so perhaps 
was warranted—now that the painful in 
cident is closed, and I am eool again, 
I wish to be fair to it—in denying food 
to chance wayfarers coming (it was near 
two o'clock by that time) at somewhat 
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unusual hours. But, I protest—wrath 
not being the only thing that should be 
turned away by a soft answer—there was 


no need to make its denial so eurtly 
crushing; so humiliatingly severe. Real- 
ly, I never remember feeling quite so 
ignominiously small! 

Filled with a bitterness that made more 
poignant our otherwise emptiness, we left 


the lair of that ungenerous animal and 


went onward—pretty dismally—to the 
grocer who sometimes fed trippers. Why 


in view of our experience in tripping 
there—trippers ever should come to Bar- 
row, I cannot imagine. Why—after be- 
ing fed by the grocer—they never should 
trip back to it, I can imagine very easily 
indeed! All that he had to offer us was 
a dusty regale of soda biscuit—that even 
in our famishing we rejected: aghast at 
the Sahara notion of eating such arid 
morsels away from even so small an oasis 
as ginger ale. 

Being thus at the end of our rope, we 
went back to the chemist. He was not 
in the least responsible, of course, for the 
way that Barrow was starving us; but we 
clutched at him, despairingly, because in 
that small ocean of unfriendliness he was 
our one friendly straw. 


We found him, as we were confident 
that we should find him, comfortingly 
sympathetic. Ile really seemed to be 


quite cut up by the way that the place 
was treating us; and | 
tried to balance had he 
happened to think of it by offering us 
heartily from his own stock a picked-up 
luncheon of any pills that we fancied, 
along with a bottle of his best decoction 
of ecalisaya bark to wash it down. How- 
ever, hospitality of that medicated nature 
did not occur to him; and all that he 
did offer us was the suggestion that we 
should take the omnibus that would start 
at three o’clock for New Holland—where, 
he assured 


am sure would 


have matters 


us cheerfully, we could get 
at the Yarborough a very good lunch- 
eon indeed. 

We did not share—our points of view 
were different—our chemist’s cheerful 
Cheer there was in the thought of 
getting to the Yarborough—toward which 
we were beginning to have a friendly feel- 
ing quite at odds with our earlier su- 
perciliousness—but not in his plan for 
getting us there: which involved our lin- 
gering for a long hungry hour in Barrow, 
with no better pastime than nursing our 


ness, 


resentment of its cold-shouldering ways. 
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Be tter 


ti 


own ¢ 


ing of them before the tarrying wheels parley, into his salving brake he wel- 


of the 
amity 


enemi 


r, we decided, was the bad alterna- who came up behind us driving an empty 
tive of walking the three miles on our brake. With all the good-will in the 


st, but with finality: being well going boat, by three o’clock we were 
persuaded—as in regard to Saint Paul aeross the Humber, and in our own 
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mpty stomachs—and so to the fill- world, after no more than a moment of 


omnibus began to turn. In all ecomed us—and whisked us along in it 
we bade farewell to our kindly so briskly that, just catching an out- 





. . - . . . . 5: 
were them of Ephesus, but for other rea- sitting-room at the Minerva, and lis y oe 
ons we should see his face no more, tening with a great thankfulness to the ? 
Chen, down the High Street, we started jingling of plates and dishes on our 4 
on our breadless march. luncheon tray on its way up-stairs! ; 
Tuppence apiece was the price set by ¢ 
» , . ° . ° 
“When the tale of bricks is doubled, that true-hearted purple-spectacled brake ‘ 
Moses comes!” We had no more than driver for his rescue of us from our raft 
got well out of Barrow, and shaken from of the Medusa—’tis no extravagance to 
off our feet the dust of it, when our luck draw the parallel—and he still may be 
turned. Our Moses was an elderly formulating wondering theories to ac- 
philanthropist wearing extensible purple count for my largess of half a crown. 
spectacles—they hinged around the cor- And I, on my side, take shame to myself 
ners of his eyes, and gave him a totally for my parsimony and regret that his 
misleading look of dark malevolence— reward was so mean. 
a 
The Way to Wait 
BY ISABEL ECCLESTONE MACKAY 
()* HETHER by ihe lonesome road that lies across the lea 
Or whether by the hill that stoops, rock-shadowed, to the sea, ; 
4 
Or by a sail that blows from far, my love returns to me! : 
4 
; a 
No fear is hidden in my heart to make my face less fair, 4 
No tear is hidden in mv eve to dim the brightness there 
I wear upon my cheek the rose a happy bride should wear. 
For should he come not by the road, and come not by the hill 
And come not by the far seaway, yet come he surely will 
Close all the roads of all the world, love’s road is open stil!! 
. 
My heart is light with singing (though they pity me my fate 
And drop their merry voices as they pass my garden gate) 
For love that finds a way to come can find a way to wait! 
5 
' 
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A Marriage of True Minds 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


LITHE dabbler though she had been 
BR in personal enthusiasms, the young 
woman was this time in the bright 
ire of no personality; she was in the 
logical grasp of a document. Two days 
out from New York, she had presented 
the shining tower of her intention to her 
cousin’s readily conjectured assault; and 
had sinee then remained immovable. Yet 
all that she could produce to explain the 
destiny she had so suddenly seized was 
the letter that Eugene Dermody, whom 
she had met three times and scarcely 
given a thought to, had sent her, and 
which she had read only after the steamer 
had sailed. 

There was nothing else. Charlotte 
might, as she did, voluminously expatiate 
and embroider—there was but the one 
lonely fact of the letter for a basis. Yet 
a letter, she day after day insisted, of 
such nobility, insight, tenderness, and 
charm, moreover of such transparent 
candor, that it told more, and told it 
better, than a thousand familiar meet 
ings. Every conceivable essential the let 
ter held and proved. The lesser, inci 
dental things it should later be her 
stimulating pleasure to discover. Of 
those encounters in which it appeared 
that she had so happily revealed her own 
nature, she could give but the most frag- 
mentary account; but this, she readily 
explained, indicated nothing derogatory 
to Dermody’s personal force. The case 
was quite simply that she had then been 
in the full swing of what the elder Miss 
Prestwich, with an indulgent spinster 
sniff, ealled her “ affair” with young Cot- 
terel; the affair that Charlotte had 
hrought to a sharp finish the day before 
she sailed and the triviality of which 
still shamed her. Dermody’s letter, his 
fashion of proposing marriage to her, 
as she set forth in the severity of her 
reaction, lacked nothing but specious per- 
sonal charm; and on that she had lately 
feasted to satiety. A mind that matched 


her own with intricate closeness, a mina 


that divined, that /-new, had suddenly, 
without commonplace preamble, chosen 
to address her; there was but one re 
sponse. In the face of Harriet’s many 
admirably pointed and tenderly urged ob- 
jections, this was the attitude she held: 
that her hour had struck. And if all 
women were as wise as she in recog 
nizing that hour, marriage, she went so 
far as to say, would be a holier thing. 
Thus, like some royal virgin, she serene 
ly awaited the unknown bridegroom she 
had summoned. 

The eable had been sent from South 
ampton, and the answer—there was, of 
course, but one answer to expect—had 
reached them at the earliest possible hour. 
Now the two women, that musical pil 
grimage of theirs abandoned, were estab 
lished at the little hotel in Kensington, 
with ten days ahead of them to prepare 
for Eugene Dermody’s arrival. Although, 
as the confident Charlotte gayly insisted, 
it was rather her cousin than herself who 
had had to be prepared for the event; to 
be adroitly persuaded, that is to say, into 
countenancing the marriage of a Prest 
wich, and, as everybody admitted, th 
most desirable Prestwich, to a man of 
whom even the headstrong bride could 
tell the Prestwiches. nothing. But, as they 
both knew well, it was less her suscep- 
tibility to persuasion than her knowledge 
that the marriage would just as promptly 
take place without her that detained the 
scrupulous Harriet. If she could not 
hinder the ill-considered thing, she could 
insist on lending it the decent veil of 
her chaperonage. 


The first discomfiture that the eider 
cousin’s clear spectacles were able to dé 
tect, she herself inadvertently produced 
on the day of Dermody’s arrival. He kad 
landed at Liverpool, and was to arriv 
in London in the afternoon. 

“T suppose,” Harriet suggested, with 
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A MARRIAGE 


an honest kindness which she could not 
wholly purge of irony, “that since you 
are what you call engaged to the man, 
you would like me to go with you to 
Euston to meet him.—Or you are go- 
ing alone, perhaps?” The poor woman 
unaffectedly floundered in the absence 
of conventions governing the preposter- 
ous case, 

But Charlotte dumbly hesitated. Her 
cousin pounced eagerly on what was cer- 
tainly a very natural shyness, — what 
might also be dismay,—remorse,—with- 
drawal. But the young woman denied 
the suecessive conjectures with spirit; 
and was therefore the more inevitably led 
to the admission into which Harriet’s 
shrewd guess at last surprised her. She 
was not sure of recognizing Dermody—it 
would embarrass them both. Her lover’s 
type—she remembered him as an inde- 
terminate blond—was rather usual among 
Americans,—and of course could- 
n’t ask him to wear a ribbon on his 
coat! It was quite true that she would 
prefer him not to suspect the unflatter- 
ing dimness of her recollection. 

Harriet’s stunned look implied her 
agreement that if one had chosen a bride- 
groom whom one could not distinguish 
from a thousand others, it was indeed 
wiser to await him at home; but she 
magnanimously forbore to comment, say- 
ing merely that she thought she would 
spend the afternoon in the British Mu- 
seum. Her delicacy constrained her to 
fulfil this intention to its literal extreme; 
and it was dinner time when she returned 
to Kensington. 


one 


Meanwhile Charlotte, her personal ra- 
diance strangely smouldering, had sat for 
two hours in the little sitting-room, talk- 
ing with, or rather listening to, the man 
she had promised to marry. It was only 
the first minute, the first five minutes, 
that had been so terrible. The fear whose 
uneouth grip she had so resented was 
releasing her, and her paralyzed speech 
was slowly yielding to her will. But it 
was surely not Dermody’s fault that this 
foolish panie had beset her. He had 
done precisely what she would have had 
him do. He had come in with just 
enough eagerness, he had kissed the hand 
that she gave him, and then he had said, 

“T want you to know that I shall al- 
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ways be sorry I could not sail on the day 
your message came.” 


That was all she heard; though he 
continued to talk to her. She heard 
only her own tumultuous, traitorous 


questionings. Was this what she had, in 
her wilfulness, evoked?@—Was this—al/? 
—this pleasant, plump little man with 


pink cheeks and stubby mustache? Yet 
a woman does not stipulate personal 
beauty in a man whom she definitely 


marries for his inner quality; and, after 
all—she darted a look—there were his 
eyes—and his smile. If he would only 
leave her for a little, so that she might 
again look at the letter, she could recover 
herself. Had she really supposed—she 
was not sure—that any human 
could speak to her precisely as 
letter had spoken? No—it 
repetition of those phrases that she 
missed; it that actual relation be- 
tween her lover and herself, mental or 
spiritual, whatever it might which 
the letter had brought inte being,—and 
which Dermody’s agreeable, irreproach- 
able presence had dispelled. Would 
Harriet, too, perceive the discrepancy: 
Harriet who had not read his letter, who 
did not know him as she alone knew 
him,—exigent, kind Harriet who must 
not be allowed to speak, even to think, 
the thoughts that Charlotte herself was 
thinking now? 

Sut there was no shock of perception 
in Harriet’s face when she shortly after 
entered, although for a moment a _ per- 
haps inevitable dumbness smote them all. 
Then it was neither of the two women 
but Dermody himself who, ignoring or 
perhaps unconscious of the pause that 
had afflicted the others, assuredly drew 
the newcomer into the current of the 
narrative which he had been addressing 
to Charlotte, and which he now continued 
to its rather protracted end. If it was 
the that the others desired to be 
relieved of speaking, Dermody abundant- 
ly met their desire. Content, smiling, 
thoroughly at his ease, he sustained his 
level monologue until dinner. If he 
wondered what lay behind the two faces 
almost rigidly turned toward him, he be- 
trayed no sign of that entirely legitimate 
curiosity. He was plainly not the sort 
of man who, even in a situation so ex- 
cruciatingly critical as this, is concerned 
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as to the sort of impression he is pro- 
ducing. Of that delicate and uncom- 
fortable social sensitiveness, that vanity, 
if it be such, he was obviously free. 

At dinner, Charlotte herself took the 
lead; her cousin, though acquiescent and 
alive to every topic that was brought up, 
was, as usual, rather scant of speech. But 
the lines that were thrown out to Dermody, 
mere glistening filaments, intended for 
his light, momentary grasp, he squarely 
seized and held. It became increasingly 
apparent that Charlotte could neither 
guide him nor resign herself to his fol- 
lowing his own course. Yet, if he failed 
to please his hostess, he remained quite 
unaware of his failure. No _ instinct 
saved him from a recital of an accident 
to the ship’s machinery on the voyage 
over; but when he had finished it, Har- 
riet noticed that Charlotte gracefully 
ehecked him, and then talked rather fever- 
ishly until the end of the meal. 

That night it was the older cousin who 
sought the other out in her bedroom. 

“My dear!” she exclaimed, “if you 
could know the relief I felt! Why, I 
like him!” 

Charlotte smiled a little. 
you fear to find in him?” 

“ M’m—glibness. You know that gift 
of letter-writing that impressed you so—” 

“Dear Harriet, you don’t wunder- 
stand !—” 

“isn’t at all trustworthy. If one 
were in desperate straits, one might per- 
haps engage a companion or a maid on 
the strength of a letter,—but a husband! 
However, he’s sensible and conservative 
and good. He’ll know how to take care 
of you, and that’s nice to know.” 

But Charlotte’s acknowledgment lack- 
ed the hearty note of her cousin’s assur- 
anee, and they parted, each with a dis- 
turbing sense of unsaid things. 

For the next week the betrothed pair 
spent their days together; and each day 
the man, or rather the incorporeal frame- 
work of knowledge, graces, intuitions, to 
which the now baffled woman had prom- 
ised herself, receded farther into an im- 
penetrable perspective. There was cer- 
tainly no virtue, as there was also no 
accomplishment, unless it were that of 
adding to his conversation a light, desul- 
tory glint, that Dermody lacked. Yet the 
effort that Charlotte continually made 


“What did 
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to reconcile the admirable figment she had 
cherished with the man who still seemed 
as hopelessly alien as at the moment of 
their first meeting—was so intense that 
Dermody himself compassionately noticed 
her exhaustion. No thought of retreat 
occurred to her; her eyes were still 
stanchly fixed on that reconciliation as 
the inevitable task that her own capri- 
ciousness imposed. Before the day of the 
marriage should be set she had sworn 
to herself that that must be accom- 
plished. Yet the situation was coming 
to reveal poignant hints of a more dan- 
gerous element than the mere indiffer- 
ence which Dermody’s personality had at 
first produced. 

At the end of the week Harriet came 
in, one afternoon, to find her cousin un- 
expectedly alone. Eugene, Charlotte ex- 
plained, had gone to Paris, leaving his 
deferential farewells. It was uncertain 
when he would return. Miss Prestwich 
accepted the announcement as though 
Dermody’s departure were a natural thing. 
She had, as women who are near each 
other must have, gathered enough of the 
spirit of Charlotte’s unacknowledged suf- 
fering to hope devoutly in her heart that 
the decent, timely end had come of a 
project in itself foredoomed. 

Something that was partly pity had 
kept Harriet from watching her cousin 
too closely while Dermody was at hand; 
but now she zealously kept her eyes upon 
her. And it was not long before Char- 
lotte’s agitation seemed to this affectionate 
observer plainly to betray that she had 
herself sent Dermody away; that she 
was deliberately subjecting to this experi- 
ment her empty, paradoxical infatuation. 
Charlotte’s face after the first letter from 
her lover had come sufficiently confirmed 
this reading of the matter. The dis- 
tracted woman had planned what seemed 
a pitiful little game to recover her 
precious hallucination; and she had mys- 
teriously succeeded. The strange, almost 
unearthly communion between the ill- 
matched pair had been restored. Ab- 
sent, the lover had triumphantly replaced 
his own disturbing presence. Silent, he 
had spoken in the voice and the language 
that had first enraptured her. The magic 
element of distance had at last brought 
them ecstatically together. 

There had been no spoken admission 
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between the two women. Nevertheless, 
Harriet now ventured to say, “ Dear 
child, I had hoped you wouldn’t recover 
it,—but I fear you have!” 

Charlotte gave her an exalted look. “I 
have recovered everything,” she said, in 
the abundance of her conviction. “ He 
is more even than I had thought. The 
very hour that he comes back to me I 
shall marry him.” 


For the next three months, which, after 
a prompt return to New York, they 
spent in setting up the machinery of 
their life together, Charlotte Dermody 
found no relief from the intolerable 
situation that had developed between her 
husband and herself; or that, rather, had 
existed between them from the beginning. 
The coneeption which she had first formed 
of him and which his letters from Paris 
had fed and strengthened had not desert- 
ed her; had not even been crushed under 
what seemed to her the ponderous and 
unbuoyant personality of Dermody him- 
self; but the two remained irreconcil- 
ably distinct. Nor could she be sure 
whether it was a solace or an added 
irritation that Eugene’s untroubled faith 
in her prevented his least suspicion of 
her experience. Her first patient, un- 
sparing efforts to disentangle the dread- 
ful thing had taken her no further than 
the reasonable conviction that one could 
not both love and hate the same innocent, 
unconscious object; that one feeling must 
be true, the other an intrusive absurdity. 
Could a sane woman be bored—even worse, 
repelled—by the same human being that 
under certain conditions held her imag- 
ination and affection completely captive ? 
Later, she believed that she saw it clearer; 
believed it was an unnatural fastidio.s- 
ness of her own temperament that was 
alone at fault. It was the ineffectual 
best of her, she scornfully told herself, 
that remained true to her husband; it 
was her unworthier self that unreason- 
ingly suffered from—from things so ir- 
relevant, so petty, that she could not put 
them into words. But though she could 
not conquer her dreadful feeling, she 
could control its expression. There was 
no likelihood that Eugene, that any one, 
would ever know. 

A chance of respite seemed to be con- 
tained in a brief letter from Harriet 
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Prestwich, who, having settled herself in 
Germany, there devoutly to await the 
additional cubit to her esthetic stature, 
had now, this letter admitted, fallen ill. 
Charlotte formulated a few deft plans, 
then laid them before her husband. It 
seemed right, she set forth, that she should 
make the trip over and bring the un 
fortunate Harriet home. She had aban- 
doned her cousin, for the best of reasons, 
at the outset of their enterprise; and 
there was no one whose special privilege 
it was to do what she, in mere decency, 
now proposed doing. Eugene, whose ut 
terly sweet reasonableness was almost in 
itself a provoeation, acceded with dis- 
arming unreservedness; secured his wife’s 
passage, made every provision for her trip, 
and remained her earnest, unrufiled cava 
lier to the moment of the boat’s sailing. 

It was at the very moment that they 
stood together in the cabin that a sin- 
gular thing happened. The mate-ial 
Fugene seemed suddenly to give way to 
the immaterial; and the radiance of her 
unseen lover alighted for a moment on 
the undistinguished outlines, the chubby, 
serious face. Charlotte’s eyes felt the 
rush of unaccustomed tears. Now that 
she had but a moment more of him, she 
knew that the little man at her side was 
of all the world supremely important to 
her. She felt herself leaning with in- 
describable tenderness toward his spiwit; 
and she said with a faint sob, f 

“ Eugene—it is very hard to leave you!” 

To Eugene the exclamation, must have 
seemed entirely natural, for fne »nswered 
quickly, as if reassuring her: “ Yes, yes, 
I know,—but we mustn’t thtink of that. 
You are going because you ‘believe that 
you ought. That is what we. must keep 
our minds upon.” 

It was as martyr to duty, then, that he 
conceived of her. Charlotte felt scorched 
with fires of shame and tenderness. If 
he would only challenge her perversity, 
if he would only rebuke her extravagances 
and contradictions! Disquieted, mis- 
erable, she watched him leave the ship. 
Then she suddenly turned away—that 
she might hold her vision fast. She dared 
not risk that later sight of him—when, on 
the dock, he should turn to smile at her. 

Eagerly watching her, day after day 
in Dresden, Harriet Prestwich was obliged 
to conclude that her cousin’s rash mar- 
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riage had been successful. It was not 
merely-—for she knew that the dissimula- 
tion of proud women is incaleulable— 
that Charlotte seemed glad to talk of 
her husband, eager to exto! him. She 
judged rather from the understanding 
that must exist between them, to justify 
the character and extent of their cor- 
respondence. Theirs were not, Harriet had 
gathered, mere love-letters; they were 
something safer and surer than that. 
Nor was Charlotte’s impatience to receive 
her husband’s letters, or her zeal in 
replying to them, suggestive of the sort 
of infatuation that her cousin distrusted. 

Charlotte had indeed, as she had her- 
self foreseen, again recovered her rare 
relationship with the lover upon whose 
devotion to herself she set so ineffable 
a value. It lacked nothing, this marriage 
of their minds; this bond, alone of all 
earthly bonds, was of indestructible tis- 
sue; unlike less sublimated relationships, 
it need not wane and die, for she felt 
eonvinced that their common zest in it 
would persist imperishably. And when 
she had once formulated these things to 
herself, she knew that she had reached a 
dangerous point. For she saw that she 
no longer even wished to reconcile the 
Eugene that was conveniently confined 
in New York with the Eugene that could 
reach to her across continents and seas. 
i .was rather her absorbing desire to for- 
sake ‘the one and cling to the other. All 
her striwing, she saw, would be toward 
this pointy to separate herself from Eu- 
gene that she might, in the only real sense, 
be near him. 

She was qnly too pitifully aware that 
her next sight of her husband would 
arouse none: of that misleading emotion 
that had colored their parting. And so 
it preved. The Eugene that met the two 
women in New York was a figure of 
disheartening familiarity; and as they 
drove home together, speaking naturally 
of simple matters that concerned them 
both, the chasm between husband and 
wife seemed to stretch to a new and 
terrible width. 

It was not her first day as the Der- 
modys’ guest, nor her first month with 
them, that revealed the truth to the hor- 
rified Miss Prestwich. Nor was it any 
flaw in Charlotte’s perfectly arranged 
manner to her husband that betrayed her. 
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She listened to his recitals as smilingly, 
accepted his presence as welcomingly, as 
though the accord between them were as 
complete as Dermody himself believed it 
to be. But her sedulous attempts to 
arrange brief absences for herself or her 
husband, and the transfigurement that 
such separations brought her, started 
Harriet on the train of speculation that 
brought her ultimately to a dim, fright- 
ened guess of what it all meant. 

Harriet’s visit, repeatedly extended, was 
not yet finished when Charlotte’s child 
was born. It was at a time when Der- 
mody was in*the West upon one of the 
architectural commissions which now 
took him away from New York with in- 
creasing frequency. On the day after 
its birth, Charlotte demanded Harriet’s 
impression of her daughter. 

“She is a very lovely baby,” Harriet 
stammered. “ But—but not a Prest- 
wich, Charlotte.” 

“You mean she is like Eugene,” the 
mother calmly declared. “I have thought 
so. It is what I wanted above every- 
thing. I have named her Eugenia.” 

And after she had said it, both women 
wondered how it would have been if Der- 
mody himself had been near:—whether 
the child did not owe her name, the very 
manner in which her mother regarded 
her, to her father’s absence. 


When the child was three years old 
her increasing frailness made it impera- 
tive that she spend a winter in the South. 
Her parents’ life had by this time become 
a close-strung series of separations, and 
Charlotte’s departure, in November, with 
little Eugenia and the faithful Harriet, 
seemed altogether in the natural course 
of things. They had chosen for their 
retreat a little town on the Gulf; and 
under its gracious, healing influence the 
little girl shortly reasserted her right to 
life. It had for some time been among 
Harriet’s suspicions that Charlotte could 
not thoroughly enjoy her child except 
when she was apart from her husband. 
In her earliest babyhood the child’s 
round, fair face had been an almost ab- 
surdly faithful replica of Dermody’s own. 
And as she grew older, the movements 
of her body and the tricks of her voice 
were so startlingly a direct inheritance 
that the one initiated observer dared not 
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face the inevitable inference. At all 
events, the devoted mother had no in- 
tolerable moments under such circum- 
stances as these, with Eugenia each 
month more sturdily convalescent, and 
with that correspondence with her hus- 
band, that their life together had too 
often interrupted, at even now its most 
stimulating stage. If Charlotte’s feeling 
toward her husband had been at first a 
mere intellectual fascination, she was now, 
she had long been, profoundly in love 
with him;—in love, it was understood, 
with his invisible essence. It seemed to 
the always mystified Harriet that there 
eould be no more whole-hearted adoration 
than that of which Dermody was the 
object, so long as he remained outside 
his wife’s vision. 

It was late in March when Charlotte 
went alone for a few days’ visit to New 
Orleans. On the day that she was to 
return, a telegram came for her, which 
Harriet, according to their arrangement, 
opened. Eugene Dermody was dead; he 
had been killed in an accident. After 
an hour’s delay she sent, in Charlotte’s 
name, an answer. 

Long afterward, Harriet Prestwich 
was sure that from the first moment she 
had known what Charlotte must be saved 
from, and what she ought therefore to 
do. But it was not until after a seve-e 
ordeal that she gained the courage to do 
it. Her message to New York was that 
the arrangements were not to be delayed; 
but that Mrs. Dermody, who was ill, 
would probably not arrive in time. She 
had discovered that only by transferring 
Charlotte, on her arrival, to a train that 
left in half an hour, would she gain 
sufficient margin for catching the through 
train; that the later connections were 
notoriously uncertain. And at whatever 
sacrifice of explicit truth, Charlotte must 
be told of the later train alone. 

It was by no means the literal phrases 
of the message she had sent that Harriet 
repeated, later on, to the stricken woman. 
And when Charlotte had declared that 
she must leave at once, Harriet set forth: 

“There is no train until morning; and 
that will make you due in New York on 
Wednesday morning.” 

Further than this Charlotte, in her 
misery, did not inquire. Refusing her 
cousin’s companionship, in order that 
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Harriet might keep charge of little Eu 
genia, she undertook her miserable jour 
ney alone. 

For many hours she sat almost exter 
nally unconscious, drawn deep within the 
profound purity of her grief. She had 
lost him at the very time when he was 
most dear to her. There was a severe 
eestasy in the very thought. Each fresh, 
cruel pang of loss was also a reminder 
of the greatness of her possession. What 
other woman had ever had so precious 
and impalpable a thing,—ah, still had it, 
for all that the apparent end had come. 

Suddenly, monstrously, a dreadfu! fear 
leaped into her heart. If she saw Enu- 
gene again—and what other significance 
had her journey ’—would it not, must it 
not, mean that she must forever lose him ? 
The result of every meeting they had 
ever had, she pitilessly reminded herself, 
had been to destroy for a time the pre- 
cious relation between them; but there 
had always been an opportunity to re 
store it. And now, when there would be 
no such opportunity, when her last im- 
pression would be the irrevoeable one,— 
it suddenly seemed to her that she must 
jump from the train, seize any des- 
perate, disastrous means to avoid the 
thing she was on her way to accomplish. 

They were drawing slowly in at some 
station she did not recognize. It seemed 
dark and smoky and portentous. Blind- 
ly she arose, allowed the porter to take 
her bag, and followed him. 

“The New York train,” she directed. 

The man grunted amiably. They were 
too late, he told her. They usually did 
not make the connection, anyway. But 
there was a good hotel, and she could go 
on in the morning. 

She questioned him eagerly. Was 
there no possible way she could leave for 
New York before morning! Again the 
man good-naturedly assured her that the 
night’s delay was inevitable. 

She stood still; and in one instant, 
as may happen, her mind swung through 
almost illimitable circles of reflection. 
She had done her best—was the point 
her mind halted at; she had not shirked 
the thing;—and she would be too late. 
The sacredness of her widowhood would 
be spared to her. She could always 
hold in her heart unimpaired the image 
she had loved. 
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Aristocracy 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


to me, some thirty years ago, my 

kinsman, the poet Stedman, “ why 
men consider seventy years a proper term 
of life. Five hundred years of earth are 
none too many, could we retain vigor 
and health. Wouldn’t you like to be 
fifty years a traveller, fifty an inventor, 
fifty years a statesman—to practise 
painting, sculpture, oratory—and all the 
time a fisher, sailor, poet, author, a man 
of the world? I should, and then might 
be willing to try some other sphere.” 

If it thus takes as long as five hundred 
years to test the range of human pur- 
suits and pleasures, it may well have 
taken half that time to test the ups and 
downs of republican aristocracy. Few 
things have been more puzzling to anti- 
quarians than to explain the curious ar- 
rangement of each class in the catalogues 
of our earlier colleges -before the time of 
the American Revolution. If we look 
at the Harvard catalogues down to the 
year 1772, or those of Yale down to 1767, 
we reach the dates at which the alpha- 
betical method was first adopted for what 
had come to seem an important object. 
The names of the students in each class 
had been previously arranged, as in Eng- 
lish colleges, in accordance with the as- 
sumed social rank of their parents. 
Sometimes the analogy with the English 
practice had been carried so far that 
those representing certain families were 
permitted to take their meals at the 
higher table allotted to the President 
and Fellows of the institution, and 
after this promotion bore the name of 
Fellow Commoners. 

This sort of social distinction showed 
itself at that early period in other ways. 
Look at any of the college class lists 
of that period and you find, for im- 
stance, that the name of Winthrop, where 
it occurs, is quite sure to be at the top 
of the list, while other class lists, at 
either Harvard or Yale, are likely to be 
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headed by such names as Mather, Dud- 
ley, Saltonstall, Downing, Quincy, or 
Thacher. These names expressed simply 
social precedence. The names of min- 
isters’ sons were apt to follow them in 
the lists, but from time to time we find 
that there was a lowering or raising of 
the position of these, on account of some 
special deed of good or evil on the part 
of the father or the son. Familiar of- 
fences may have caused the penalty, as 
that of stealine fowls or being disre- 
spectful to tutors. In one instance a 
drop from a place within the first half of 
the class to the very foot was brought 
about by a student’s stealing combusti- 
bles and making a bonfire. In one of 
the earliest records of the acts and judg- 
ments of the Yale faculty, dating back 
to December, 1751, there is an entry to 
this effect: 

“Whereas Holmes, a student of this 
College, on 10th of Novr. last, being the 
Sabbath or Lord’s Day, travelled unnec- 
essarily, and that with a Burden or 
Pack behind him, from beyond Walling- 
ford to this place; which is contrary to 
the Divine and Civil Law, as well as to 
the Laws of this College: It is therefore 
considered by the President, with the 
Advice of the Tutors, that the said 
Holmes shall be fined 20d. sterl., viz. 
20/ 0. Tenor.” 

This Holmes subsequently made a 
publie confession of his crime and spent 
his life as a highly respected minister 
of the gospel. He was a granduncle of 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The present writer having been born 
and bred in a college town, which might 
in his youth have been more properly 
called village, had little knowledge of 
any such thing as an aristocracy in 
America, except as represented by the 
president and professors of Harvard. 
This list included not merely the distin- 
guished presence of President Quincy or 
such picturesque figures as Professor 
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Sales with his powdered head and big 
pigtail, but also Dr. Popkin, who wore 
the last of the cocked hats—an ornament 
still preserved with his manuscript ser- 
mons at the Cambridge Public Library. 
He it was who was once seen leaning on 
his cane at the side of Cambridge Com- 
mon and looking with indignation upon 
a man across the street, with the inquiry, 
“What right has that fellow to call me 
“Old Pop’? He is not a Harvard stu- 
dent!” Yet I remember distinctly the 
existence of an intermediate class com- 
posed of the leading mechanies of the 
place who were employed on a sort of 
marshal’s duty amid the crowded popu- 
lar excitement of Commencement day, 
and who carried painted poles or wands 
symbolie of their position, these being a 
curious relic of semi-aristocratic days of 
which I have vainly tried to find a linger- 
ing specimen in later years. This being 
before what is now sometimes called the 
Irish invasion, men servants in families 
were at that day invariably Americans 
by birth and often men whose descend 
ants are now in some cases professional 
men or professors in the university. 

I can indeed remember distinctly the 
fact, well known among the boys, that 
the man servant of President Quincy, 
while acting as head waiter at official 
dinners, became on national public days 
the colonel of the militia regiment and 
rode on horseback, while President Quin- 
ey figured only as captain of a com- 
pany and went on foot. Be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that social lines 
were drawn far more strongly in Cam- 
bridge in those early times than now; 
and that gentlemen of social standing 
from other places took rooms in the town 
for Commencement day and kept open 
house with the aid of the inevitable 
punch bowl. The militia companies at 
that time in smaller country towns were 
made up almost entirely from farmers 
or mechanics, and the field officers were 
taken from professional men or men sup- 
posed to be of higher social position, 
these officers often exhibiting on public 
oecasions their total want of drill. This 
condition of things lasted even down to 
the Civil War, and I remember one of 
these officials, a colonel, who on going out 
with his regiment found himself so ut- 
terly unfit for his duties that he prompt- 


ly resigned his commission and adopted 
in place of it the humble career of a 
regimental sutler. As for the college 
students, there remained some social gra 
dations visible even to my own time, and 
my older brother recalled the time when 
a family carriage was sent out every 
Saturday night to take one student into 
Boston—that student, curiously enough, 
being Wendell Phillips. 

This early habit of social distinction 
extended itself, in those primitive days, 
beyond academiecal circles and showed 
itself in the modest churches then called 
meeting-houses in the country towns of 
New England. The process of distrib- 
uting seats in these was called with ex- 
pressive phrase “dignifying the meeting 
house.” It was annually arranged by 
a committee who were supposed to be 
influenced mainly by regard to fam 
ily deseent, wealth, and general social 
standing, or as the Glastonbury (Con 
necticut) Record styled it, “Age, state, 
and parentage.” In picturing the 
churchgoers of that period, one sees 
the oldest men sitting in the pews be- 
neath the pulpit, the wives of the magis- 
trates in prominent seats, the grammar- 
school master’s wife next them. The 
young men are in the gallery or near the 
door, wearing ruffs with showy belts and 
gold and silver buttons. The young 
women sitting in their own place have 
silk or tiffany hoods or searfs, “ immod- 
erate great sleeves,” “immoderate great 
veils,” “long wings,” ete. One year in 
age was then counted in this allotment 
as the equivalent of four pounds on the 
tax list—that is, a man who was one 
year younger than another, but paying 
four pounds more of taxes, was only en- 
titled to an equally good seat; while later 
on, in the town of Southington, Connecti- 
cut, the sum of fifteen pounds was re- 
quired to balance every additional year of 
age, and after 1800 it needed as much 
as eighty pounds. There are to this day 
remote villages in Connecticut where 
these quaint relics of unrepublican dis- 
tinction are said to have been retained 
even as late as 1875. 

The truth is that in America, as in 
England, there has been under all the 
advances of modern wealth a gradual de- 
cline of what may properly be called 
aristocracy. It has come to be recog- 
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nized more and more that the older form 
of aristocracy was deceptive, and that, as 
Secott’s Halbert Glendinning says, every 
prominent family had its origin in one 
humble man; and has gone through a pe- 
riod of assumed grandeur which, in Eng- 
land at least, is now declining again. In 
that country we still find traditions of the 
elder Argyles who used to dine at a sep- 
arate table from their guests, because 
only royalty was entitled to sit with the 
hosts; and of the Marquis of Abercorn, 
who would never go hunting without 
wearing his blue ribbon and who re- 
quired his chambermaids to wear white 
kid gloves while making the beds. Yet 
even in such regions it needs to go back 
but a little way to reach a lowly station. 
When in 1611 King James created the 
whole class of baronets in England, be- 
ginning with two hundred who paid him 
a thousand pounds apiece for the honor, 
it only prepared the way for later times 
when William Pitt said that every man 
whose income was ten thousand pounds 
a year ought to be raised to that higher 
position. The actual basis of English 
aristocracy, as a whole, has been that of 
wealth, at least since that of the Geor- 
gian period, when it often had an origin 
even less creditable. Since then wealth 
has begun and all else has followed, meet- 
ing with ready obsequiousness from lower 
social classes. They tell you in Eng- 
land the story of a well-trained footman 
who was present when the two little sons 
of a noble family were playing on the 
stairway and the elder of the two fell 
over the banisters, and the younger 
brother, leaning over in terror, asked if 
the other was hurt. The footman cried, 
promptly, “ Killed, me Lud.” One mo- 
ment had passed and the whole habitual 
deference had transferred itself instantly 
to the next in rank. 

Foreigners do not at once understand 
that there are in America social distine- 
tions as marked as those in England, 
only more temporary. The difference is 
immense between rank which is won, as 
in this country, and that which is hered- 
itary and therefore permanent, as in the 
British Empire. It needs only to live 
and grow old in America to be impressed 
by the disappearance of social names 
once prominent and the sudden appear- 
ance of others. John Adams wrote in 
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one of his frank letters to Samuel 
Adams: “You and I have seen four 
noble families rise up in Boston—the 
Craftses, Gores, Daweses, and Austins. 
These are as really a nobility in our town 
as the Howards, Somersets, Berties, etc., 
in England. Blind, undistinguishing 
reproaches against the aristocratical part 
of mankind, a division which nature has 
made and we cannot abolish, are neither 
pious nor benevolent. They are as per- 
nicious as they are false. It is 
a fixed principle with me that all good 
government is and must be republican.” 
But what need of this protest? The 
reader of to-day turns with some un- 
availing curiosity to the Boston direct- 
ory to search for the recognized repre- 
sentative of those names once patrician. 

Side by side with this, we have the 
fact, so well stated by Hamerton in his 
essay entitled “Human Intercourse,” 
that there is no nation in the world 
which has so acute a sense of the value, 
almost the necessity, of wealth, for hu- 
man intercourse as the English nation. 
“T once dined at a country house in 
Scotland,” he elsewhere says, “ when the 
host asked each one of the guests this 
question, ‘Are you a landowner?” in 
order to determine his precedence at ta- 
ble. The best method in such a society, 
he thinks, would be to embroider the 
amount of each gentleman’s capital in 
gold thread or something equally ap- 
propriate on the breast of his dress coat. 
It might be becoming, he thinks, and 
would perform the service devolving on 
necklaces and bracelets in the case of 
women. The mere fact of taking the 
trouble to dress is an act of deference to 
civilization and disposes the mind to 
other observances. The trouble is, says 
Hamerton again, that “a narrowly ex- 
elusive society despises the virtue which 
is most creditable to the nouveau riche, 
his industry; while it worships his 
wealth, as soon as the preservation of 
it is accompanied by idleness.” The 
provoking fact is that this wealthy idle- 
ness tends more to the external graces 
than does the most unflinching selfmade 
prominence. Nothing is more curious 
to the observer than the difficulty found 
by those who have raised themselves from 
the ranks in outgrowing ungracious ways 
and even obvious inaccuracies of speech. 
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Yet their children often gain in some 
unaccountable way a knowledge of man- 
ners, of dialect, of the drama, and even 
of books. 

The writer once spent the summer in 
a New England country town where 
there was an excellent Normal School, 
and an annual conference of teachers 
from the whole State was there brought 
together. On the edge of the town, in a 
beautiful country-seat, there lived the 
family of a deceased clergyman of high 
distinction whose children were taught 
by tutors and governesses, having never 
been to school in their lives. The mother 
told me that she was the object of pity 
to all the mothers in the village because 
her children had never been to school, 
while she, herself, pitied the village 
mothers for the opposite reason. She 
finally took advantage of one of the sum- 
mer gatherings to invite two of the rural 
delegates to come and stay with her, as 
an object of study, and it was to her and 
her daughters a period of astonishment. 
Their guests were familiar with many 
things which to her daughters were quite 
unknown; while the very books on the 
table, which she had supposed everybody 
to be reading, were equally unknown to 
her guests. One of them stoutly de- 
clared that she had never before even 
heard of the author of a certain book, 
while the other, on reflection, said: “Yes, 
you have. Do you not remember that 
there is something of his in the Sixth 
Reader?” To her, as it seemed, the lit- 
erature of the age was limited to such 
seraps as had been selected by the un- 
known editor of some “ Reader.” Yet 
the hostess and her guests parted with 
mutual respect afterwards, and she al- 
ways felt that they had mutually profited 
one another. The observer may have, it 
is said, similar experiences in the halls 
of Congress, even in the United States 
Senate itself. 

The basis of aristocracy in a republic 
must at length lie clearly in character 
and culture, things which can sooner or 
later be made accessible to all. To de- 
velop this we need always to bear in 
mind the utter inconsistencies to which 
any other definition of it leads. The 
best proofs of this are to be found in the 
very regions where social standards rest 
on a different basis. Nothing, for in- 
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stance, seems to an American more curi- 
ous in that ever- delightful book The 
Letters of Madame d’Arblay, originally 
Fanny Burney, than the career of her 
most familiar friend, Mrs. Thrale. The 
latter lady was the wife of a_ brewer, 
and held, therefore, a creditable position 
in English society; but her husband the 
brewer was mortal, although the remark 
of Dr. Johnson at the subsequent sale 
of the brewery may prove immortal. 
When Johnson was bustling about at the 
sale, wearing the badge of an auctioneer, 
he said in his sonorous way to those 
present: “We are not here to decide 
upon a parcel of pots and pans, but upon 
the possibility of becoming rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice.” After a due in- 
terval the widow married a_ highly 
trained Italian musician named Piozzi, 
and instantly lost thereby most of her 
social position, not merely in Eng- 
land, but in Italy. She was despised in 
England for having stooped to marry a 
musician, and was equally disapproved in 
Italy by his relatives for having been the 
wife of a brewer. This fine touch of 
discrimination, it is fair to say, could 
never have occurred in America. 
Thackeray, though by no means demo- 
cratic in his tastes, used to delight in 
telling a story of an Englishman to 
whom he was introduced at a London 
club and who was utterly startled by 
hearing that he was an author. “Can 
it be?” asked his new acquaintance; “I 
had taken him for a gentleman.” It 
was long after this when an English 
bishop, within my knowledge, on being 
asked what sort of pupils had thus far 
entered Girton College for women, at 
Oxford, replied that they were “ only 
daughters of the middle class—of law- 
yers, doctors, and clergymen.” Yet this, 
after all, hardly surpassed what was said 
by an American lady of the highest so- 
cial position at Newport who forty years 
ago discouraged the young Lady Amber- 
ley from going to visit Vassar College by 
telling her that “only the daughters of 
mechanics and ministers ” went there. 
In the old days of lyceum lecturing, 
no experience ever proved to the present 
writer more cheering or instructive than 
once when, on his way to a country vil- 
lage in Massachusetts, he saw the male 
passengers in the railway car collecting 




















together as they approached the town 
where he was to speak, and talking with 
evident delight over some local event. 
One of them finally left the rest and 
eame to him with the inquiry whether 
he was to be the lecturer of the evening. 
It was not so alarming a question as if 
it had come next day from a dissatisfied 
auditor; and it might in that case have 
proved the truth of Emerson’s saying, 
“There is nothing like a railway car for 
teaching a leeturer humility ”; but there 
was no such peril here, and the only 
needful reply was to say with meek dig- 
nity, “ Yes.” Upon this, the fellow trav- 
eller proceeded to say with some eager- 
ness: “ Then, sir, you may like to hear 
something which pleases us all. The 
president of our lyceum has been de- 
tained away this evening, and the vice- 
president, who will introduce you, is the 
engineer on this very train.” In due 
time the lecturer was introduced to the 
presiding officer, and was by him pre- 
sented with quiet dignity to the au- 
dienee; and he did more than any other 
presiding officer had ever done for this 
perticular lecturer, by letting him ride 
back the next morning on the locomotive. 
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The superb beauty of the sunrise that 
day gave him a new view as to what con- 
stituted a liberal education. 

One of the ablest of modern social 
students has lately pointed out that in 
all the leading modern nations, whether 
styled republican or otherwise, society is 
no longer complex, but has practically 
become divided into two social classes 
and no more: that which gains a liveli- 
hood by manual toil and that which earns 
it in other ways or subsists on the inter- 
est of capital. But is this to be a final 
conclusion? Now that mercantile life has 
come to be recognized as an employment 
fitted for a gentleman, who can help see- 
ing that it only involves a question of 
time for mechanical occupations to be 
equally recognized? Who can go into 
a machine shop of the present day with- 
out thinking how much more of intel- 
lect has gone to the contrivance of those 
wheels and bands than to the majority 
of work done, not in counting-rooms 
alone, but even in court-rooms and pul- 
pits. The time may arrive when the 
proper recognition of cog-wheels shall 
be held a qualification for membership 
in a republican aristocracy. 
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E serve the hest of Wisdom’s quest; we burn to find 

The whisper lone, the monotone, the light behind,— 
O’er grassy fringe and sands that singe and seas that roll 
We chase the star, and high and far it draws the soul. 


Beyond the height where primal light in song revolves, 
To spheres so vast the soul, aghast, recoils, dissolves, 
Is gripped in. vice of fiery ice and whirled in spires 

Of racking bliss through Night’s abyss by icy fires,— 


On whirlwinds fierce we rise and pierce the hidden place, 
The inmost shrine, the heart divine, of starry space,— 
Our souls explore the radiant core, where, undefiled, 
Lies, swathed in twists of rosy mists,—a little child. 
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From Tolstoi 


BY ALBERT 


Nevski Prospekt ten minutes before 

and dragged him up to my room, 
divided between joy at finding a friend 
in that city of strangers and astonish- 
ment at his queer make-up. I plied him 
with questions. No one knew exactly 
what had become of him when he dis- 
appeared from the university ten years 
before. One rumor said he had married 
a rich widow; another that he got 
religion and went to China to spread it. 
Still another that he had drunk himself 
into oblivion. He was believed to have 
come to no favorable end. So he had 
passed out of my life, and now here he 
was, old Lambert, with unkempt beard 
and the cap and blouse of a Russian work- 
man, strangely and deeply changed even 
to the most casual sight. 

He began his explanation haltingly, 
speaking in broken sentences, with evi- 
dent difficulty in reealling the circum- 
stance which had so transfigured him. 

“You see,” he began, “the spring be- 
fore I jumped the university I got hold 
of Tolstoii—or he got hold of me, which- 
ever way you want to put it. It was 
especially the Resurrection. I can’t quite 
explain it; you never can explain the 
important things; but somehow it— 
changed everything. Suddenly all the 
rottenness of life and our smug ac- 
ceptance of it, which i had only half 
perceived before, stood out naked—and 
Tolstoi seemed to show a way out. 

“ Well, I had a little income and lots 
of time, and I made up my mind to 
spend them spreading my gospel. If I 
came here and learned the language, I 
could translate all that Tolstoi and his 
disciples wrote, and publish it over in 
America. That was my idea in com- 
ing to Russia. I was a Tolstoist for 
two years. 

“The second year I entered the uni- 
versity for practice in the language. I 
took a young fellow to room with me 


[ ‘ere stumbled upon him on the 


to Terrorism 
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for the same reason. His name was 
Nikolai. He was a fine-looking chap and 
clean in his’ habits. That was why I 
chose him. He was a revolutionist; I 
was sorry about that—but, God! there 
isn’t a decent man in the university who 
isn’t mixed up in the revolution. 

“A lot of Nikolai’s friends used to 
come up to the room. At first my rela 
tions with them were what you might 
eall ‘platonic.’ I liked them personally, 
and in a general pulseless way sympa- 
thized with what they were trying to do. 
What American wouldn’t? But I was 
dead against their methods. Two or three 
times a week we'd fight it out, half a 
dozen of them against me, sitting close 
to the table and sputtering in this shower- 
bath language. But they couldn’t shake 
me. Two wrongs don’t make a right, 
I kept saying. Peaceful educational work, 
the only justifiable propaganda. Spread 
books! That was my position. 

“One day Nikolai and I were walking 
along the street together, when suddenly 
I felt his grip on my arm tighten. ‘ Look 
out,’ he said, in a voice so low as to be 
almost a sigh; ‘don’t turn around; there 
is a spy following us. He is from Mos- 
cow,’ he added, pointing to a stone in the 
gutter, ‘and knows me. I'll go into the 
hotel and out the other door. He began 
to laugh and clap me on the shoulder. 
‘Stand here and keep an eye on him, 
the chap with the brown fur cap. In 
about fifteen minutes come in and go 
home by the back way.’ Then in a loud 
voice he said that he would be with me 
in a moment, and ducked into the hotel. 
T bad a good look at the spy. He was 
well dressed and pompous.” Lambert 
paused. “He looked like a scoundrel,” 
he added, after a moment. “ He crossed 
over to a jewelry store and pretended 
to be looking at the display, but I could 
see that he was watching the hotel in 
the mirror at the back of the show win- 
dow and waiting for Nikolai. After a 
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few minutes of pacing up and down I 
followed Nikolai’s directions. 
“ All night Nikolai did not come home. 


The next morning a girl brought a mes- 
sage from him. He had cleared out. She 
told me that he had been arrested once 


in Moseow for complicity in an attempt 
to assassinate the governor. I was pretty 
well staggered. I had never before real- 
ized that he had practised terrorism. 

“IT kept on the lookout for spies for 
some weeks. I had nothing to fear from 
them for myself, but it is unpleasant to 
feel that some one may be following you. 
I did not see the man again. Nikolai’s 
ruse had evidently worked, and the scent 
had been lost. Almost six months passed 
before I saw that spy again.” He threw 
himself back in his chair and spun his 
empty glass around with his finger a 
moment before he went on, staring at 
me, with the muscles of his face loosen- 
ing and tightening. “I went on with 
my work translating peace doctrine into 
English, and onee or twice a month I 
would go down to the ‘Old Man’s’ home 
for inspiration. 

“One morning, after about three 
months, Nikolai turned up. I found him 
when I came in from breakfast. He had 
a scheme. One of the good typesetters 
of the party had just come out of jail, 
and they wanted a printing-press here in 
St. Petersburg. ‘This is the kind of 
work,’ Nikolai said, ‘that you believe in, 
and we need your help.’ They wanted a 
blind to hide behind, a place where some 
real business went on in the daytime so 
that they could run their presses there 
at night without being suspected. The 
details had been arranged. All they need- 
ed was some one who was above suspicion 
to take charge of the business. I did 
approve of that kind of work, and I said 
at onee that I would help them. I was 
strong on propaganda, of course. 

“ And so, early in June—it was 1902— 
I found myself at work as the Russian 
agent of an English machine factory._ I 
never saw my employers, but of course 
they were next to the game. My head- 
quarters were a storehouse on a lonely 
hack street. The firm had representatives 
travelling in the interior; all I had to do 
was to get the goods through the eustoms 
and forward them to the buyer. There 
was a big cellar, and there, hidden away 





among crates of machinery, was the 
printing-press, then the warerooms, and 
on the top floor our bedrooms. Nikolai 
went out every morning at six and 
returned in the evening. The neighbors 
thought he worked somewhere. In reality 
he carried out what had been printed 
during the night and brought back with 
him the copy for the next job. He slept 
during the day with friends across the 
river. At the back was a girl about thirty 
—‘ Tyotka’ we called her. She was sup- 
posed to be my housekeeper, and, as e mat- 
ter of fact, she did the housework and 
eooked the meals. 

“ Things. went on in this way for nearly 
three months. It was deadly dull; only 
my interest in the language and my own 
theories kept me alive. Tyotka was a won- 
der. She had a husband off somewhere in 
the active work, end she must have longed 
for news and excitement, but she was 
always as sweet as a June meadow. It 
was just like sunshine to have her come 
into the room. I have seen heroism 
among these revolutionists, but hers was 
better than the kind that chucks bombs. 
I never heard a word of complaint out 
of her in those three months.” He started 
up and began to walk up and down the 
room, and the. he stopped in front of 
me, his face twitching. 

“T don’t know whether you have ever 
had a woman friend like that,” he said. 
“I wasn’t in love with her—it’s good 
I wasn’t—she had a husband and she 
loved him. But I admired her more than 
any person I had ever known. She didn’t 
wear her hair short, or get herself up like 
a tub as some of these soulful Russian 
girls do. I never saw her in any dress 
except some kind of plain housekeeping 
thing, but I am sure a ball dress would 
have looked well on her. She was the 
right sort. She was not a narrow-minded 
fanatic, either, like many of these revolu- 
tionists. She scereely ever talked about 
the revolution, in fact. Once or twice— 
only once or twice—in those three months 
we really talked together, not about 
things, but about ourselves and what life 
meant to us. She was interested in my 
Tolstoism. I remember once when I was 
talking about it she dropped her head 
in her hand as if she were very weary, 
and said, sadly, ‘ We Russians, we would 
all like to be Tolstoists—but we can’t.’ 
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She believed in terrorism. Well, if I 
ever should win the love of a woman, I 
want her to be like Tyotka,” he said, 
quietly. He sat down and relit his cigar. 

“Three months had gone by like this,” 
he went on. “I had been in Russia then 
two years. I was beginning to think of 
coming back to America, when something 
happened. I generally took my meals 
out to save Tyotka the extra cooking, and 
I used to eat at a little restaurant not 
far from my office. The waiter was a 
talkative chap, interested in America, and 
willing to listen to my halting Russian. 
I usually had my supper at seven. It 
is an odd hour here, and I was often alone 
in the place. 

“One night as I sat down I noticed 
another man at a table in the corner. 
I noticed him without thinking of him, 
seemed to register him in my mind. I 
didn’t really think about him until he 
ealled the head waiter and began to talk. 
Then I seemed to get alert suddenly. My 
ears burned. The waiter made a gesture 
as though he were directing the fellow 
to my office, and just then the man made 
a movement with his head that I recog- 
nized in a flash. I had enough presence 
of mind not to start. A change in the 
way he wore his beard had deceived me. 
But that turn of the head I knew—like 
an animal’s. He was the spy whom I 
had left standing before the mirror of 
the jeweller’s show-case opposite the 
Hotel France. 

“T ate my meal mechanically, and 
wondered what I ought to do. I was sure 
he recognized me, and equally sure that 
it was only a chance encounter. But he 
would follow me when I went out. He 
suspected me because I had been with 
Nikolai. It would be easy enough to 
give him the slip, but I saw that if he 
had asked the waiter where I lived he 
would come there and discover Nikolai 
and perhaps unearth the whole scheme. 
I shifted nervously in my chair, and 
then I felt the revolver in my pocket 
rub against my hip. It touched me like 
a hand out of the dark. I carried a 
revolver because the office was in a lone- 
ly district, deserted after dark except 
by night-birds, and they were inclined 
to be insolent, poor famished devils, if 
they thought you were unarmed. I had 
to use force one night to get away from 
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one that kept at me. I lost my temper 
and hit him harder than was necessary. 
You know I never did know how hard 
I was hitting. And so I decided it was 
better to threaten violence than to really 
use it. I hardly knew how the thing 
worked. You’ve seen these Brownings,” 
and he pulled out the short bright pistol 
and laid it on the table. 

“ Well, when I felt it pressing against 
my hip that night I got up at once and 
went up to the desk and paid my bill. 
I had no definite idea of killing the 
man, but I rehearsed in my mind the 
fact that I had opened the barrel in 
the morning, and there was one cartridge 
in the chamber. When I went out my 
man followed me, apparently sure that 
I had not recognized him. I didn’t look 
back, but I could hear him following 
me quite plainly.” Lambert got up and 
began to walk up and down again. The 
excitement of that night was upon him. 

“T was in a strange, an awfully 
strange, psychological state. Subcon- 
sciously—when I thought of the cartridge 
in the pistol—a complete plan of action 
had sprung into my mind, not step by 
step, like something you think out, but 
ready to use in an instant. All I had 
to do was to keep the hound with me 
until dark, lead him into a deserted part 
of the eity, then turm a dark corner and 
wait for him. I knew a certain street. 
A pistol doesn’t make much noise. The 
people indoors—I had nothing to fear— 
they would only peer out cautiously, and 
the police are no braver than ordinary 
mortals. It was as simple as taking a 
walk. The whole thing came to me in- 
stantaneously, not as a doubtful, des- 
perate plan, but as something ordinary, 
certain to work. 

“ But somehow as I plunged on down 
the street I put it from me. Everything 
I had ever thought consciously was 
against it. I had never killed a man; 
there must be some other way, I said 
to myself. I must think; I must find 
it. And so instead of walking to the 
deserted part of the town, I turned to 
the crowded Nevski. I wanted to gain 
time to think. [ resolved not to accept 
the plan I had made; I tried consciously 
to put it out of my mind, but it stayed 
there like a stationary thing in the back 
of my brain. The facts stared at me; 
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there was no other way. He was follow- 
ing me now—they were safe so long as 
he did that,—but if I shook him off he 
would come to the office the next day. 
If he did not already know the address, 
he would ask the waiter. So I turned 
away from the Nevski. Afraid of losing 
him accidentally in the crowd, I strolled 
about aimlessly for 2 while. Over and 
over I went through the round of my 
argument. I was sure that he had picked 
me up by chance, that he had not de- 
nounced me to any one else, that if he 
were out of the way the danger would 
be over. I could save them all if T 
killed him. Well, for the first time in 
my life I appreciated Hamlet,” he said, 
pausing suddenly. 

“Tt’s strange how your mind works 
on such occasions,” he went on. “I 
seemed to see Irving saying, ‘Ill have 
grounds more relative than this,’ with 
that emphasis which makes life of words 
—just the way he dragged his feet and 
gestured with his full arm. And then 
I laughed to myself over a story I had 
once heard about him. I could have 
screamed with laughter. Then the shuf- 
fle of feet behind me brought me back 
to reality. Again I went around the 
vicious circle—the lives and the work 
of my friends were in this man’s hands. 
If he lived, their work would stop. The 
way to save them was to silence him 
now,—murder, in plain speech. My 
mind said it quite plainly. 

“The moon was rising as I went along 
the boulevard, and falling across a ridged 
roof; it made me think of one of Whis- 
tler’s etchings. Every Whistler etching 
TI had ever seen stood out in my mind 
as if they had been cut there on a series 
of copperplates, and I took off one after 
another. My mind seemed like a vast 
atelier full of Whistlers. When I came 
to the portrait of Carlyle I began to think 
of some passages in the French Revolu- 
fion, considering the style closely, the 
size of the man’s canvas. Again the 
shuffling following feet came into my 
consciousness. Carlyle justified violence. 
The plan which I had tried to drive from 
my mind stood out there again, complete 
and effectual. It was the only thing. I 
decided rt then. 

“T turned on to the bridge over to the 
Vasily Island. At the end of the bridge 
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there would be a policeman. We would 
pass him; beyond, up the boulevard, 
there were a number of cross-streets; 
I would turn into the darkness and wait. 
When my man turned the corner after 
me—well, they’d find him in the morning, 
but they wouldn’t find his secret. Niko- 
lai and Yakov and Tyotka would go on. 

“T looked at my watch. It was after 
ten, and I stepped out briskly. It seemed 
as though I could read the fellow’s mind 
as he followed along. He was thinking 
that I had wandered around to kill time, 
and was hurrying now to keep an ap- 
pointment. Instead of bagging only me 
he would get a valuable address, and per- 
haps people more important than I, and 
be promoted. This is what I imagined 
he was thinking, and my heart hardened. 

“We passed the policeman on guard 
and went on up the boulevard. Every- 
thing was just as I had remembered it— 
a dense shadow fell across the entrance 
to the street I had chosen; there was an 
old piece of wall there. Just before we 
eame to it I stopped before a tobacco 
store and turned around slowly. I did 
it slowly on purpose. That had been 
part of the plan that had come to me. 
It would make my man think I was 
afraid of being followed and wanted to 
be sure the coast was clear. It would 
make him think he had stumbled upon 
a meeting. I caught just a glimpse 
of him as he slunk into a doorway 
then I turned and walked rapidly around 
the corner. 

“But that glimpse of him—it seemed 
to take—it seemed to blunt my pur- 
pose. As I had walked over the bridge 
he was only a spy, a hound who leaped 
at the throat of free things, to be slain 
like a rat. But that glimpse of him— 
it was so strange—had turned him into 
a man—a man with blood in his veins, 
with passions like Nikolai and Tyotka. 
The idea that he might have women 
somewhere who thought him a god, shot 
into my head—and—well—I walked on 
—I don’t know how to tell you—for a mo- 
ment I couldn’t have done it—if he had 
killed them before my eyes. I walked 
on down that dark street wondering at 
myself. He was there—I was ready, but 
T couldn’t do it. Never had my mind 
been more firmly made up to the neces- 
sity, the righteousness of an act, and 
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yet something in me stronger than that 
conviction, something ancient, I suppose, 
and mixed with my blood through cen- 
turies, made my legs walk on despite 
my will. It lasted only a second, that 
strange interim of purpose, and then [ 
seemed to be hot metal again—white 
hot —red—my very blood seemed to 
boil. He was following me, he had 
turned the corner as I had expected, but 
the street was deserted, and he had 
dropped far behind. I would have to 
get nearer to him. 

“Quite suddenly I remembered the 
street more distinctly than I had before. 
I remembered an alleyway—a dark and 
dismal hole even in daylight,—and I 
turned into it. A buttress in the wall 
made a hiding-place, ten feet down the 
alley from the street. I remember that 
my Browning felt cold in my hand and 
that shivers ran down my spine. I leaned 
against the stone wall and waited. There 
was no wavering this time. 

“The seconds dragged themselves out, 
and I heard no sound, no steps. Many 
minutes passed. A great agony of fear 
came to me—awful fear that he might 
not come. ‘ Perhaps the darkness of this 
court is too forbidding, I thought to 
myself. ‘He is afraid to come; he will 
wait for me outside.” Yes, I was quite 
sure that was it. I pictured him crowd- 
ed into the shadow of a doorway waiting 
for me to come back. It was a frightful 
experience, that waiting for him in the 
inky darkness. When people tell of their 
hair turning white at such times I don’t 
believe them. Something in me grew 
old in that half hour, but it wasn’t my 
hair nor anything on the outside. Some- 
thing deep as the loss of life seemed to 
writhe and stiffen. It had been awful 
enough walking across the bridge feeling 
the rub of the pistol on my hip at every 
stride, hearing the fall of his feet be- 
hind me, and knowing that I was go- 
ing to kill him. But it was worse here, 
—a thousand times worse, standing with 
my revolver in my hand, and in my 
heart the awful fear that I might not 
have the chance to kill him, that I might 
have lost it. 

“There was one hope which kept me 
chained in my place. He might come, 
after all. If I waited long enough, he 
would decide that I really had a rendez- 


vous there and would gather courage to 
follow. He would not lese his game just 
at the finish. Perhaps he had crept 
silently to the entrance of the alley and 
was peering in at that moment, ready to 
take flight at the slightest sound. It 
was so dark that I could not have seen 
him if he had. If he did not come 
I stood there through eternity. Off 
somewhere in the night a woman with 
a commonplace voice was singing. I am 
not good at remembering music, but | 
know that tune!—Italian. Sometimes I 
hear it in my sleep, and wake up in a 
sweat. It was so damnably incongruous, 
that soft Southern thing being sung in 
some dim warm drawing-room, perhaps 
ending at some man’s lips, and I stand- 
ing there, wild with rage that I might 
not have the chance to kill a man. After 
a while the singing stopped. There was 
an interminable silence, and then some 
drunkards shouted hoarsely on the boule- 
vard. God! 

“How long I had been there I didn’t 
know. I knew that one could never be 
sure about time. Often my mind would 
wander off. Once I thought of an order 
received that morning for some Lipton 
drills. I stood there and wondered what 
Lipton drills were. I didn’t know whether 
they were army exercises or mining tools. 

“T don’t know how long it had been 
when suddenly a new thought flashed 
into my brain. Perhaps the spy had 
recognized my trap when I had let my 
chance pass; perhaps he guessed that 
there was no rendezvous, that I was just 
standing in there with my _ revolver 
cocked, waiting for him. The thought 
of him just around the corner, smiling, 
laughing at me, filled me with a fury 
I can’t express. I cursed the weakness 
which had paralyzed me just when I 
could have acted. I could wait no longer. 

“T erept to the entrance of the alley. 
The nights are not very dark in Russia 
in September, and I had no doubt that 
IT could make him out lurking in some 
shadow in the street. If he were near 
enough, I would try a shot at him. I 
relied on a rush. I would be on him 
before he realized it, and even if he could 
get his revolver out, I had one too— 
just so I would kill him—to get him 
wiped out—his power gone. So I took 
my Browning in my teeth and crawled 
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along on my hands and knees close to 
the wall where the shadow was darkest. 
It sounds funny, I suppose, an American 
citizen in the twentieth century crawling 
around a dark alley, like a brigand in a 
treasure story, with a revolver in his teeth. 
Sut it didn’t seem funny to me then. One 
can laugh at life—even sneer at it— 
but death, whether you’re giving or tak- 
ing it—there isn’t any humor in that. 

“TI reached the entrance to the alley 
and looked quickly up and down the 
street. I looked again more intently. 
I probed every shadow. There was no 
one there. Suddenly the truth came to 
me, and I sank down on the pavement. 
I lay there for some time, seeing what 
had happened—plainly. I had never 
thought of his going and leaving me 
there. He had probably thought that I 
could be caught at his leisure. It was 
not me he wanted, anyway. It was bet- 
ter to search my house for traces of 
Nikolai. He was probably at the office 
now with the police. 

“T sprang up, quite crazed by my folly 
and weakness, and ran wildly up the 
street. There was no cab in sight. The 
policeman at the bridge shouted at me. 
His voice and the cold breeze from the 
river as 1 went on up the bridge cooled 
me. I had been fool enough for one 
night. I must be calm now. Perhaps 
it was not too late. _I looked at my 
watch. It was after one. I had been 
at least two hours in that black hole. 
To go to the office now would be to walk 
into the lion’s mouth and would do no 
good. Nikolai had given me the address 
of a revolutionist to whom I must go 
in a case of extreme emergency. He 
was the janitor in a house where some 
of the comrades lived. I routed him 
out. He listened to my story se gravely 
as to satisfy even my frenzy. I i'd him 
all except that one moment of weakness 
when I might have killed my man and 
didn’t. What was the use of telling 
that? Somehow I knew—I knew well— 
that such a moment of weakness would 
never come again. ‘Of course you must 
not go,’ he said; ‘I will send some 
one.” He took me up-stairs, pulled a 
young man out of bed, and sent him off 
to give warning if there was time. If 
not, to bring the news. I remember that 
room. I sat there three hours and 


a 

stared about it, waiting. Of course the 
warning was too late. Everything looked 
quiet, but the young fellow saw cracks 
in the door and a bullet hole in the 
window. He was sure that the police 
were inside, waiting for me to return, 
so he had walked by. 

“Tt was days before we got the details. 
Some news of the affair leaked out 
through the police, and at last Tyotka 
smuggled out a letter by the prison 
doctor. My spy had gathered some police 
and smashed in the door. There were 
six of them. Three went up-stairs to my 
room and three stayed below. Nikolai 
and the others, seeing only the three at 
the door, decided on a dash. Nikolai got 
a ball through the head at the first shot. 
Tyotka was wounded in the foot and was 
eaptured. Only Yakov got away. 

“For some days the comrades hid me, 
—days of hell for me when I thought 
of Nikolai and Tyotka and that bloated- 
faced devil. I did mechanically what 
they told me to. At last they brought 
the news that they had arranged to 
smuggle me aboard a ship for England. 
I was a marked man now, and would not 
be safe in Russia. Then I rebelled. I 
suppose I had decided long before, only 
I did not know it. I had tried non- 
resistance—had hesitated to kill a com- 
mon fool hired to betray; and one man— 
a worthy one—had died through my weak- 
ness, and a woman, the finest I had ever 
known, was in a prison hospital. So 
I decided to stay. You see, I felt as 
though I had some business with that 
spy that had to be settled, two long 
blood-red marks. And then as long as 
they had taken Tyotka on my account, I 
thought I'd stay to do what little I could 
in her place, at least till she got out.” 

He looked up as though his story was 
finished. 

“Where is Tyotka now?” I asked. 

He waved his hand in the direction 
of the Peterpaulovsky prison. 

“ And the spy?” 

He did not answer. 

“And the spy?’ I repeated. “Did 
you find him again?” 

He looked at his hands a moment, with 
some emotion, terrible as a typhoon, roll- 
ing up into his face, and then he looked 
up at me and nodded, his teeth clenched, 
his eyes ablaze and wild. 
































AN EVENING 


SKY—CIRRO-CUMULUS ABOVE STRATUS 





Clouds 


BY ARTHUR 


Principal of the Royal Albert Mer 
LOUDS in some one or other of 
their many forms are almost al- 


ways with us. They, and the blue 
vault which forms their background, to- 
gether make one-half of our environment. 
They accompany, and often precede, all 
those changes of weather which make a 
large part of our lives, and an even larger 
Yet the Eng- 
lish language, the richest tongue which 
is spoken, has no words of popular origin 
by which the details of a cloudy sky can 
be intelligently discussed. A few popu- 
lar cloud indeed, exist, but 
they are used in so vague a manner, and 
there is so to their 
to 


part of our conversation. 


names do, 


much uncertainty as 

that they only serve 

phasize the lack of any real code. 
To many, the extraordinary variety of 
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meaning, em- 
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cloud forms, and the way in which they 


graduate into one another, may seem 
enough excuse, since it is not easy to 


fasten a special name upon one particular 
stage in a long-continued series. But cloud 
forms do group themselves into well de- 
fined families, and certain forms bear 
a relation to weather changes so obvious 
that little required 
to note them. How is it, then, that these 


families and these portents of the weather 


very observation is 


to ceme have not long ago found places 
in the popular dictionary ? 

The fact is that singularly few people 
really observe the clouds. Even those 
who are keenly on the alert for all else 
that goes on around them very often take 
little heed of the unless they 


happen to form the chief features of a 


clouds 
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those whose compo- 
nent particles are 
frozen into minute 
crystals of ice, and 
those whose par- 
ticles are tiny drop- 
lets of water. Ice 
clouds are the high- 
est and_ thinnest, 
and are almost al- 
ways characterized 
by a fibrous struc- 
ture, and by the 
fact that they cast 
no definite  shad- 
Indeed, as a 
general rule, they 
fail to hide the sun 


ows. 








CIRRJS CLOUDS 


sunset sky, or some such phenomenon, 
then it is the effects of light and 
color which are noticed rather than the 


cloud forms. 


and 


Some twenty years ago, when the ap- 
plication of photography to cloud study 
was in its infancy, the writer had a large 


collection on view at a meeting of the 


British Association. On passing one 
day through the gallery where they were 
hung a group of three or four of the 
most distinguished physicists of the world 
was found standing before some pictures 
of wavelike forms, busily discussing the 
mode in which such clouds could have 
produced. at 

had no idea,” said one 


been 


enough to make 
their presence 
greatly felt. 

These are those which were named by 
Luke Howard, little more than a century 
ago, cirrus clouds. True, typical cirrus 
always appears as short, curling wisps 
of white tangled threads, sometimes ar- 
ranged in fan-shaped bunches, sometimes 
in long parallel bundles, sometimes in 
beautifully intricate network. Every large 
storm-cloud is fringed on its advancing 
side by long bands made up of cirrus, 
and many of these broad ribbons have a 
most complicated internal structure re- 
sembling that of an enormous feather. 
At other times, when the air is still, the 
ice clouds form ‘nto small balls of cloud 





of them, turning to the 
writer, “that clouds 
had such definite forms 
until I saw these pho- 
tographs of yours.” 
Here was a man whose 
whole life had been 
spent in accurate ob- 
servation, and yet he 
had never what 
any may see for 
the mere trouble of 
looking. What wonder, 
then, that such things 
should escape the no- 
tice of the great ma- 
jority. 


seen 
one 











Clouds fall naturally 
into two great classes, 


ALTO CLOUDS 

















WAveD ALTO-STRATUS 


The 


little balls are always small, and each 


which float side by side in patches. 


cloudlet is more or less semi-transparent, 
showing no shadow on the 
from the sun, but all parts gleaming 
equally bright. If such clouds are watch- 
ed they are often seen to change their 
shape, passing from the globular cloud- 
lets to a mass of fibres, as if the little 
snowflakes which made them had begun 
to fall slowly earthward. Then in a 
moment the whole lacework melts away 
into the blue, only to begin again. 

At other times the little balls of cloud 
make their appearance and float along 
with little change, so that they may be 
watched while they travel many miles. 
On these occasions they frequently drop 
down long slender filaments, which trail 
behind, bending into graceful, descending 
curves which dwindle away to nothing. 
These are the falling snowflakes, and 
they trail behind because they descend 
into air which is moving less rapidly. 

Yet, again, when the upper air is full 
of movement, eddies and swirls taking 
place in different directions, the cirrus 
clouds are transformed into curving 
lines, some downward, some upward, ac- 
cording to whether they are caught and 
drawn out by this eddy or that. Such 
a condition can only occur when there 


side away 
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is a strong wind above us, and the charac- 
teristic form of cirrus, therefore, comes 
in windy weather, or 
gales may be expected. 

Cirrus clouds are generally detached, 
leaving broad spaces of blue sky, but 
sometimes they spread out in level sheets 
which ultimately cover large portions of 
the heavens. These sheets of cloud are 
then called cirro-stratus, while the granu- 
lar or lumpy variety is known as cirro- 
cumulus. But there is one peculiar cloud 
which should be cirrus al- 
though it shows little of the character- 
istic fibrous structure, because there is 
no doubt that it is made of minute ice 
particles. It appearance at 
first as a silvery gray haze through which 
the sun or moon shines with little loss 
of lustre, but the presence of the cloud 
is shown by a large ring of light around 
the luminary. A halo, as this is called, 
around the moon is often seen, and is 
well known to be an indication of a 
coming storm, for the great cloud canopy 
of a moving cyclone is fringed with this 
cirro-nebula, as it is called by meteorolo- 
gists. The halo formed round the sun, 
though really very much commoner and 
much more beautiful, is comparatively 
seldom seen. The whole sky, when cov- 
ered with the cirro-nebula, glows so bril- 


when storms or 


classed as 


makes its 


























liantly under full sunlight that the eye 
is dazzled; but if the sun is hidden by 
lower cloud, or if the 
whole is seen by reflection from a sheet 
of glass blackened on the back, the halo 
stands out in glowing rainbow tints, glit- 
tering like the on an 
shell. Every then 
happens to notice these beautiful tints, 


some denser and 


colors iridescent 


now and some one 
and in due course a paragraph appears 
in some newspaper about the wonderful 
iridescent cloud, though the phenomenon 
is much commoner than a thunder-storm. 

Cirrus clouds are extremely beautiful, 
but their very delicacy is a defect, and 
they must yield the palm for beauty to 
those which come a little lower in the air, 
where moisture is more abundant, and 
where the begin. These 
known to alto-cumulus 
when their characteristic feature is the 
collection of the particles into more or 
rounded or detached cloudlets, or 
alto-stratus when the dominant feature 
is a level sheet or layer of cloud. 


water clouds 


are science as 


less 


SUMMER CUMULUS 





Our 
most 


and 
the alto 
clouds. They resemble cirro-cumulus and 


most sunsets our 


brilliant 


gorgeous 


skies are due to 


cirro-stratus, but their component cloud- 
lets are larger and denser, and there is 
rarely admixture 
fibres. The sun shining through them is 
greatly dimmed, and may even be hidden 
altogether; but this denser structure en- 
ables them to reflect more light from 
their sunlit surfaces, and to throw con- 


any with cirriform 


trasting shadows on the surfaces turned 
away. They stand out on the _ back- 
ground of the blue sky with a brilliancy 
and solidity which distinguish 
them from the thinner cirrus, and 
halo or iridescent play of color is ever 
seen among them. When, however, the 
glowing colors of sunset are thrown upon 
them they shine out with a splendor 
which is matched by no other cloud. 
Floating, as they do, at a height of sev- 
eral miles above the ground, they catch 
the full light of the sun long after it 
has set, and it is no uncommon thing 


easily 


no 
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for them to stand out like flakes and balls 
of fire against a background of purple 
sky. The most splendid sunset ever seen 
by the writer was one evening in De- 
cember, 1883, when the gorgeous coloring 
of one of the famous sunsets due to the 
voleanie dust thrown up from Krakatoa 
was reflected by some wonderfully mar- 
shalled rows of alto-cumulus. 

This arrangement of cloudlets in 
rows is not restricted to those of the 
alto class. Cirro-cumulus shows it even 
more often. In both cases it must be 
caused by differences in the velocity with 
which the air is moving at different alti- 
tudes. Any such difference must result 
in wavelike up and down movements, 
which act upon the level where the clouds 
are forming in such a way as to deter- 
mine where they shall or shall not come 
into being. Waved clouds, or ripple 
clouds, as they may be called, have very 
short lives. They mark either the closing 
hour of a sheet of cloud which is break- 
ing up and disappearing, or the opening 
phases of one which is growing. Some- 
times the waves are bent or eurved. At 
one time they may form long unbroken 
lines, and at another each wave is com- 
posed of a Tow of balls or flakes. In 
any ease they are most beautiful, and 
from their rapid changes most interest- 
ing to watch. 

Alto clouds are most frequent, most 
varied, and most beautiful in still, calm, 
summer weather. Not the type of blaz- 
ing heat which attends a very high 
barometer. That is marked by a steel 
blue sky, a dim, hazy distance and ab- 
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sence of cloud, except perchance a few 
light wisps of lofty cirrus. But when 
such a spell of anti-cyclonie weather is 
coming to an end, or in the sultry heat 
which gives birth to thunder-storms, then 
it is that we find the alto clouds in their 
greatest perfection. 

We may watch them, if we will, slow- 
ly forming as little spots of white, larger 
and evidently more opaque than their 
loftier representatives in the cirrus zone. 
Sometimes they form rounded balls of 
cloud, and, if so, they signify only that 
the weather conditions are rather un- 
stable. At other times the little balls 
begin to lengthen upward, so that they 
float like pillows upon end. This is a 
well known warning that the state of 
the air is just that which breeds the 
thunder-cloud. Indeed, alto-cumulus of 
this type is probably unknown except 
in the neighborhood of violent electrical 
disturbances, and, if it is seen, the anvil 
top of a thunder-cloud is usually to be 
found somewhere or other on the horizon. 
Turreted el ud it has been called in 
reference to the way in which its cloud- 
lets lift up their heads. They commonly 
stand in companies, but are sometimes 
broadly and evenly distributed over wide 
areas of sky, drifting slowly at a height 
of four or five miles above our heads. 
They are clouds of the afternoon, rarely 
forming until the day is well advanced, 
and seldom lasting into twilight. 

Late in the afternoon, and persistent 
long after the sun has disappeared, an- 
other form of alto cloud is seen in which 
the detached cloudlets have the form of 
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which seem to con- 
cern us more imme- 
diately. We do not 
always realize that 
the changing fea- 
tures of the shining 
cirrus, or the more 
brilliant formations 
of the alto clouds, 
full of mean 
ing, or how much 
may be learned 
from them by not- 
ing their forms in 
connection with the 
behavior of the ba- 
rometer. But all 


are 








ALTO-CUMULUS CLOUDS 


pillows lying flat. Indeed, the idea they 
convey is rather that of a flat sheet broken 
into innumerable pieces, so the whole is 
called spotted alto-stratus, or in popular 
language mackerel sky, when that term 
is properly used. The common saying 
that mackerel sky is a sign of rain is 
not altogether mistaken. Alto-stratus of 
this kind is always a sign of unsettled 
conditions, but it is more frequent when 
wet weather is improving, and often 
forms the glory of the sunset after a 
rainy day. 

The alto cloud which is an almost sure 
symptom of bad 
weather is the level 
sheet of alto-stratus 


can appreciate the 
nim>us, or. rain- 
cloud, with its dull 
gray ragged masses 
must be 


of vapor; and 


we preoccu- 
pied indeed not to see its approach 
and know its meaning. The stratus 
also, or level sheet of cloud, comes 


home to us, for it brings the dull gray 
skies of winter, and seems to serve no 
useful purpose except to draw a blanket 
over us at night and save us from too 
keen a touch of frost. Stratus is also 
a very familiar feature of the evening 
sky. The uprising currents which are 
the consequence of the heat of day begin 
to slacken toward sunset, and when the 
twilight is upon us they generally cease 





through which the 
sun or moon shows 
as a bright blur 


without any colored 
fringes or distant 
halo. If it grows 
denser and darker, 
shutting out more 
and more light, the 
wise and observant 
will make ready, 
for however fine the 
weather may have 
been, a change is 
almost certainly at 
hand. 
Far 
level of 


the 
alto 


below 
the 














clouds those 


come 
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Pm MING 
altogether. While they last, the water 
particles which form the clouds are 


buoyed up like corks upon a fountain, 
but when they end, the little droplets 
fall earthward The 
layer in which this takes place is soon 
saturated with 
droplets convert it into a slowly sinking 


into warmer air. 


moisture, and then more 
sheet of cloud which gets lower and lower, 
and more and more broken, until it dis- 
appears altogether. 

As for the cumulus, the towering white 


masses of gleaming vapor which rear 
their vast pyramids against the sky, 


who has not watched them as they move 
in silent the 
ovher? They are clouds of spring, sum- 


state from one horizon to 


mer, and autumn, reaching their best de- 


velopment in sunny weather when the 
ground is moist and warm. 

Each one, indeed, is but the visible 
summit of a tall column of rising air 


which floats upwards from the ground, 
carrying its water vapor with it. As the 
damp air rises higher it expands more 
and more and becomes cooler in 
quence, until at length, at some particu- 
lar level, it is cooled so much that some 


conse- 





THUNDER-STORM 


This 


as the air 


of its watery burden is condensed. 
is the base of the cloud, and 
rises, more and more of the mist appears, 
until 
laden with water particles that ascent is 


the mass of air is so cool and so 


stopped. The clear-cut outline of the 
upper part of a cumulus seems still 
enough to the careless eye, but, if it be 
steadily watched, it will be seen to be 


in continual movement, some of its domes 


rising, others sinking or moving side- 
ways, and the stately stillness is seen to 
be really incessant change, huge columns 
of vapor heaving and rolling together. 
The warmer the surface of the ground 
and the stiller the air the greater do these 
uprising columns become, and the clouds 
grow in volume until they can be meas- 
and then they 


pass into the cumulo-nimbus or shower 


ured by the cubic mile; 


cloud, of which the awe-inspiring thunder- 
cloud is the ultimate development. 

Thunder-clouds, or from 
a smart shower is falling, can always be 
distinguished from the harmless cumulus 
by the contour of the upper part. On a 
hot day, if the top of a distant thunder- 


to be 


those which 


cloud is watched, it may be seen 
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rising rapidly above its fellows, or some 
one of its domes may be rising above the 
rest. Step by step it rises, at first end- 
ing in a rounded curve. But the top 
soon seems to flatten, not by a descent 
of the crown, but by a more rapid up- 
rush of its sides, and then the summit 
spreads out rapidly in a horizontal plane, 
while the central column thickens until 
the outline of the whole is like that of 
a gigantic anvil far above the summits 
of the other clouds. Well may our fore- 
fathers have thought that the thunder 
was the soun 


of Thor’s hammer strokes, 
for this anvil form is the distinguishing 
feature of the fully formed thunder- 
cloud It is hidden in the larger ex- 
amples, and passes into the greater thun- 
der - clouds which consist of a disk of 
cumulus whose summits rise higher and 
higher toward the centre. Here is a vast 
column, sometimes several miles in di- 
ameter, of uprushing vapor, which ex- 
pands above into an upper disk of cirri- 
form cloud, often spreading for many 
miles ahead of the central storm. The 
dimensions of these thunder-clouds are 
sometimes very great. One which was 
roughly measured by the writer must 
have contained at least one hundred and 
fifty cubic miles of cloud; and it was by 
no means an unusually large specimen of 
its kind. 

Steadily these great clouds pass on- 
ward, but just as the growth of a sum- 
mer cumulus creates forces which limit 
its size, so the heavy rain and frozen 
hail which are the consequence of the 
great size of the thunder-cloud chill the 
ascending currents and check their up- 
rush. Ultimately they come to an end, 
and the anvil top sinks down into a flat- 
topped cloud destined to break up and 


disappear, unless perchance some other 
portion of the great lower disk should 
boil up in a similar way and repeat the 
whole cycle. This is what happens when 
a thunder-storm divides into two, and to 
some extent it is the reason why such 
storms seem to roll to and fro. 

Thunder-clouds are rarely single. They 
form in companies, and since they are 
due to specially violent upward currents 
they come chiefly in hot weather, and 
though they often make very violent 
squalls of wind they rarely come into 
being in windy weather. 

The very conditions which give rise 
to them are also those which bring the 
most beautiful and most varied exam- 
ples of the higher cloud, for the same 
expansion of the lower air to which 
they are due produces upward heav- 
ings of the upper air, and so brings 
about the production of alto-cumulus 
and cirro-cumulus. 

Growth, change, and decay form a trio 
which amount to a law of nature. Each 
has its causes, each its meaning, each 
comes in its proper place. The student 
of the clouds can follow all their forms 
through the three stages, and ean learn 
by experience how to foretell what is to 
come from what he sees occur. The 
thunder-cloud gives us the grandest and 
most rapid history, and has a human in- 
terest of danger and destructiveness 
which makes it appeal to all. But all 
clouds have their histories also. Their 
modifications are no less interesting and 
no less marked, but their meaning and 
their movement can only be fully ap- 
preciated by those who care to look above 
them and study carefully the mysterious 
and beautiful features of the great aerial 
ocean upon whose floor we live. 
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The Testing of 


Diana Mallory 


A NOVEL 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER XVII 

HE Whitsuntide recess passed—for 
T the wanderers in Italy—in a glo- 

rious prodigality of sun, a rushing 
of bud and leaf to “ feed in air,” a twit- 
tering of birds, a splendor of warm 
nights,—which for once endorsed the tra- 
ditional rhapsodies of the poets. The 
little party of friends which had met at 
Assisi moved on together to Siena and 
Perugia, except for Marion Vincent, and 
Frobisher. They quietly bade farewell, 
and went their way. 

When Marion kissed Diana at parting, 
she said with emphasis— 

“Mow, remember!—you are not to 
come to London! You are not to go to 
work in the East End. I forbid it!— 
You are to go home—and look lovely— 
and be happy!” 

Diana’s eyes gazed wistfully into hers. 

“T am afraid—I hadn’t thought lately 
of coming to London,” she murmured. 
“T suppose—I’m a coward. And just 
now, I should be no good to anybody.” 

“All right. I don’t care for your 
reasons—so long as you go home—and 
don’t uproot.” 

Marion held her close. She had heard 
all the girl’s story, had shown her the 
most tender sympathy. And on this 
strange wedding journey of hers, she 
knew that she carried with her Diana’s 
awed love and yearning remembrance. 

But now she was eager to be gone; 
to be alone again with her best friend, 
in this breathing space that remained 
to them. 

So Diana saw them off—the shabby, 
handsome man, with his lean, proud, sin- 
cere face,—and the woman, so frail and 
white, yet so indomitable. They carried 
various bags and parcels, mostly tied up 
with string, which represented all their 
luggage; they travelled with the peasants, 
fraternizing with them where they could; 
Vor. CXVII.—No. 698.—28 


and it was useless, as Diana saw, to press 
luxuries on either of them. Many heads 
turned to look at them, in the streets 
or on the railway platform. There was 
something tragic in their aspect; yet not 
a trace of abjectness; nothing that asked 
for pity. When Diana last caught sight 
of them, Marion had a contadino’s child 
on her knee, in the corner of a third- 
class carriage, and Frobisher opposite- he 
spoke a fluent Italian—was laughing and 
jesting with the father. Marion, smil- 
ing, waved her hand, and the train bove 
them away. 


The others moved to Perugia, and the 
hours they spent together in the high 
and beautiful town were for all of them 
hours of well-being. Diana was the cen- 
tre of the group. In the eyes of the three 
men her story invested her with a pecul- 
iar and touching interest. Their knowl- 
edge of it, and her silent acceptance of 
their knowledge, made a bond between 
her and them which showed itself in a 
hundred ways. Neither Ferrier, nor 
Chide, nor young Forbes could ever do 
too much for her, or think for her too 
loyally. And on the other hand it was 
her inevitable perception of their un- 
spoken thoughts which gave her courage 
towards them; a kind of freedom which 
it is very difficult for women to feel or 
exercise, in the ordinary circumstances 
of life. She gave them each—gratefully 
a bit of her heart, in different ways. 
Bobbie had adopted her as elder sister, 
having none of his own; and by now she 
knew all about his engagement, his dis- 
taste for the Foreign Office, his lack of 
prospects there, and his determination to 
change it for some less expensive and 
more remunerative calling. But Lady 
Niton was the dragon in the path. She 
had all sorts of ambitious projects for 
him, none of which, according to Forbes, 
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ever came off, there being always some 
better fellow to be had. Diplomacy in 
her eyes was the natural sphere of a 
young man of parts and family, and as 
for the money, if he would only show 
the smallest signs of getting on, she 
would find it. But in the service of his 
country, Bobby showed no signs whatever 
of “getting on.” He hinted uncomfort- 
ably in his conversations with Diana, 
at the long list of his obligations to 
Lady Niton—money lent, interest exerted, 
services of many kinds—spread over four 
or five years, ever since, after a chance 
meeting in a country house, she had ap- 
pointed herself his earthly providence, 
and he, an orphan of good family, with 
a small income, and extravagant tastes, 
had weakly accepted her bounties. 

“ Now of course she insists on my mar- 
rying somebody with money. As if any 
chaperon would look at me'!—Two years 
ago I did make up to a nice girl,—a real 
nice girl—and only a thousand a year— 
nothing so tremendous after all. But 
her mother twice carried her off, in the 
middle of a rattling ball, because she 
had engaged herself to me—like sending 
a naughty child to bed! And the next 
time the mother made me take her down 
to supper, and expounded to me her 
view of a chaperon’s duties—‘ My busi- 
ness, Mr. Forbes ’—you should have seen 
her stony eye!—‘ is to-mar, not to make. 
The suitable marriages make themselves, 
or are made in heaven. I have nothing 
to do with them, except to keep a fair 
field. The unsuitable marriages have to 
be prevented, and will be prevented. You 
understand me? ‘ Perfectly,’ I said— I 
understand perfectly—To mar is human, 
and to make divine? Thank you. Have 
some more jelly? No? Shall I ask for 
your carriage?! Good night.’ But Lady 
Niton won’t believe a word of it. She 
thinks I’ve only to ask and have. She’ll 
be rude to Ettie, and I shall have to 
punch her head—metaphorically. And 
how ean you punch a person’s head when 
they’ve lent you money?” 

Diana could only laugh, and commend 
him to his Ettie, who, to judge from her 
letters, was a girl of wits, to get him out 
of his serape. 


Meanwhile, Ferrier, the man of affairs, 
statesman, thinker, and pessimist, found 





in his new friendship with Diana at once 
that “agrément,” that relaxation, which 
men of his sort can only find in the soci- 
ety of those women who, without com- 
peting with them, can yet by sympathy 
and native wit made their companion- 
ship abundantly worth while; and also, a 
means, as it were, of vicarious amends, 
which he very eagerly took. 

He was in facet ashamed for Lady 
Lucy; humiliated, moreover, by his own 
small influence with her in a vital mat- 
ter. And both shame and humiliation 
took the form of tender consideration for 
Lady Lucy’s victim. 

It did not at ail diminish the value of 
his kindness, that—most humanly—it 
largely showed itself in what many peo- 
ple would have considered egotistical con- 
fessions to a charming girl. Diana 
found a constant distraction, a constant 
interest, in listening. Her solitary life 
with her scholar father had prepared her 
for such a friend. In the overthrow of 
love and feeling, she bravely tried to 
pick up the threads of the old intellectual 
pleasures. And both Ferrier and Chide, 
two of the ablest men of their generation, 
were never tired of helping her thus to 
recover herself. Chide was an admirable 
story-teller; and the mere experience of 
his life had stored him with tales, hu- 
morous and grim; while Ferrier talked 
history and poetry, as they strolled about 
Siena or Perugia; and, as he sat at night 
among the letters of the day, had a score 
of interesting and amusing things to say 
about the polities of the moment. He 
reserved his “ confessions ” of course for 
the téies-a-téte of country walks. It was 
then that Diana seemed to be holding 
in her girlish hands something com- 
plex and rare; a nature not easily to be 
understood by one so much younger. 
His extraordinary gifts, his disinterested 
temper, his astonishing powers of work 
raised him in her eyes to heroic stature. 
And then, some very human weakness, 
some natural vanity, such as wives love 
and foster in their husbands, but which 
in his ease appeared merely forlorn and 
eccentric,—some deep note of loneliness 
—would touch her heart, and rouse her 
pity. He talked generally with an amaz- 
ing confidence, not untouched perhaps 
with arrogance, of the political struggle 
before him; believed he should earry the 
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country with him, and impose his policy 
on a divided party. Yet again and again, 
amid the flow of hopeful speculation, 
Diana became aware, as on the first eve- 
ning of Assisi, of some hidden and tragic 
doubt, both of fate and of himself, some 
deep-rooted weariness, against which the 
energy of his talk seemed to be perpetu- 
ally reacting and protesting. And the 
solitariness and meagreness of his life in 
all its personal and domestie aspects ap- 
palled her. She saw him often as a great 
man—a really great man—yet starved 
and shelterless—amid the storms that 
were beating up around him. 

The friendship between him and Chide 
appeared to be very close, yet not a little 
surprising. They were old comrades in 
Parliament, and Chide was in the main 
a whole-hearted supporter of Ferrier’s 
policy and views; resenting in particular, 
as Diana soon diseovered, Markham’s 
change of attitude. But the two men 
had hardly anything else in common. 
Ferrier was an enormous reader, most 
variously accomplished; while his polit- 
ical Whiggery was balanced by a restless 
scepticism in philosophy and religion. 
For the rest he was an ascetic, even in 
the stream of London life; he cared noth- 
ing for most of the ordinary amuse- 
ments; he played a vile hand at whist 
(bridge had not yet dawned upon a 
waiting world); he drank no wine, and 
was contentedly ignorant both of sport 
and games. 

Chide on the other hand was as inno- 
cent of books as Lord Palmerston. All 
that was necessary for his career as a 
great advocate he could possess himself 
of in the twinkling of an eye; his natu- 
ral judgment and acuteness were of the 
first order; his powers of eloquence among 
the most famous of his time. But it 
is doubtful whether Lady Niton would 
have found him much better informed 
about the politics of her youth than Bar- 
ton himself. Sir James too was hazy 
about Louis Philippe, and could never 
remember, in the order of Prime Minis- 
ters, whether Canning or Lord Liverpool 
came first. With this, he was a simple 
and devout Catholic; loved on his holi- 
day to serve the mass of some poor priest 
in a mountain valley; and had more than 
once been known to carry off some lax 
Catholic junior on his circuit to the per- 
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formance of his Easter duties, willy- 
nilly—by a mixture of magnetism and 
authority. For all games of chance, he 
had a perfect passion; would play whist 
all night, and conduct a case magnifi- 
cently all day. And although he was no 
sportsman in the ordinary sense, hav- 
ing had no opportunities in a very pe 
nurious youth, he had an Irishman’s 
love of horseflesh, and knew the Derby 
winners from the beginning with as 
much accuracy as Macaulay knew the 
Senior Wranglers. 

Yet the two men loved, respected, and 
understood each other. Diana wondered 
secretly whether Sir James could have 
explained to her the bond between Fer- 
rier and Lady Lucy. That, to her in 
experience, was a complete mystery! Al 
most every day, Ferrier wrote to Tallyn, 
and twice a week at least, as the 
letters were delivered at table Vhéte, 
Diana could not help seeing the long 
pointed writing on the thin black-edged 
paper, which had once been for her the 
signal of doom. She hardly suspected 
indeed how often she herself made 
the subject of the man’s letters. Ferrier 
wrote of her persistently to Lady Lucy, 
being determined that so much punish- 
ment at least should be meted out to that 
lady. The mistress of Tallyn on her side 
never mentioned the name of Miss Mal- 
lory. All the pages in his letters which 
coneerned her might never have been 
written; and he was well aware that not 
a word of them would ever reach Oliver. 
Diana’s pale and saddened beauty; the 
dignity which grief, tragic grief, free 
from all sordid or ignoble elements, can 
infuse into a personality; the affection 
she inspired, the universal sympathy that 
was felt for her—he dwelt on these 
things, till Lady Lucy, exasperated, 
could hardly bring herself to open the 
envelopes which contained his lucubra- 
tions. Could any subject, in correspond- 
ence with herself, be more unfitting or 
more futile?—and what difference could 
it all possibly make with the girl’s shock- 
ing antecedents ? 


One radiant afternoon, after a long 
day of sightseeing, Diana and Mrs. Col- 
wood retreated to their rooms to write 
letters and to rest; Forbes was hotly en- 
gaged in bargaining for an Umbrian 
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primitif, which he had just discovered in 
an old house in a back street, whither, no 
doubt, the skilful antiquario had that 
morning transported it from his shop; 
and Sir James had gone ov* for a stroll, 
on the splendid road which winds grad- 
ually down the hill on which Perugia 
stands, to the tomb of the Volumnii on 
the edge of the plain, and so on to Assisi 
and Foligno in the blue distance. 

Half way down, he met Ferrier, as- 
eending from the tomb. Sir James 
turned, and they strolled back together. 
The Umbrian landseape, girdling the su- 
perb town, showed itself unveiled. Every 
gash on the torn white sides of the east- 
ern Appenines, every tint of purple or 
porcelain-blue on the nearer hills, every 
plane of the smiling valley as it wound 
southwards, lay bathed in a broad and 
searching light, which yet was a light of 
beauty,—of infinite illusion. 

“T must say I have enjoyed my life!—” 
said Ferrier abruptly, as they paused to 
look back—“ though I don’t put it alto- 
gether in the first class!” 

Sir James raised his eyebrows—smiled 
—and did not immediately reply. 

“(© .de—old fellow!” Ferrier resumed, 
turning to him— “ Before leaving Eng- 
land I signed my will. Do you object 
that I have named you one of the 
two executors?” 

Sir James gave him a cordial glance. 

“All right, Pll do my best—if need 
arises. I suppose, Johnnie,—you’re a 
rich man?” 

The name “Johnnie,” very rarely 
heard between them, went back to early 
days at the Bar, when Ferrier was for 
a time in the same chambers with the 
young Irishman, who within three years 
of being called was making a large in- 
come; whereas Ferrier had very soon 
convinced himself that the Bar was not 
for him, nor he for the Bar, and be- 
ing a man of means had “ plumped” 
for polities. 

“Yes, I’m not badly off,” said Ferrier; 
“T’m almost the last of my family; and 
a lot of money has found its way to me 
first and last. It’s been precious difficult 
to know what to do with it. If Oliver 
Markham had stuck to that delightful 
girl, I should have left it to him.” 

Sir James made a growling sound, 
more expressive than articulate. 
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“ As it is”—Ferrier resumed—“ I have 
left half of it to my old Oxford college; 
and half to the University.” 

Chide nodded. Presently a slight flush 
rose in his very clear complexion, and he 
looked round on his companion with 
sparkling eyes. 

“Tt is odd that you should have start- 
ed this subject. I too have just signed 
a new will.” 

“Ah?” Ferrier’s broad countenance 
showed a very human curiosity. “TI be- 
lieve you are searcely more blessed with 
kindred than I?’ 

“No. In the main I could please my- 
self. I have left the bulk of what I had 
to leave—to Miss Mallory.” 

“Excellent!” cried Ferrier. “She 
treats you already like a daughter.” 

“She is very kind to me,” said Sir 
James, with a touch of ceremony that 
became him. “ And there is no one in 
whom I feel a deeper interest.” 

“She must be made happy!” exclaimed 
Ferrier—* she must! Is there no one— 
besides Oliver?” 

Sir James drew himself up. “I hope 
she has put all thought of Oliver out of 
her mind long since. Well!—I had a 
letter from Lady Fenton last week,— 
dear woman that!—all the love-affairs 
in the county come to roost in her 
mind. She talks of young Roughsedge. 
Perhaps you don’t know anything of 
the gentleman ?” 

He explained, so far as his own knowl- 
edge went. Ferrier listened attentively. 
A soldier? Good. Handsome, modest, 
and capable’—better. Had just distin- 
guished himself in this Nigerian expe- 
dition — mentioned in despatches last 
week. Better still!—so long as he kept 
clear of the folly of allowing himself to 
be killed. But as to the feelings of the 
young lady? 

Sir James sighed. “I sometimes see 
in her traces of—of inheritance—which 
make one anxious.” 

Ferrier’s astonishment showed itself in 
mouth and eyes. 

“What I mean is,” said Sir James 
hastily, “a dramatic, impassioned way 
of looking at things. It would never do 
if she were to get any damned nonsense 
about ‘expiation,’? or not being free to 
marry,—into her head.” 

Ferrier agreed, but a little awkwardly, 
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since the “damned nonsense” was Lady 
Luey’s nonsense, and both knew it. 

They walked slowly back to Assisi, first 
putting their elderly heads together a 
little further on the subject of Diana, 
and then passing on to the politics of 
the moment—to the ever present subject 
of the party revolt, and its effect on 
the election. 

“ Pshaw!—let them attack you as they 
please!” said Chide, after they had 
talked a while. “ You are safe enough. 
There is no one else. You are like the 
hero in a novel, ‘the indispensable.’ ” 

Ferrier laughed. 

“Don’t be so sure. There is always a 
‘ supplanter "—wher the time is ripe.” 

“Where is he? Who is he?” 

“T had a very curious letter from 
Lord Philip this morning,” said Fer- 
rier thoughtfully. 

Chide’s expression changed. 

Lord Philip Darey, a brilliant but 
quite subordinate member of the former 
Liberal Government, had made but oc- 
casional appearances in Parliament dur- 
ing the five years’ rule of the Tories. He 
was a traveller and explorer, and when 
in England, a passionate votary of the 
Turf. An incisive tongue, never more 
amusing than when it was engaged in 
railing at the English workman and de- 
mocracy in general, a handsome person, 
and a strong leaning to Ritualism,— 
these qualities and distinctions had not 
for some time done much to advance his 
Parliamentary position. But during the 
preceding session he had been more regu- 
lar in his attendance at the House, and 
had made a_ considerable impression 
there,—as a man of eccentric, but pos- 
sibly great ability. On the whole he 
had been a loyal supporter of Ferrier’s; 
but in two or three recent speeches 
there had been signs of coquetting with 
the extremists. 

Ferrier having mentioned the letter, 
relapsed into silence. Sir James, with a 
little contemptuous laugh, enquired what 
the nature of the letter might be. 

“Oh well, he wants certain pledges.” 
Ferrier drew the letter from his pocket, 
and handed it to his friend. Sir James 
perused it, and handed it back with a 
sarcastic lip. 

“He imagines you are going to accept 
that programme ?” 
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“T don’t know. But it is clear that 
the letter implies a threat if I don’t.” 

“A threat of desertion? Let him.” 

“ That letter wasn’t written off his own 
bat. There is a good deal behind it. 
The plot in fact is thickening. From the 
letters of this morning, I see that a regu- 
lar press campaign is beginning.” 

He mentioned two party papers which 
had already gone over to the dissi- 
dents, one of some importance, the other 
of none, 

“All right,” said Chide: “so long as 
the Herald and the Flag do their duty. 
By the way, hasn’t the Herald got a 
new editor?” 

“Yes—a man called Barrington—a 
friend of Oliver's.” 

“ Ah¢’—a good deal sounder on many 
points than Oliver!” grumbled Sir James. 

Ferrier did not reply. 

Chide noticed the invariable way in 
which Markham’s name dropped between 
them, whenever it was introduced in 
this connection. 

As they neared the gate of the town 
they parted, Chide returning to the hotel, 
while Ferrier, the most indefatigable of 
sightseers, hurried off towards San Pietro. 

He spent a quiet hour on the Peru- 
ginos, deciding however with himself in 
the end that they gave him but a moder- 
ate pleasure; and then came out again 
into the glow of an incomparable eve- 
ning. Something in the light and splen- 
dor of the scene, as he lingered on the 
high terrace, hanging over the plain, 
looking down as though from the battle- 
ments, the flagrantia moenta of some 
celestial city, challenged the whole life 
and virility of the man. 

“Yet what ails me?’ he thought to 
himself curiously; and quite without 
anxiety. “It is as though I were listen- 
ing—for the approach of some person or 
event—as though a door were open—or 
about to open 

What more natural?—in this pause 
before the fight? And yet polities seemed 
to have little to do with it. The expect- 
ancy seemed to lie deeper, in a region 
of the soul to which none were or ever 
had been admitted, except some friends 
of his Oxford youth,—long since dead. 

And, suddenly, the contest which lay 
before him appeared to him under a new 
aspect, bathed in a broad philosophic 
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air; a light serene and transforming, like 
the light of the Umbrian evening. Was 
it not possibly true that he had no future 
place as the leader of English Liberal- 
ism? Forces were welling up in its 
midst, forces of violent aml revolution- 
ary change, with which it might well be 
he had no power to cope. He saw him- 
self, in a waking dream, as one of the 
last defenders of a lost position. The 
day of Utopias was dawning; and what 
has the critical mind to do with Utopias? 
Yet if men desire to attempt them, who 
shall stay them? 

Barton, McEwart, Lankester — with 
their boundless faith in the power of a 
few sessions and measures to remake this 
old, old England—with their impatiences, 
their readiness at any moment to fling 
some wild arrow from the string amid 
the crowded long-descended growths of 
English life; he felt a strong intellectual 
contempt for both their optimisms and 
audacities; mingled perhaps with a cer- 
tain envy. 

Sadness and despondency grew upon 
him. His hand sought in his pocket for 
the little volume of Leopardi he had taken 
out with him. On that king of pessimists, 
that prince of all despairs, he had just 
spent half an hour among the olives. 
Could renunciation of life, and contempt 
of the human destiny, go further? 

Well, Leopardi’s case was not his. It 
was true, what he had said to Chide. 
With all drawbacks, he had enjoyed his 
life, had found it abundantly worth living. 

And after all was not Leopardi him- 
self a witness to the life he rejected, to 
the Nature he denounced? Ferrier re- 
ealled his ery to his brother—* Love me, 
Carlo.—for God’s sake! I need love, 
love, love!—fire, enthusiasm, life.” 

“ Fire, enthusiasm, life.” Does the 
human lot contain these things, or no? 
If it does, have the gods mocked us aft- 
er all? 

Pondering these great words, Ferrier 
strolled homeward, while the outpour- 
ing of the evening splendor died from 
Perusia Augusta, and the mountains 
sank deeper into the gold and purple of 
the twilight. 

As for love, he had missed it long ago. 
But existence was still rich, still full of 
savor; so long as a man’s will held; his 
erip on men and cireumstance. 
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All action, he thought, is the climbing 
of a precipice, upheld above infinity by 
one slender sustaining rope. Call it what 
we like—will, faith, ambition, the wish 
to live,—in the end it fails us all. And 
in that moment, when we begin to imag- 
ine how and when it may fail us—we 
hear, across the sea of time, the first 
phantom tolling of the funeral bell. 

There were times now when he seemed 
to feel the cold approaching breath of 
such a moment. But they were still in- 
variably succeeded by a passionate re- 
coil of life and energy. By the time 
he reached the hotel, he was once 
more plunged in all the preoccupations, 
the schemes, the pugnacities of the 
party leader. 


A month later, on an evening towards 
the end of June, Dr. Roughsedge, lying 
reading in the shade of his little garden, 
saw his wife approaching. He raised 
himself with alacrity. 

“ You’ve seen her?” 

“Toa” 

With this monosyllabic answer, Mrs. 
Roughsedge seated herself, and slowly 
untied her bonnet strings. 

“My dear,—you seem discomposed.” 

“T hate men!” said Mrs. Rovghsedge 
vehemently. 

The doctor raised his eyebrows. “1 
apologize for my existence. But you 
might go so far as to explain.” 

Mrs. Rovghsedge was silent. 

“Tow is that child?” said the Doctor, 
abruptly. “Come!—I am as fond of 
her as you are.” 

Mrs. Roughsedge raised her handker- 
chief. 

“That any man, with a heart—” she 
began in a stifled voice. 

“Why you should speculate on any- 
thing so abnormal!” cried the Doctor 
impatiently. “I suppose your remark 
applies to Oliver Markham. Is she 
breaking her own heart?—that’s all 
that signifies.” 

“She is extremely well and cheerful.” 

“ Well, then, what’s the matter?” 

Mrs. Roughsedge looked out of the 
window,—twisting her handkerchief— 

“ Nothing — only —everything seems 
done and finished.” 

“ At twenty-two?” The Doctor laughed. 
“And it’s not quite four months yet 
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since the poor thing discovered that her 
doll was stuffed with sawdust. Really, 
Cecilia!” 

Mrs. Roughsedge slowly shook her head. 

“T suspect what it all means—” said 
her husband—‘“is that she did not 
show as much interest as she ought in 
Hugh’s performance.” 

“She was most kind and asked me 
endless questions. She made me promise 
to bring her the press cuttings and read 
her his letters. She could not possibly 
have shown more sympathy.” 

“ H’m!—well, I give it up.” 

“ Henry !—” his wife turned upon him. 
“T am convinced that poor child will 
never marry!” 

“Give her time, my dear,—and don’t 
talk nonsense!” 

“Tt isn’t nonsense! I tell you I felt 
just as I did when I went to see Mary 
Theed, years ago,—you remember that 
pretty cousin of mine who became a Car- 
melite nun ?—for the first time after she 
had taken the veil. She spoke to one 
from another world—it gave one the 
shivers!—and was just as smiling and 
cheerful over it as Diana—and it was 
just as ghastly and unbearable and abom- 
inable—as this is.” 

“Well then—” said the Doctor, after 
a pause—“I suppose she’ll take to good 
works. I hope you can provide her with 
a lot of hopeless cases in the village. Did 
she mention Markham at all?” 

“Not exactly. But she asked about 
the election—” 

“The writs are out,” interrupted the 
Doctor. “I see the first borough elec- 
tions are fixed for three weeks hence; 
ours will be one of the last of the coun- 
ties; six weeks to-day.” 

“T told her you thought he would 
get in.” 

“Yes—by the skin of his teeth. All 
his real popularity has vanished like 
smoke. But there’s the big estate,—and 
his mother’s money—and the collieries.” 

“The Vicar tells me the colliers are 
diseontented—all through the district— 
and there may be a big strike—” 

“Yes, perhaps in the autumn, when 
the three years’ agreement comes to an 
end,—not yet. Markham’s vote will run 
down heavily in the mining villages; but 
it “Il serve—this time. They won’t put 
the other man in.” 
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Mrs. Roughsedge rose to take off her 
things, remarking, as she moved away, 
that Markham was said to be holding 
meetings nightly, already; and’ that Lady 
Lucy and Miss Drake were both hard 
at work. 

“Miss Drake?” said the Doctor look- 
ing up. “Handsome girl! I saw Mark- 
ham in a dog-cart with her, yesterday 
afternoon.” 

Mrs. Roughsedge flushed an angry red, 
but she said nothing. She was encum- 
bered with parcels and her husband rose 
to open the door for her. He stooped and 
looked into her face. 

“You didn’t say anything about that, 
Cecilia!—I’ll be bound.” 


Meanwhile, Diana was wandering 
about the Beechecote garden, with her 
hands full of roses, just gathered. The 
garden glowed under the westering sun. 
In the field just below it, the silvery lines 
of new-eut hay lay hot and fragrant in 
the quivering light. The woods on the 
hillside were at the richest moment of 
their new life, the earth forees swelling 
and rioting through every root and 
branch, wild roses climbing every hedge, 
—the miracle of summer at its height. 

Diana sat down upon a grass hank, to 
look and dream. The flowers dropped 
beside her; she propped her face on 
her hands. 

The home-coming had been hard. And 
perhaps the element in it she had felt 
most difficult to bear had been the uni- 
versal sympathy with which she had been 
greeted. It spoke from the faces of the 
poor,—the men and women, the lads and 
girls of the village; with their looks of 
curiosity, sometimes frank, sometimes 
furtive or embarrassed. It was more po- 
litely disguised in the manners and tones 
of the gentlepeople; but everywhere it 
was evident; and sometimes it was be- 
yond her endurance. 

She could not help imagining the talk 
about her in her absence; the discussion 
of the case in the country houses, or in 
the village. To the village people, un- 
used to the fine discussions which turn 
on motive and environment, and slow 
to revise an old opinion, she was just 
the daughter— 

She covered her eyes—one hideous word 
ringing brutally, involuntarily through 
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her brain. By a kind of miserable ob- 
session, the talk in the village public 
houses shaped itself in her mind. “ Ay, 
they didn’t hang her, because she was a 
lady. She got off, trust her!—But if it 
had been you or me—” 

She rose, trembling, trying to shake 
off the horror, walking vaguely through 
the garden into the fields, as though to 
escape it. But the horror pursued her, 
only in different forms. Among _ the 
educated people,—people who liked dis- 
“interesting” or “ mysterious ” 
erimes—there had been no doubt long 
discussions of Sir James Chide’s letter 
to the Times, of Sir Francis Wing’s con- 
fession. But through all the talk, rustic 
or refined, she heard the name of her 
mother bandied; for ever soiled and dis- 
honored; with no right to privacy or 
courtesy any more;—* Juliet Sparling ” 
to all the world,—the loafer at the street 
corner,—the drunkard in the tavern— 

The thought of this vast publicity, 
this careless or eruel scorn of the big 
world — towards one so frail, so an- 
guished, so helpless in death—clutched 
Diana many times in each day and night. 
And it led to that perpetual image in the 
mind, which we saw haunting her in the 
first hours of her grief; as though she 
earried her dying mother in her arms, 
passionately clasping and protecting her, 
their faces turned to éach other, and hid- 
den from all eyes beside. 

Also, it deadened in her the sense of 
her own personal case,—in relation to the 
gossip of the neighborhood. Ostrichlike, 
she persuaded herself that not many peo- 
ple could have known anything about her 
five days’ engagement. Dear kind folk 
like the Roughsedges would not talk of it; 
nor Lady Lucy surely. And Oliver him- 
self,—never ! 

She had reached a point in the field 
walk where the hillside opened to her 
right, and the little winding path was 
disclosed, which had been to her, on that 
mild February evening, the path of Para- 
dise. She stood still a moment, looking 
upward, the deep sob of loss rising in 
her throat. 

But she wrestled with herself, and 
presently turned back to the house, calm 
and self-possessed. There were things to 
be thankful for. She knew the worst. 
And she felt herself singularly set free— 
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from ordinary conventions and judg- 
ments. Nobody could ever quarrel with 
her, if, now that she had come back, she 
lived her own life in her own way. No- 
body could blame her—surely most peo- 
ple would approve her—if she stood 
aloof from ordinary society, and ordinary 
gayeties, for a while at any rate. Oh! 
she would do nothing singular, or rude. 
But she was often tired and weak—not 
physically—but in mind. Mrs. Rough- 
sedge knew—and Muriel. 

Dear Hugh Roughsedge!—he was in- 
deed a faithful understanding friend. 
She was proud of his letters; she was 
proud of his conduct in the short cam- 
paign just over; she looked forward to 
his return in the autumn. But he must 
not cherish foolish thoughts or wishes. 
She would never marry. What Lady 
Lucy said was true. She had probably 
no right to marry. She stood apart. 

But—but—she must not be asked yet 
to give herself to any great mission— 
any set task of charity or philanthropy. 
Her poor heart fluttered within her at 
the thought; and she clung gratefully to 
the recollection of Marion’s imperious 
words toher. That exaltation with which, 
in February, she had spoken to the Vicar 
of going to the East End to work had 
dropped—quite dropped. What had she 
to give the poor? She wanted guiding 
and helping and putting in the right 
way herself. She could not preach to 
any one—wrestle with any one. And 
ought one to make out of others’ woes 
plasters for one’s own? To use the 
poor as the means of a spiritual thera- 
peutic seemed a dubious indecent thing; 
more than a touch in it of arrogance— 
or sacrilege! 

Of course, there was a child in the 
village—a dear child—ill and wasting— 
in a spinal jacket, for whom one would 
do anything—just anything! And there 
was Betty Dyson—plucky, cheerful old 
soul. But that was another matter. 

Then her.thoughts passed on to the 
news which Mrs. Roughsedge had brought 
her. Oliver was speaking every night 
almost, in the villages round Beechcote. 
Last week, he had spoken at Beechcote 
itself. Since Mrs. Roughsedge’s visit, 
Diana had borrowed the local paper from 
Brown, and had read two of Oliver’s 
speeches therein reported. As she looked 
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up to the downs, or caught through the 
nearer trees the lines of distant woods, 
it was as though the whole scene—earth 
and air—were once more haunted for 





her by Oliver—his presence—his voice. 
Beechcote lay on the highroad from 
Tallyn to Dunscombe, the chief town of 
the division. Several times a week at 
least he must pass the gate. At any 
moment they might meet face to face. 

The sooner the better! Unless she 
abandoned Beechcote, they must learn to 
meet on the footing of ordinary acquaint- 
ances; and it were best done quickly. 

Voices on the lawn! Diana peeping 
through the trees beheld the Vicar, in 
conversation with Muriel Colwood. She 
turned and fled; pausing at last in the 
deepest covert of the wood, breathless 
and a little ashamed. 

She had seen him once since her re- 
turn. Everybody was so kind to her, the 
Vicar, the Miss Bertrams—everybody. 
Only the pity and the kindness burnt so. 
She wrestled with herself in the wood; 
but she none the less kept a thick screen 
between her and Mr. Lavery. 

She could never forget that night of 
her misery, when—good man that he 
was!—he had brought her the message 
of his faith. 

But the great melting moments of life 
are rare; and the tracts between are full 
of small frictions. What an incredible 
sermon he had preached on the preceding 
Sunday! That any minister of the na- 
tional church—representing all sorts and 
conditions of men—should think it right 
to bring his party polities into the pulpit 
in that way! Unseemly! unpardonable! 

Her dark eyes flashed—and then cloud- 
ed. She had walked home from the ser- 
mon in a heat of wrath, had straightway 
sought out some blue ribbon, and made 
Tory rosettes for herself and her dog. 
Muriel had laughed—had been delighted 
to see her doing it. 

But the rosettes were put away now; 
thrown into the bottom of a drawer. She 
would never wear them. 

The Vicar, it seemed, was no friend 
of Oliver’s; would not vote for him, and 
had been trying to induce the miners at 
Hartingfield to run a Labor man. On 
the other hand she understood that the 
Ferrier party in the division were dis- 
satisfied with him on quite other grounds; 
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they reproached him with a leaning to 
violent and extreme views, and with a 
far too lukewarm support of the leader 
of the party, and the leader’s policy. The 
local papers were full of grumbling let 
ters to that effect. 

Her brow knit over Oliver’s difficulties. 
The day before, Mr. Lavery, meeting 
Muriel in the village street, had sug- 
gested that Miss Mallory might lend him 
the barn for a Socialist meeting; a meet 
ing, in fact, for the harassing and heck- 
ling of Oliver. 

Had he come now to urge the same 
plea again? A woman’s politics were 
not of course worth remembering! 

She moved on to a point where, still 
hidden, she could see the lawn. The 
Vicar was in full career; the harsh creak- 
ing voice came to her from the distance. 
What an awkward unhandsome figure, 
with his long, lank countenance, his 
large ears and spectacled eyes! Yet an 
apostle, she admitted, in his way; a 
whole-hearted, single-minded gentleman. 
But the barn he should not have. 

She watched him depart, and then 
slowly emerged from her hiding-place. 
Muriel, putting loving hands on _ her 
shoulders, looked at her with eyes that 
mocked a little—tenderly. 

“Yes, I know—” said Diana—“ I 
know. I shirked. Did he want the barn ?’ 

“Oh no. I convinced him the other 
day you were past praying for.” 

“Was he shocked? ‘It is a serious 
thing for women to throw themselves 
across the path of progress,’ ” said Diana, 
in a queer voice. 

Muriel looked at her puzzled. 
reddened, and kissed her. 

“What did he want then?” 

“He came to ask whether you would 
take tk~ visiting of Fetter Lane—and a 
class in nday-school.” 

Diana gasped. 

“What did you say?” 

“ Never mind. He went away quelled.” 

“No doubt he thought I ought to be 
glad to be set to work.” 

“ Oh! they are all masterful—that sort.” 

Diana walked on. 

“T suppose he gossiped 
election 2?” 

“Yes. He has all kinds of stories- 
about the mines—and the Tallyn es- 
tates,” said Muriel unwillingly. 
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Diana’s look flashed. 

“Do you believe he has any power of 
collecting evidence fairly? I don’t. He 
sees what he wants to see.” 

Mrs. Colwood agreed; but did not feel 
called upon to confirm Diana’s view by 
illustrations. She kept Mr. Lavery’s talk 
to herself. 

Presently, as the evening fell, Diana 
sitting under the limes, and watching the 
shadows lengthen on the new-mown grass, 
wondered whether she had any mind— 
any opinions of her own at all. Her 
father — Oliver — Mr. Ferrier — Marion 
Vincent—she saw and felt with them all 
in turn. In the eyes of a Mrs. Fothering- 
ham could anything be more despicable ? 


The sun was sinking, when she stole 
out of the garden with some flowers and 
peaches for Betty Dyson. Her frequent 
visits to Betty’s cottage were often the 
bright spots in her day. With her, al- 
most alone among the poor people, Diana 
was conscious of no greedy curiosity be- 
hind the spoken words. Yet Betty was 
the living chronicle of the village, and 
what she did not know about its inhabit- 
ants was not worth knowing. 

Diana found her white and suffering 
as usual, but so bubbling with news, that 
she had no patience either with her own 
ailments, or with the peaches. Waving 
both aside, she pounced imperiously upon 
her visitor, her queer yellowish eyes 
aglow with “eventful living.” 

“Did you hear of old Tom Murth- 
ly dropping dead in the medder, last 
Thursday ?” 

Diana had just heard of the death of 
the eccentric old man, who for fifty 
years—bachelor and miser—had inhab- 
ited a dilapidated house in the village. 

“ Well he did. Yo may take it at that 
—yo may.” (A mysterious phrase equiv- 
alent no doubt to the masculine oath.) 
“ Ke ’ad a lot of money—Tom ’ad. Them 
two ’ouses was ’is, what stands right be- 
‘ind Learoyds’, down the village.” 

“Who will they go to now, Betty?’ 

Betty’s round, shapeless countenance, 
furrowed and scarred by time, beamed 
with the joy of communication. 

“ Chancery!” she said, nodding. “Chan- 
cery ‘ll ’ave ’em, in a twelvemonths’ 
time from now, if Mrs. Jack Murthly’s 
Tom—young Tom—don’t claim ’em from 
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South Africa,—and the Lord knows 
where ee is!” 

Diana tried to follow, held captive by 
a tyrannical pair of eyes. 

“And what relation is Mrs. Jack 
Murthly to the man who died?” 

“ Brother’s wife!” said Betty sharply. 
“T thought you’d ha known that.” 

“ But if nothing is heard of him, Bet- 
ty—Mrs. Murthly’s two daughters will 
have the cottages, won’t they?” 

Betty’s scorn made her rattle her stick 
on the flagged floor. 

“They ain’t daughters!—they’re only 
’alves.” 

“Halves?—” said Diana, bewildered. 

“Jack Murthly worn’t their father!” 
A fresh shower of nods. “Yo may take 
it at that!” 

“ Well, then, who was their father?” 

Betty bent forward—Diana had placed 
herself on a stool before her—and thrust- 
ing out her wrinkled lips—said in a 
hoarse whisper— 

“Two fathers !”— 

There was a silence. 

“T don’t understand, Betty,” said Di- 
ana, softly. 

“ Jack was ’is father, all right—Tom’s 
in South Africa. But he worn’t their 
father, Mrs. Jack bein’ a widder,—or said 
so. They’re only ’alves—and ’alves ain’t 
no good in law,—so inter Chancery those 
*ouses “Il go, come a twelvemonth,—yo 
may take it at that!” 

Diana laughed—a young spontaneous 
laugh—the first since she had come home. 
She kept Betty gossiping for half an 
hour, and as the stream of the village 
life poured about her, in Betty’s racy 
speech, it was as though some primitive 
virtue entered into her and cheered her, 
—some bracing voice from the Earth- 
spirit, whose purpose is not missed— 


If birth proceeds—if things subsist. 


She rose at last, held Betty’s hand 
tenderly, and went her way, conscious of 
a return of- natural pleasure, such as 
Italy had never brought her, her heart 
opening afresh to England and the Eng- 
lish life. 

Perhaps she should find at home a let- 
ter from Mr. Ferrier—her dear, famous 
friend, who never forgot her, ignorant as 
she was of the great affairs in which he 
was plunged. But she meant to be igno- 
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rant no longer. No more brooding and 
dreaming! It was pleasant to remember 
that Sir James Chide had taken a fur- 
nished house—Lytchett Manor—only a 
few miles from Beechcote; and that Mr. 
Ferrier was to be his guest there as 
soon as politics allowed. For her, Diana, 
that was well; for if he were at Tal 
lyn, they could have met but seldom, if 
at all.— 

She had made a round through a dis- 
tant and sequestered lane in order to 
prolong her walk. Presently she came to 
a deep cutting in the chalk, where the 
road, embowered in wild roses and clem- 
atis, turned sharply at the foot of a 
hill. As she approached the turn she 
heard voices—a man’s voice. Her heart 
suddenly failed her. She looked to either 
side,—no gate, no escape. Nothing for 
it but to go forward. She _ turned 
the corner. 

Before her was a low pony-carriage 
which Alicia Drake was driving. It was 
drawn up by the side of the road, and 
Alicia sat in it, laughing and talking, 
while Oliver Markham gathered a bunch 
of wild roses from the roadside. As 
Diana appeared, and before either of 
them saw her, Markham returned to the 
carriage, his hands full of flowers. 

“Will that content you? I have torn 
myself to ribbons for you!” 

“Oh, don’t expect too much agrati- 
tude!—Oliver!” the last word was low 
and hurried. Alicia gathered up the 
reins hastily, and Markham looked round 
him,—startled. 

He saw a tall and slender girl coming 
towards them, accompanied by a Scotch 
collie. She bowed to him and to Alicia, 
and passed quickly on. 

“Never mind any more roses,” said 
Alicia. “We ought to get home.” 

They drove towards Tallyn in _ si- 
lence. Alicia’s startling hat of white 
muslin framed the red-gold of her hair, 
and the brilliant color,—assisted here 
and there by rouge,—of her cheeks and 
lips. She said presently in a sympa- 
thetic voice— 

“How sorry one is for her! 

Markham made no reply. They passed 
into the darkness of overarching trees, 
and there, veiled from him in the green 
twilight, Alicia no longer checked the 
daneing triumph in her eyes. 
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DIANA MALLORY, 
CHAPTER XVIII 


NE Saturday in early August, some 

six weeks after the incident de- 
scribed in the last chapter, Bobbie Forbes, 
in the worst inn’s worst fly, such being 
the stress and famine of election time. 
drove up to the Tallyn front door. It 
was the day after the polling; the result 
was being declared from the Dunsecombe 
town-hall; and Tallyn, with its open win 
dows and empty rooms, had the look of 
a hive from which the bees have swarmed. 
According to the butler, only Lady Ni 
ton was at home, and the household was 
eagerly awaiting news from Dunscombe. 
Lady Niton indeed was knitting in the 
drawing-room. 

“ Capital! to find you alone,” said 
Bobbie, taking a seat beside her. “ All 
the others at Dunscombe, I hear. And 
no news yet?” 

Lady Niton, who had given him one 
inky finger—(a pile of letters just com 
pleted lay beside her)—shook her head, 
looking him critically up and down 
the while. 

The critical eye, however, was more 
required in her own case. She was un 
tidily dressed as usual in a shabby black 
gown; her brown “front” was a little 
displaced, and her cap awry; and her 
fingers had apparently been badly worsted 
in a struggle with her pen. Yet her 
diminutive figure in the drawing-room— 
such is the power of personality—made a 
social place of it at once. 

“T obeyed your summons,” Bobbie con- 
tinued, “though I’m sure Lady Lucy 
didn’t want to invite me, with all this 
hubbub going on. Well, what do you 
prophesy? They told me at the station 
that the result would be out by two 
o'clock. I very nearly went to the Town 
Hall, but the fact is everybody’s so nerv- 
ous I funked it. If Oliver’s kicked out, 
the fewer tears over spilt milk the better.” 

“Te won’t be kicked out.” 

“TDon’t make too sure! I have been 
hearing the most dismal reports. The 
Ferrierites hate him much worse than 
if he’d gone against them openly. And 
the fellows ‘he really agrees with don’t 
love him much better.” 

“All the same he will get in; and 
if he don’t get office now he will in 
a few years.” 




























































































































































































“Oliver must be flattered that you be- 
lieve in him so.” 

“T don’t believe in him at all,” said 
Lady Niton sharply. “Every country 
has the politician it deserves.” 

Bobbie grinned. 

“T don’t find you a democrat yet.” 

“T’m just as much of one as anybody 
in this house, for all their fine talk. 
Only they pretend to like being gov- 
erned by their plumbers and gas-fitters, 
and I don’t.” 

“T hear that Oliver’s speeches have 
been extremely good.” 

“ H’m—all about the poor,” said Lady 
Niton, releasing her hand from the knit- 
ting-needles, and waving it scornfully at 
the room in which they sat. “ Well, if 
Oliver were to tell me from now till 
doomsday that his heart bled for the 
poor, I shouldn’t believe him. It doesn’t 
bleed. He is as comfortable in his mid- 
dle region as you or I.” 

Bobbie laughed. 

“ Now look here, I’m simply famished 
for gossip, and T must have it.”—Lady 
Niton’s ball of wool fell on the floor.— 


Bobbie pounced upon it, and put it in- 


his pocket. “A hostage!—Surrender— 
and talk to me! Do you belong to the 
Mallory faction—or don’t you?” 

“Give me my ball, sir—and don’t 
dare to mention that girl’s name in 
this house.” 

Bobbie opened his eyes. 

“T say!—what did you mean by writ- 
ing to me like that if you weren’t on 
the right side?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You can’t have gone over to Lady 
Lucy, and the Fotheringham woman!” 

Lady Niton looked at him with a queer 
expression of contempt in her tannec 
and crumpled face. 

“Ts that the only reason you can imag- 
ine for my not permitting you to talk 
of Diana Mallory in this house?” 

Bobbie looked puzzled. Then a light 
broke. 

“T see! You mean the house isn’t 
good enough? Precisely! What’s up. 
Alicia? No!” 

Lady Niton laughed. 

“He has been practically engaged to 
her for two years. He didn’t know it of 
course—he hadn’t an idea of it. But 
Alicia knew it. Oh! she allowed him his 
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amusements. The Mallory girl was one 
of them. If the Sparling story hadn’t 
broken it off, something else would. I 
don’t believe Alicia ever alarmed herself.” 

“Are they engaged ?” 

“ Not formally. I dare say it won’t be 
announced till the autumn,” said his 
companion, indifferently. Then seeing 
that Bobbie’s attention was diverted, she 
made a dash with one skinny hand at his 
coat pocket, abstracted the ball of wool, and 
triumphantly returned to her knitting. 

“Mean!” said Bobbie. “You caught 
me off guard. Well, I wish them joy. 
Of course, I’ve always liked Markham, 
and I’m very sorry he’s got himself into 
such a mess. But as for Alicia, there’s 
no love lost between us. I hear Miss 
Mallory’s at Beechcote.” 

Lady Niton replied that she herself 
had only been three days at Tallyn, that 
she had asked—ostentatiously—for a car- 
riage the day before to take her to call 
at Beecheote, and had been refused. 
Everything, it seemed, was wanted for 
election purposes. But she understood 
that Miss Mallory was quite well and 
not breaking her heart at all. At the 
present moment she was the most popu- 
lar person in Brookshire, and would be 
the most petted, if she would allow it. 
But she and Mrs. Colwood lived a very 
quiet life, and were never to be seen at . 
the tea and garden parties in which the 
neighborhood abounded. 

“Plucky of her to come back here! 
said Bobbie. “And how’s Lady Lucy?” 

Lady Niton moved impatiently. 

“Lucy would be all right if her son 
wouldn’t join a set of traitors in jockey- 
ing the man who put him into Parlia- 
ment, and who has been Lucy’s quasi- 
husband for twenty years!” 

“Oh you think he is in the plot?” 

“ Of course Lucy swears he isn’t. But 
if not—why isn’t Ferrier here? His own 
election was over a week ago. In the 
natural course of things he would have 
been staying here since then, and speak- 
ing for Oliver. Not a word of it! I’m 
glad he’s shown a little spirit at last !— 
He’s put up with about enough.” 

“And Lady Lucy’s fretting?” 

“She don’t like it,—particularly when 
he comes to stay with Sir James Chide 
and not at Tallyn. Such a thing has 
never happened before.” 
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“Poor old Ferrier!” said Bobbie, with 
a shrug of the shoulders. 

Lady Niton drew herself up fiercely. 

“Don’t pity your betters, sir. It’s dis- 
respectful.” 

Bobbie smiled.—“* You know the Min- 
istry’s resigned ?” 

“ About time! What have they been 
hanging on for so long?” 

“Well it’s done at last. I found a 
wire from the club waiting for me here. 
The Queen has sent for Broadstone, and 
the fat’s all in the fire.” 

The two fell into an excited discussion 
of the situation. The two rival heroes 
of the electoral month on the Liberal 
side had been of course Ferrier and Lord 
Philip. Lord Philip had conducted an 
astonishing campaign in the Midlands,— 
through a series of speeches of almost 
revolutionary violence, containing many 
veiled—or searcely veiled attacks on Fer- 
rier. Ferrier on the whole held the 
North; but the candidates in the Mid- 
lands had been greatly affected by Lord 
Philip, and Lord Philip’s speeches, and 
a contagious enthusiasm had _ spread 
through whole districts, carrying in the 
Liberal candidates with a rush. In the 
West and South too, where the Darcy 
family had many friends and large es- 
tates, the Liberal nominees had shown 
a strong tendency to adopt Lord Philip’s 
programme, and profess enthusiastic ad- 
miration for its author. So that there 
were now two kings of Brentford. Lord 
Philip’s fortunes had risen to a threat- 
ening height, and the whole interest of 
the Cabinet-making just beginning lay 
in the contest which it inevitably implied 
between Ferrier and his new but formi- 
dable lieutenant. It was said that Lord 
Philip had retired to his tent,—alias, his 
Northamptonshire house—and did not 
mean to budge thence till he had got 
all he wanted out of the veteran Premier. 

“As for the papers,” said Bobbie— 
“vou see they’re already at it hammer 
and tongs.— However, so long as the Her- 
ald sticks to Ferrier, he has very much 
the best of it. This new editor Barring- 
ton is an awfully clever fellow.” 

“ Barrington! — Barrington!” — said 
Lady Niton, looking up—“ that’s the 
man who’s coming to-night.” 

“Ooming here?—Barrington? Hullo, 
I wonder what’s up?’ 
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“He proposed himself, Oliver says; 
he’s an old friend 

“They were at Trinity together. But 
he doesn’t really care much about Oliver. 
I’m certain he’s not coming here for 
Oliver’s beaux yeux, or Lady Luey’s.” 

“What does it matter?” cried Lady 
Niton, disdainfully. 

“ Hm!—you think ’em all a poor lot?” 

“Well, when you’ve known Dizzy and 
Peel, Palmerston and Melbourne, you’re 
not going to stay awake nights worriting 
about John Ferrier. In any other house 
but this I should back Lord Philip. But 
I like to make Oliver uncomfortable.” 

“Upon my word! 


I have heard you 
say that Lord Philip’s speeches were 
abominable.” 

“So they are. But he ought to have 
credit for the number of ’em he can 
turn out in a week.” 

“He'll be heard in fact for his much 
speaking ?” 

Bobbie looked at his companion with 
a smile. Suddenly his cheek flushed. He 
sat down beside her and tried to take 
her hand. 

“Look here,” he said, with vivacity— 
“T think you were an awful brick to 
stick up for Miss Mallory as you did.” 

Lady Niton withdrew her hand. 

“T haven’t an idea what you're driv- 
ing at.” 

“You really thought that Oliver should 
have given up all that money?” 

His companion looked at him, rather 
puzzled. 

“He wouldn’t have been a pauper,” 
she said dryly; “ the girl had some.” 

“Oh but not much. No!—you took a 
dear, unworldly generous view of it! 
a view which has encouraged me im- 
mensely !” 

“You!” Lady Niton drew back, and 
drew up, as though scenting battle,— 
while her wig and cap slipped more 
astray. 

“Yes—me. It’s made me think—well, 
that I ought to have told you a secret of 
mine, weeks ago.” 

And with a resolute and combative air, 
Bobbie suddenly unburdened himself of 
the story of his engagement—to a clergy- 
man’s daughter, without a farthing, his 
distant cousin on his mother’s side, and 
quite unknown to Lady Niton. 

His listener emitted a few stifled cries, 














—asked a few furious 
then sat rigid. 

“ Well?—” said Bobby, masking his 
real anxiety under a smiling appearance. 

With a great effort, Lady Niton com- 
posed herself. She stretched out a claw, 
and resumed her work, two red spots on 
her cheeks. 

“ Marry her, if like,” she said, 
with delusive calm—* I sha’n’t ever speak 
to you again. A scheming minx without 
a penny!—that ought never to have been 
allowed out of the schoolroom.” 

Bobby leapt from his chair. 

“Ts that the way you mean to take it?” 

Lady Niton nodded. 

“That is the way I mean to take it!” 

“What a fool I was to believe your 
fine speeches,—about Oliver!” 

“Oliver may go to the devil!” cried 
Lady Niton. 

“Very well !— Bobby’s dignity was 
“Then I don’t mean to be 


questions—and 


you 


” 


tremendous. 


allowed less liberty than Oliver. It’s no 
good continuing this conversation.— 
Why, I declare!—some fool has been 


meddling with those books.” 

And rapidly crossing the floor, swell- 
ing with wrath and determination, Bob- 
bie opened the bookcase of first editions 
which stood in this inner drawing-room 
and began to replace some volumes which 
had strayed from their proper shelves, 
with a deliberate hand. 

“You resemble Oliver in one thing!—” 
Lady Niton threw after him. 

“ What 


may that be?” he said care- 
lessly. 
“You both find gratitude ineonveni- 
ent!” 
Bobbie turned and bowed. “I do!” 


he said—“ inconvenient, and intolerable! 
—Hullo!—I hear the carriage. I beg 
you to remark—that what I told you was 
confidential. It is not to be repeated 
in company.” 

Lady Niton had only time to give him 
a fierce look when the door opened, and 
Lady Lucy came wearily in. 

Bobbie hastened to meet her. 

“My dear Lady Lucy!—what news?” 

“ Oliver is in!” 

“Tlurrah!” Bobbie shook her hand 
vehemently. “I am glad!” 

Lady Niton, controlling herself with 
difficulty, rose from her seat, and also 
offered a hand. 
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“There, you see, Lucy, you needn’t 
have been so anxious.” 

Lady Lucy sank into a chair. 

“What’s the majority?” said Bobbie, 
astonished by her appearance and man- 
ner—* I you know, 
working too hard.” 

“The majority is twenty-four,” said 
Lady Lucy, coldly, as though she had 
rather not have been asked the question; 
and at the same time, leaning heavily 
back in her chair, she began feebly to 
untie the lace-strings of her bonnet. 
Bobbie was shocked by her appearance. 
She had aged rapidly since he had last 
seen her, and in particular, a gray shad- 
ow had overspread the pink and white 
complexion which had so long preserved 
her good looks. 

On hearing the figures (the majority 
five years before had been fifteen hun- 
dred), Bobbie could not forbear an ex- 
clamation, which produced another con- 
traction of Lady Luey’s tired brow. 
Lady Niton gave a very audible “ Whew!” 
—to which she hastened to add—* Well, 
Lucey, wht does it matter? Twenty-four 
is as good as two theusand.” 

Lady Lucey roused herself a little. 

“Of she said, languidly,— 
“it is disappointing. But we may be 
glad it is no worse. For a little while, 
during the counting, we thought Oliver 
was out. But the last bundles to be 
counted were all for him, and we just 
saved it.” A pause, and then the speaker 
added with emphasis—“It has been a 
horrid election! Such _ ill-feeling—and 
violence—such unfair placards!—some 
of them I am sure were libellous. But 
I am told one can do nothing.” 

“Well, my dear, this is what Democ- 
racy comes to,” said Lady Niton, taking 
up her knitting again with vehemence. 
“<Tuy Vas voulu, Georges Dandin.’ You 
Liberals have opened the gates—and now 
you grumble at the deluge.” 

“Tt has been the injustice shown him 
by his own side that Oliver minds.” The 
speaker’s voice betrayed the bleeding of 
the inward wound. “Really, to hear 
some of our neighbors talk, you would 
think him a Communist. And on the 
other hand, he and Alicia only just es- 
caped being badly hurt this morning at 
the collieries—when they were driving 
round. I implored them not to go. 


say, you’ve been 


course,” 
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However, they would. There was an 
ugly crowd; and but for a few mounted 
police that came up, it might have been 
most unpleasant.” 

“T suppose Alicia has been career- 
ing about with him all day?” said 
Lady Niton. 

“ Alicia—and Roland Lankester—and 
the chairman of Oliver’s committee. 
Now they’ve gone off on the coach, 
to drive round some of the villages, 
and thank people.” Lady Lucy rose as 
she spoke. 

“Not much to thank for, according 
to you!” observed Lady Niton, grimly. 

“Oh, well, he’s in!” Lady Lucey drew 
a long breath. “But people have be- 
haved so extraordinarily!—That man— 
that clergyman—-at Beechcote—Mr. Lav- 
ery. He’s been working night and day 
against Oliver. Really, I think parsons 
ought to leave politics alone.” 

“Lavery?” said Bobbie. “I thought 
he was a Radical. Weren’t Oliver’s 
speeches advanced enough to please him?” 

“He has beer denouncing Oliver as 
a humbug, because of what he is pleased 
to call the state of the mining villages. 
I am sure they’re a great, great deal bet- 
ter than they were twenty years ago!”— 
Lady Lucy’s voice was almost piteous. 
“ However, he very nearly persuaded the 
miners to run a candidate of their own, 
and when that fell through, he advised 
them to abstain from voting. And they 
must have done so—in several villages. 
That’s pulled down the majority.” 

“ Abominable!” said Bobbie, who was 
comfortably Conservative. “I always 
said that man was a firebrand.” 

“T don’t know what he expects to get 
by it,” said Lady Lucy slowly, as she 
moved towards the door. Her tone was 
curiously helpless; she was still stately, 
but it was a ghostly and pallid stateliness. 

“Get by it!” sneered Lady Niton. 
“ After all, his friends are in. They say 
he’s eloquent. His jackasseries will get 
him a bishopric in time—you'll see.” 

“Tt was the unkindness—the ill-feeling 
—I minded—” said Lady Lucy in a low 
voice, leaning heavily upon her stick, 
and looking straight before her as though 
she inwardly recalled some of the inci- 
dents of the election. “I never knew 
anything like it before.” 

Lady Niton lifted her eyebrows,—not 
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finding a suitable response. Did Lucy 
really not understand what was the mat- 
ter ’—that her beloved Oliver had earned 
the reputation throughout the division 
of a man who can propose to a charming 
girl, and then desert her for money, at 
the moment when the tragic blow of her 
life had fallen upon her?’—and she, that 
of the mercenary mother who had forced 
him into it. Precious lucky for Oliver 
to have got in at all! 

The door closed on Lady Lucy. For- 
getting for an instant what had happened 
before her hostess entered, Elizabeth 
Niton, bristling with remarks, turned 
impetuously towards Forbes. He had 
gone back to first editions, and was whis- 
tling vigorously as he worked. With a 
start, Lady Niton recollected herself. 
Her face reddened afresh; she rose, 
walked with as much majesty as her sta- 
tion admitted to the door, which she 
closed sharply behind her. 

As soon as she was gone Bobbie stopped 
whistling. If she was really going to 
make a quarrel of it, it would certainly 
be a great bore,—a hideous bore. His 
conscience pricked him for the mean and 
unmanly dependence which had given 
this capricious and masterful little wom- 
an so much to say in his affairs. He 
must really find fresh work, pay his 
debts, those to Lady Niton first and fore- 
most, and marry the girl who would 
make a decent fellow of him. But his 
heart smote him about his queer old 
Fairy Blackstick. No surrender!—but 
he would like to make peace. 


It was past eight o’clock, when the 
four-in-hand on which the new member 
had been touring the constituency drove 
up to the Tallyn door. Forbes hurried 
to the steps to greet the party. 

“Tullo, Oliver! A thousand congrat- 
ulations, old fellow! Never mind the 
figures. A win’s a win! But I thought 
you would have been dining and junket- 
ing in Dunscombe to-night. How on 
earth did you get them to let you off?” 

Oliver’s tired countenance smiled per- 
functorily as he swung himself down 
from the coach. He allowed his hand 
to be shaken; his lips moved, but only a 
husky whisper emerged. 

“Tost his voice,” Roland Lankester 
explained. “And so done, that we begged 
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him off from the Dunscombe dinner. 
He’s only fit for bed.” 

And with a wave of the hand to the 
company, Markham, weary and worn, 
mounted the steps, and passing rapidly 
through the hall, went up-stairs. Alicia 
Drake and Lankester followed, pausing 
in the hall to talk with Bobbie. 

Alicia too looked tired out. She was 
dressed in a marvellous gown of white 
chiffon, adorned with a large rosette of 
Markham’s colors—red and yellow—and 
wore a hat entirely composed of red and 
yellow roses. The colors were not becom- 
ing to her; and she had no air of happy 
triumph. Rather, both in her and in 
Markham there were strong signs of sup- 
pressed chagrin and indignation. 

“Well, that’s over!—” said Miss 
Drake, throwing down her gloves on 
the billiard table with a passionate ges- 
ture—“ and I’m sure neither Oliver nor 
I would go through it again for a mil- 
lion of money. How revolting the lower 
classes are!” 

Philip Lankester looked at her curi- 
ously. 

“You've worked awfully hard,” he 
said. “I hope you’re going to have a 
good rest.” 

“T wouldn’t bother about rest if I 
could pay out some of the people here,” 
said Alicia passionately. “I should like 
to see a few score of them hanged in 
chains, pour encourager les autres.” 

So saying. she gathered up her gloves 
and parasol, and swept up-stairs declaring 
that she was too dog-tired to talk. 

Bobbie Forbes and Lankester looked at 
each other. 

“Tt’s been really a beastly business!” 
said Lankester, under his breath. “ Pre- 
cious little politics in it too, as far 
as I could see. The strong Ferrierites 
no doubt have held aloof on the score of 
Markham’s supposed disloyalty to the 
great man; though as far as I can make 
out he has been very careful not to go 
beyond a certain line in his speeches. 
Anyway they have done no work, and a 
good many of them have certainly ab- 
stained from voting. It is our vote that 
has gone down; the Tories have scarcely 
increased theirs at all. But the other 
side—and the Socialists—get hold of a 
lot of nasty little things about the es- 
tate, and the collieries. The collieries 
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are practically in rebellion, spoiling for 
a big strike next November, if not be- 
fore. When Miss Drake and Markham 
drove round there this morning they were 
very badly received. Her parasol was 
broken by a stone, and there was a good 
deal of mud throwing.” 

Bobbie eyed his companion. 

“Was any of the opposition personal 
to her?” 

Lankester nodded. 

“No doubt. The story of the broken 
engagement accounts for a good deal. It 
has got about in all sorts of forms,— 
none of them favorable to our friend. 
There is an extraordinary feeling all over 
the place for the other girl—Miss Mal- 
lory. The tragic story no doubt—her 
beauty—and all the rest of it. And then 
this militant young woman—leading all 
the canvassing—always on the box-seat 
with him—appropriating him—directing 
him:—you can hardly wonder people 
have drawn conclusions. And there’s an 
odious fellow,—a certain Birch, a solic- 
itor at Dunsecombe,—he seems to have 
been the source of a number of tales. 
Lady Lucy has lately taken away from 
him the business that the firm used to 
do for the estate, in his father’s day.— 
By the way, there’s some unpleasant story 
of an entanglement between him and a 
cousin of Miss Mallory’s.” 

“T hope no fresh trouble for her,” said 
Forbes, with a face of concern. “ What- 
ever happens—she seems to be the victim.” 

Lankester agreed. “I am told she has 
hardly been seen during the election. I 
only hope the gossip has been kept from 
her. I say—isn’t it time to dress?” 

The two men went up-stairs. As Lan- 
kester left his companion, he whispered— 

“TI must say I hope Markham won’t 
press for anything in the Government. 
I don’t believe he'll ever get in here 
again.” 

Forbes shook his head. 

“ Markham’s got a lot of devil in him 
somewhere. I shouldn’t wonder if this 
made him set his teeth.” 


Forbes was right. At the moment he 
spoke, Markham, in his room, looking 
over the letters which his servant had 
brought him, was conscious of two main 
feelings, disgust and loathing with re- 
gard to the contest just over, and a 
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dogged determination with regard to the 
future. He had been deserted by the 
moderates—by the Ferrierites—in spite 
of all his endeavors to keep within cour- 
teous and judicial bounds; and he had 
been all but sacrificed to a forbearance 
which had not saved him apparently a 
single moderate vote, and had lost him 
seores on the advanced side. 

With regard to Ferrier personally, he 
was extremely sore. A letter from him, 
a telegram even, during the preceding 
week, would have meant some hundreds 
of votes. Markham denied hotly that his 
speeches had been of a character to of- 
fend or injure his old friend and leader. 
A man must really be allowed some hon- 
est latitude of opinion, even under party 
government!—and in circumstances of 
personal obligation. He had had to steer 
a most difficult course. But why must 
he give up his principles,—not to speak 
of his chances of political advancement, 
—because John Ferrier had originally 
procured him his seat in Parliament, and 
had been his parents’ intimate friend for 
many years? Let the Whig deserters an- 
swer that question, if they could! 

His whole being was tingling with anger 
and resentment. The contest had steeped 
him in humiliations, which stuck to him 
like mud stains. 

The week before, he had written to 
Ferrier, imploring him if possible to 
come and speak for him,—or at least to 
write a letter; humbling his pride; and 
giving elaborate explanations of the line 
which he had taken. 

There on the table beside him was 
Ferrier’s reply. 


“My pear Oniver,—-I don’t think a 
letter would do you much good, and for 
a speech, I am too tired—and I am 
afraid at the present moment too thin- 


skinned.—Pray excuse me. We shall 
meet when this hubbub is over. All suc- 
cess to you.—Yours ever, J. ¥.” 


Was there ever a more unkind, a more 
uncalled-for letter? Well, at any rate, 
he was free henceforward to think and 
act for himself, and on public grounds 
only; though of course he would do noth- 
ing unworthy of an old friendship, or 
calculated to hurt his mother’s feelings. 
Ferrier, by this letter, and by the strong 
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negative influence he must have exerted 
in West Brookshire during the election, 
had himself loosened the old bond; and 
Markham would henceforth stand on his 
own feet. 

As to Ferrier’s reasons for a course of 
action so wholly unlike anything in the 
history of his previous relations with 
Lucy Markham’s son, Markham’s thoughts 
found themselves engaged in a sore and 
perpetual wrangle. Ferrier, he supposed, 
suspected him of a lack of “ straight- 
ness,” and did not care to keep up 
an intimate relation, which had been al- 
ready, and might be again, used against 
him. Markham recalled with discomfort 
various small incidents in the House of 
Commons which might have seemed—to 
an enemy—to illustrate or confirm such 
an explanation of the state of things. 

But after all he was an old friend of 
Ferrier’s—whose affection for his mother 
necessarily involved close and frequent 
contact with her son. And in the past, 
Ferrier had no doubt laid him under 
great personal and political obligations. 
3ut at the same time, he, Oliver, had 
by now, in the natural course of things, 
developed strong opinions of his own, 
especially as to the conduct of party af- 
fairs in the House of Commons, opinions 
which were not Ferrier’s—which were 
indeed vehemently opposed to Ferrier’s. 
It was Oliver’s belief thut Ferrier’s lead in 
the House—on certain questions—was a 
lead of weakness, making for disaster. 
Was he not even to hold, much less to 
express, such a view, because of the 
quasi-parental relation in which Ferrier 
had once stood to him? The whole thing 
was an odious confusion—most unfair 
to him individually—between personal 
and Parliamentary duty. 

Frankness?— loyalty? It would no 
doubt be said that Ferrier had always 
behaved with singular generosity, both 
towards opponents, and towards dissi- 
dents in his own party. Frank and seri- 
ous argument was at no time unwelcome 
to him. 

All very well! But how was one to 
argue, beyond a certain point, with a 
man twenty-five years your senior, who 
had known you in jackets, and was also 
your political chief? 

As to the correspondence between them, 
which had been actively carried on dur- 
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ing the Whitsuntide recess, up to the 
date of the Dunseombe meeting, when 
Ferrier had abruptly ceased to write,— 
if Ferrier had misunderstood it, he, 
Markham, could not help it. He gath- 
ered from his mother that Ferrier’s let- 
ters to him had been intended to reach 
and influence the rebels of the party, 
through Oliver’s mediation. It would 
have been absurd te have attempted any 
such use of them. The arguments em- 
ployed in them had been considered and 
rejected a hundred times already by men 
like Lord Philip, or Barton or McEwart. 

As to the meeting, which had appar- 
ently roused so sharp a resentment in 
Ferrier, Markham maintained that he 
was not responsible. It was a meeting of 
the advanced Radicals of the division. 
Neither Markham nor his agents had 
been present. Certain remarks and opin- 
ions of his own had been quoted indeed, 
even in public, as leading up te it, and 
justifying it. A great mistake. He had 
never meant to countenance any personal 
attack on Ferrier or his leadership. Yet 
he uncomfortably admitted that the 
meeting had told badly on the election. 
In the view of one side, he had not had 
pluck enough to go to it; in the view of 
the other he had disgracefully connived 
at it. 


The arrival of the evening post and 
papers did something to brush away 
these dismal self-communings. Wonder- 
ful news from the counties! The success 
of the latest batch of advanced eandi- 
dates had been astonishing. Other men, 
it seemed, had been free to liberate their 
souls! Well, now the arbiter of the situ- 
ation was Lord Philip; and there would 
certainly be a strong advanced infusion 
in the new ministry. Markham consid- 
ered that he had as good claims as any 
of the younger men; and if it came to 
another election in Breokshire, hateful 
as the prospect was, he should be fight- 
ing in the open, and choosing his own 
weapons. No shirking! His whole be- 
ing gathered itself into a passionate de- 
termination to retaliate upon the per- 
sons who had injured, thwarted, and 
calumniated him, during the contest just 
over. He would fight again—next week 
if necessary—and he would win! 

As to the particular and personal cal- 


umnies with which he had been assailed, 
—why, of course, he absolved Diana. 
She could have had no hand in them. 

Suddenly he pushed his papers from 
him with a hasty unconscious movement. 

In driving home that evening past the 
gates and plantations of Beechcote, it 
seemed to him that he had seen through 
the trees—in the distance—the fluttering 
of ‘a white dress. Had the news of his 
inglorious success just reached her? 
How had she received it? Her face 
came before him—the frank eyes—the 
sweet troubled look. 

He dropped his head upon his arms. 
A sick distaste for all that he had been 
doing and thinking rose upon him, wave- 
like, drowning for a moment the energies 
of mind and will. Was there anything 
worth while, in this perverse, intractable 
life? Had anything been worth while— 
for him—since the day when he had 
failed to keep the last tryst which Diana 
had offered him? 

He did not, however, long allow him- 
self a weakness which he knew well he 
had no right to indulge. He roused him- 
self abruptly, took pen and paper, and 
wrote a little note to Alicia, sending it 
round to her through her maid. 


Markham pleaded fatigue, and dined 
in his room. In the course of the meal 
he enquired of his servant if Mr. Bar- 
rington had arrived. 

“Yes, sir—he arrived in time for 
dinner.” 

“ Ask him to come up afterwards, and 
see me here.” 

As he awaited the neweomer, Mark- 
ham had time to ponder what this visit 
of a self-invited guest might mean. The 
support of the Herald and its brilliant 
editor had been so far one of Ferrier’s 
chief assets. But there had been some 
signs of wavering in its columns lately, 
especially on two important questions 
likely to occupy the new ministry in its 
first session; matters on which the opin- 
ion of the Darcy section was understood 
to be im violent conflict with that of 
Ferrier, and the senior members of the 
late Front Opposition Bench in general. 

Barrington no doubt wished to pump 
him—one of Ferrier’s intimates—with 
regard to the latest phase of Ferrier’s 
views on these two leading measures. 
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The leader himself was rather stiff and 
old-fashioned with regard to journalists; 
gave too little information, where other 
men gave too much. 

Oliver glanced in some disquiet at the 
pile of Ferrier’s letters lying beside him. 
The pile contained material for which 
any ambitious journalist, at the present 
juncture, would give the eyes out of his 
head. Could Barrington be trusted? 
Oliver vaguely remembered some stories 
to his disadvantage, told probably by 
Lankester, who in these respects was one 
of the most scrupulous of men. Yet the 
paper stood high, and was certainly writ- 
ten with conspicuous ability. 

Why not give him information !—cau- 
tiously, and with discretion. What 
harm could it do—to Ferrier or any 
one else? The party was torn by dis- 
sensions; and the first and most nec- 
essary step towards reunion was that 
Ferrier’s aims and methods should be 
thoroughly understood. No doubt in 
these letters he had expressed himself 
with complete, even dangerous freedom. 
Markham remembered one or two strong 
warnings to that effect on the part of the 
writer. But he was not going to put 
them into Barrington’s hands. Certainly 
not!—merely to use them—and perhaps 
refer to them. 

As he began to sketch his own share 
in the expected conversation, a pleasant 
feeling of self-importance crept in, sooth- 
ing to the wounds of the preceding week. 
Markham knew well that he had never 
yet made the mark in politics that 
he had hoped to make, that his abilities 
entitled him to make. The more he 
thought of it, the more he realized that 
the coming half hour might be of great 
significance in English politics; he had 
it in his own power to make it so. He 
was conscious of a strong wish to im- 
press Barrington, perhaps Ferrier also. 
After all a man grows up, and does not 
remain an Eton boy, or an undergraduate, 
for ever. It would be well to make Fer- 
rier more. aware than he was of that fact. 

In the midst of his thoughts, the door 
opened, and Barrington—a man show- 
ing in his dark-skinned, large-featuréd 
alertness, the signs of Jewish pliancy 
and intelligence—walked in. 

“ Are you up to conversation?” he said, 
laughing. “You look pretty done!” 
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“If I can whisper you what you 
want,” said Oliver huskily—“ it’s at your 
service! There are the cigarettes.” 

The talk lasted long. Midnight was 
near before the two men separated. 


The news of Markham’s election 
reached Ferrier under Sir James Chide’s 
roof, in the pleasant furnished house 
about four miles from Beecheote of 
which he had lately become the tenant, 
in order to be near Diana. It was con- 
veyed in a letter from Lady Lucy, of 
which the conclusion ran as follows— 


“It is so stsange not to have you here 
this evening—not to be able to talk over 
with you all these anxieties and trials. 
I can’t help being a little angry with Sir 
James. We are the oldest friends. 

“Of course I have often been anxious 
lately lest Oliver should have done any- 
thing to offend you. I have spoken to 
him about that tiresome meeting, and I 
think I could prove to you it was not his 
fault. Do, my dear friend, come here as 
soon as you can, and let me explain to 
you whatever may have seemed wrong. 
You cannot think how much we miss 
you. I feel it a little hard that there 
should be strangers here this evening— 
like Mr. Lankester and Mr. Barrington. 
But it could not be helped. Mr. Lan- 
kester was speaking for Oliver last night, 
—and Mr. Barrington invited himself. 
I really don’t know why. Oliver is 
dreadfully tired—and so am I. The in- 
gratitude and ill-feeling of many of our 
neighbors has tried me sorely. It will 
be a long time before I forget it. It 
really seems as though nothing were 
worth striving for in this very diffi- 
eult world.”— 


“Poor Lucy!—” said Ferrier to him- 
self—his heart softening as usual. 
“Barrington? H’m. That’s odd.” 

He had only time for a short reply— 


“ My pear Lapy Lucy,—It’s horrid that 
you are tired and depressed. I wish I 
could come and cheer you up. Politics 
are a cursed trade. But never mind, 
Oliver is safely in, and as soon as the 
Government is formed, I will come to 
Tallyn, and we will laugh at these woes. 
I can’t write at greater length now, for 





Broadstone has just summoned me. You 
will have seen that he went to Windsor 
this morning. Now the agony begins. 
Let’s hope it may be decently short. I 
am just off for town.—Yours ever, Joun 
Ferrier.” 





Two days passed,—three days—and 
still the “agony” lasted. Lord Broad- 
stone’s house in Portman Square was 
besieged all day by anxious journalists 
watching the goings and comings of a 
Oabinet in the making. But nothing 
could be communicated to the newspa- 
pers; nothing in fact was settled. Mes- 
sengers went backwards and forwards to 
Lord Philip in Northamptonshire. Ur- 
gent telegrams invited him to London. 
He took no notice of the telegrams; he 
did not invite the messengers, and when 
they came he had little or nothing of 
interest to say to them. Lord Broad- 
stone, he declared, was fully in pos- 
session of his views. He had nothing 
more to add. And indeed a short note 
from him laid by in the new Premier’s 
pocket - book, was, if the truth were 
known, the fons et origo of all Lord 
Broadstone’s difficulties. 

Meanwhile the more conservative sec- 
tion exerted itself; and by the evening 
of the third day it seemed to have 
triumphed. A rumor spread abroad that 
Lord Philip had gone too far. Ferrier 
emerged from a long colloquy with the 
iM Prime Minister, walking briskly across 
the square with his secretary, smiling at 
some of the reporters in waiting. Twen- 
ty minutes later, as he stood in the 
i smoking-room of the Reform, surrounded 
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by a few privileged friends, Lankester 
passed through the room. 

“By Jove,” he said to a friend with 
him, “I believe Ferrier’s done the trick!” 


Bb: In spite, however, of a contented mind, 
Ferrier was aware on reaching his own 
b house that he was far from well. There 
i. was nothing very much to account for 
: his feeling of illness. A slight pain 

across the chest,—a slight feeling of faint- 
; ness,—when he came to count up his 
a symptoms, nothing else appeared. It was 
a a glorious summer evening. He deter- 
hi mined to go back to Chide, who now al- 
Lis ways returned to Lytchett by an evening 
aie train, after a working day in town. Ac- 
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cordingly, the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the House dined 
lightly, and went off to St. Pancras,— 
leaving a note for the Prime Minister 
to say where he was to be found, and 
wishing him well through the remainder 
of his task. 


The following morning fulfilled the 
promise of the tranquil evening and 
starry night, which, amid the deep quiet 
of the country, had done much to refresh 
a man, in whom indeed a stimulating 
consciousness of success seemed already 
to have repaired the ravages of the fight. 

Ferrier was always an early riser; and 
by nine o’clock he and Sir James were 
pottering and smoking in the garden. 
A long case in which Chide had been 
engaged had come to an end the preceding 
day. The great lawyer sent word to his 
chambers that he was not coming up to 
town; Ferrier ascertained that he was 
only helf an hour from a telegraph office, 
made a special arrangement with the local 
post as to the delivery of his letters, and 
then gave himself up to rest, gossip, and 
a book. 

By a tiresome contretemps the news- 
papers did not arrive at breakfast time. 
Sir James was but a newcomer in the 
district, and the parcel of papers due to 
him had gone astray through the stupid- 
ity of a newsboy. A servant was sent 
into Dunscombe, five miles off; and 
meanwhile Ferrier bore the blunder with 
equanimity. His letters of the morning, 
fresh from the heart of things, made 
newspapers a mere superfluity. They 
could tell him nothing that he did not 
know already. And as for opinions, those 
might wait. 

He proposed indeed, before the return 
of the servant from Duascombe, to walk 
over to Beechecote. The road lay through 
woods, two miles of shade. He pined 
for exercise; Diana and her young sym- 
pathy acted as a magnet both on him 
and on Sir James; and it was to be pre- 
sumed she took a daily paper, -being, as 
Ferrier reealled, “a terrible little Tory.” 

In less than an hour they were at 
Beecheote. They found Diana and Mrs. 
Colwood on the lawn of the old house, 
reading and working in the shade of a 
yew hedge planted by that Topham 
Beauclerk who was a friend of Johnson. 
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The scent of roses and limes; the hum 
of bees; the beauty of slow sailing clouds, 
and of the shadows they flung on the mel- 
lowed color of the house; combined with 
the figure of Diana in white, her eager 
eyes, her smile, and her unquenchable 
interest in all that concerned the two 
friends, of whose devotion to her she was 
so gratefully and simply proud :—these 
things put the last touch to Ferrier’s en- 
joyment. He flung himself on the grass, 
talking to both the ladies of the incidents 
and absurdities of Cabinet-making, with 
a freedom and fun, an abandonment of 
anxiety and care that made him young 
again. Nobody mentioned a newspaper. 

Presently Chide, who had now taken 
the part of general adviser to Diana which 
had once been filled by Markham, strolled 
off with her to look at a greenhouse in 
need of repairs. Mrs. Colwood was called 
in by some household matter. Ferrier 
was left alone. 

As usual he had a book in his pocket. 
This time it was a volume of selected 
essays, ranging from Bacon to Carlyle. 
He began lazily to turn the pages, smiling 
to himself the while at the paradoxes of 
life. Here, for an hour, he sat under the 
limes, drunk with summer breezes and 
scents, toying with a book, as though he 
were some “indolent irresponsible re- 
viewer ”—some college fellow in vacation, 
—some wooer of an idle muse. Yet dusk 
that evening would find him once more 
in the Babel of London. And before him 
lay the most strenuous, and as he hoped 
the most fruitful passage of his polit- 
ical life. Broadstone too was an old 
man; the Premiership itself could not 
be far away. 

As for Lord Philip—Ferrier’s thoughts 
ran upon that gentleman with a good 
humor which was not without malice. 
He had played his cards extremely well; 
but the trumps in his hand had not been 
quite strong enough. Well, he was young; 
plenty of time yet for Oabinet office. 
That he would be a thorn in the side of 
the new ministry went without saying. 
Ferrier felt no particular dismay at 
the prospect; and he amused himself with 
speculations on the letters which had 
probably passed that very day between 
Broadstone and the “iratus Achilles” 
in Northamptonshire. 

And from Lord Philip, 


Ferrier’s 
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thoughts — shrewdly indulgent — strayed 
to the other conspirators, and to Oliver 
Markham in particular, their spokesman 
and intermediary. Suddenly a _ great 
softness invaded him, towards Oliver and 
his mother. After all, had he not been 
hard with the boy, to leave him to his 
fight without a word of help? Oliver’s 
Ways were irritating; he had more than 
one of the intriguer’s gifts; and, in Fer- 
rier’s opinion, he had certainly not under- 
stood how to run straight, with equal 
loyalty to his beliefs and to his friend. 
Several times during the preceding weeks 
Ferrier had thought with anxiety of the 
letters in Markham’s hands. But, after 
all, things had worked out better than 
could possibly have been expected. The 
Herald in particular had done splendid 
service, to himself personally, and to the 
moderates in general. Now was the time 
for amnesty and reconciliation all round. 
Ferrier’s mind ran busily on schemes of 
the kind. As to Oliver, he had already 
spoken to Broadstone about him; and 
would write again that night. Certainly 
the boy should have something—a Junior 
Lordship at least. And if he were op- 
posed on re-election, why, he should be 
helped—roundly helped. Ferrier already 
saw himself at Tallyn once more, with 
Lady Lucy’s frail hand in one of his, 
the other perhaps on Oliver’s shoulder. 
After all, where was he happy—or nearly 
happy—but with them ? 


His eyes returned to his book. With 
a mild amusement he saw that it had 
opened of itself at an essay by Abraham 
Cowley on “ Greatness” and its penalties. 

“Out of these inconveniences arises 
naturally one more, which is, that no 
greatness can be satisfied or contented 
with itself; still, if it could mount up 
a little higher, it would be happy; if it 
could but gain that point, it would ob- 
tain all its desires; but yet at last, when 
it is got up to the top of the peak of 
Teneriffe, it is in very great danger of 
breaking its neck downwards, but in no 
possibility of aseending upwards—into 
the seat of tranquillity about the moon.” 

The new Secretary of State threw him- 
self back in his garden chair, his hands 
behind his head. Cowley wrote well; 
but the old fellow did not, after all, 
know much about it, in spite of his boast- 
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ed experiences at that sham and musty 
court of St. Germain’s. Is it true that 
men who have climbed high are always 
thirsty to climb higher? No!—“ What is 
my feeling now? Simply, a sense of 
opportunity. A man may be glad to 
have the chance of leaving his mark 
on England.” 

Thoughts rose in him, which were not 
those of a pessimist; thoughts, however, 
which the wise man will express as little 
as possible; since talk profanes them. 
The concluding words of Peel’s great 
Corn Law speech ran through his mem- 
ory, and thrilled it. He was accused of 
indifference to the lot of the poor. It 
was not true. It never had been true. 

“Hullo! who comes ?”’ 

Mrs. Colwood was running over the 
lawn, bringing apparently a letter, and 
a newspaper. : 

She came up, a little breathless. 

“ This letter has just come for you, Mr. 
Ferrier, by special messenger. I have 
told the man to wait. And Miss Mallory 
asked me to bring you the newspaper.” 

Ferrier took the letter, which was 
bulky and addressed in the Premier’s 
handwriting. 

“Kindly ask the messenger to wait. 
I will come and speak to him.” 

He opened the letter and read it. Then 
having put it deliberately in his pocket, 
he sat bending forward staring at the 
grass. The newspaper caught his eye. 
It was the Herald of that morning. He 
raised it from the ground, read the first 
leading article, and then a column “ from 
a correspondent” on which the article 
was based. 

As he came to the end of it, a strange 
premonition took possession of him. He 
was still himself,—but it seemed to him 
that the roar of some approaching cata- 
ract was in his ears. He mastered him- 
self with difficulty; took a pencil from his 
pocket, and drew a wavering line beside 
a passage in the article contributed 
by the Herald's correspondent. The news- 
paper slid from his knee to the ground. 

Then with a groping hand he sought 
again for Broadstone’s letter, drew it out 
of its envelope, and with a mist before 
his eyes, felt for the last page, which, 
he seemed to remember, was blank. On 
this he traced with difficulty a few lines, 
—replaced the whole letter in the torn 
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envelope,—and wrote an address upon it, 
—unceertainly crossing out his own name. 

Then, suddenly, he fell back. The let- 
ter followed the newspaper to the ground. 
Deadly weakness was creeping upon him; 
but as yet the brain was clear. Only his 
will struggled no more; everything had 
given way, but with the sense of utter 
catastrophe there mingled neither pain 
nor bitterness. Some of the Latin verse, 
scattered over the essay he had been 
reading, ran vaguely through his mind— 
then phrases from his last talk with the 
Prime Minister—-then remembrances of 
the night at Assisii—and the face of 
the poet— 

A piercing cry rang out—close beside 
him—Diana’s cry. His life made a last 
rally; and his eyes opened. They closed 
again, and he heard no more. 

Sir James Chide stooped over Diana. 

“Run for help!—brandy—a _ doctor. 
Tll stay with him. Run!” 

Diana ran. She met Mrs. Colwood 
hurrying, and sent her for brandy. She 
herself sped on blindly towards the 
village. 

A few yards beyond the Beechcote gate, 
she was overtaken by a carriage. There 
was an exclamation, the carriage pulled 
up sharp, and a man leaped from it— 

“Miss Mallory!—what is the matter?’ 

She looked up, saw Oliver Markham, 
and, in the carriage behind him, Lady 
Lucey, sitting stiff and pale, with aston- 
ished eyes. 

“Mr. Ferrier is ill—very ill! Please 
go for the doctor! He is here—at my 
house.” 

The figure in the earriage rose hur- 
riedly. Lady Lucy was beside her. 

“What is the matter?” she laid an 
imperious hand on the girl’s arm. 

“T think he is dying,” said Diana, 
gasping. “Oh, come!—come back at 
once!” 

Markham was already in the carriage. 





The horse galloped forward. Diana and 


Lady Luey ran towards the house. 

“In the garden—” said Diana breath- 
lessly, and taking Lady Lucy’s hand she 
guided - her. 

Beside the dying man stood Sir James 
Chide, Muriel Colwood and the old butler. 
Sir James looked up, started at the sight 
of Lady Lucy, and went to iaeet her. 

“You are just in time,” he said tender- 
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ly; “but he is going fast. We have done as she lifted his hand to her lips,—the 
all we could.” love she had shown him so grudgingly in 

Ferrier was now lying on the grass, life, speaking now undisguised through 
his head supported. Lady Lucy sank be- her tears and her despair,—Sir James 


side him. watched the gentle passage of the last 
“ Tohn!—” she ealled, in a voice of breaths, and knew that all was done, 
anguish—* John,—dear, dear friend!” the play over and the lights out. 
But the dying man made no sign. And [TO BE CONTINUED. } 


The World Within 
BY ROBERT STANLEY WEIR 


H yes, the world is fair to se 
From dawn to setting of the sun; 
Green fields are a delight to me, 
And cooling waters, as they run 


To the far-sounding sea. 


The glory of the clouds I know, 
And the sweet peace of yonder blue; 
The sadness, too, when dusk doth grow 
And, ever deepening, lights to view 


The stars of long ago. 


But glory dwells not in the sky, 
In stream, nor sea, nor gleaming star; 
Nor theirs the voices strange that ery, 
And stir the trembling soul with far 
Dim sense of mystery. 


From whence then spring, oh, who can say, 
The voice and vision, gloom and glow?— 
All thou dost see by night or day, 
Or hear in music’s troubled flow 


Wells up within, alway. 


Sound aye within what thou dost hear,— 
The far-off voices old and new. 

Only within thou seest clear 
The ancient beauty of the blue 

And distant atmosphere! 











BY PHILIP 


HE edge of the world, if such a 
T thing may be, lies hardly a rifle- 

shot away from one of the cen- 
tres of the world itself—the city of 
New York. 

The Palisades, those mighty walls 
whereon the annals of the centuries are 
graved—what an edge of the world their 
lip presents to him who comes, perhaps 
at night, to their rough-hewn elevation! 
In no place other than this near prox- 
imity to man and one of his greatest 
cities could a physical feature so pro- 
foundly vast and impressive be so hid- 
den from the world. Their counterpart 
eannot be found in all the world; and 
yet the Palisades are almost unexploit- 
ed and unknown to the globe-circling, 
sight-hunting public that yearly trav- 
erses the continents or seas to gaze at 
things less wonderful in some distant 
field of Nature’s marvellous achieve- 
ments, For little does any one know of 
these Titanic walls who has merely seen 
them from the Hudsofi. Were they 
somewhere off in a land comparatively 
inaccessible, reached by a _ transconti- 
nental thread of steel, the guide-books 
would be rich in their pictured grandeur 
and man would rove far to explore them. 

To the visitor who comes upon them 
for the first time, from the rear, these 
walls present in some aspects a pano- 
rama of immensity wholly unexpected. 
The edge of the world—I repeat the 
phrase—is the fit deseription, for this 
brink seems nothing less. It is lifted in 
places almost sheer in the air to a height 
of half a thousand feet. Below, at its 
base, the Hudson River moves in un- 
hurried majesty, its tide nearly a mile 
in width. Aeross lies the low, crowded 
island of Manhattan, utterly insignificant 
in elevation as viewed from this lofty 
place of vantage. 

I first came cautiously up to the lip at 
night, and this was the optical illusion: 
The moon hung in a cloudy sky; the 
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mists had obscured New York and all 
its lights. The river and the vaulted 
heavens were blended into one prodig- 
ious void by the dim, diffused light of 
the moon. There was nothing above but 
roofless space, there was nothing straight 
out but gray infinity, there was nothing 
below my very feet but the bottomless 
abyss of creation—nothing, absolutely 
nothing to be seen. The water, as water, 
five hundred feet below, had ceased to 
be. No ripple disturbed its caim. I 
had come to the lip where the world had 
its end, and the walls fell straight down 
into nothingness. The silence was ab- 
solute; the wintry air and a coating of 
snow completed the sense of desolation, 
where things had ceased to exist. Great 
fissures, split tables, and columns of 
rock, black wells of mystery and yawn- 
ing depths—all rugged, forbidding, and 
austere, gulfing off below—all completed 
the edgelike appearance of the scene. 
Had some vast force cleft the world in 
twain and dropped one half into swal- 
lowing space, the utter vacancy that 
stretched out beyond from my foothold 
on the verge could have been no more 
thoroughly impressive. It was awesome 
—a strange, transporting sensation of 
solitude, such as unpeopled planets at the 
limits of creation would suggest. 

That the Palisades in their unfamiliar 
features, their aspects derived from the 
seasons, atmospheric changes, and the 
hours of day or night, could so long have 
escaped a public recognition is astound- 
ing. Extending as they do for fifteen 
miles along one of the world’s most 
beautiful water-highways, they present 
to the edge-explorer innumerable varia- 
tions upon Nature’s masterpieces in rug- 
gedness, majesty, and grimness. No one, 
acquainted only with their wall-like ap- 
pearance as presented from the river or 
the New York shore, may conceive of the 
hugeness, the boldness, or the roughness 
revealed, as it were, behind the scenes. 
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They are built of basalt hard, 
straight-cleaving rock, like that of the 
Giant’s Causeway, in Ireland. The 
brink—in places singularly flat and 
smooth—is shattered in forms not in- 
frequently suggestive of the wonderful 
mosaics of the Causeway. But here 
there are cracks which extend straight 
down a hundred feet, cracks ten or 
twenty feet in length and a foot or less 
in width. There are masses of adamant, 
large as a house, that appear to be hung 
sO precariously above the drop that it 
seems the mere weight of a child might 
topple them down the lofty structure. 
The hard, black material is often fis- 
sured and hewn into almost perfect col- 
umns, of Dorie severity, sometimes as 
straight as if the Architect and Builder 
of it all had plumbed them theve against 
all time and shock, like monuments to 
beauty and precision. 

The sense of the overreaching mass 
is of immensity. Its headlands are pro- 
digious, its units are huge, its distances 
and upraise are tremendous. It could 
scarcely have” been more majestically 
crude on the day it was poured from the 
voleanie crucibles of Nature — molten 
themselves from the creative heat of the 
mid-sphere furnaces of earth. In places 
it is like a suecession of amphitheatres, 
stupendous in area. Here is one Titanic 
semicircle abandoned to the silent trag- 
edy of trees subsisting on little else than 
rain and light, with perhaps some ele- 
mental hope, too mute for our dull com- 
prehension; and just beyond a jutting 
headland of the wall is another coliseum 
even more prodigious in dimensions. At 
times the rock in some such place is piled 
up in colossal terraces, as if constructed 
for a conclave of the gods, who, from 
this fitting aloofness on the heights, 
would wateh the progress of the pygmy, 
man, on the panoramic Hudson stretched 
below. There are not two, but miles of 
these vast auditoriums, rudely excava- 
ted in the solid rock and left in all the 
splendor of their roughness. And how 
silent they are, and austere!—what the- 
atres for the winds of passing centuries 
to play in as they pass! 

Again, the Palisades resemble a dry 
Niagara. The real Niagara, stripped of 
its flood, would be but a miniature of 
this. Here is not only a greater drop, 


and scores of horseshoe bends and mass- 
ive promentories of the rock, but miles 
succeeding miles of the sheer descent over 
which ali the rivers of the earth com- 
bined could pour in a_ world-engulfing 
torrent. There is nothing else like them 
in the prospected round of the sphere. 
In no other place in all the world can 
the daring adventurer walk so many 
miles at the very scarp of a precipice. 
And always the one impression is of im- 
mensity—and magnified immensity—so 
huge are the blocks of which it is built, 
so high and extensive the structure. 

It seems like a visit to a novel land to 

behold these structures from their brink. 
From some massive pedestal, overhang- 
ing a drop of many hundred feet, the 
nearest promontory looms Cyclopean 
against a high horizon where the sky 
and river meet. Far down, on the slen- 
der strip of beach below, are the dwarfed 
habitations of some fisherfolk, and the » 
men themselves, of still more stunted 
stature, living out their lives. They and 
their huts have dwindled into insignifi- 
cance—and yet remain far greater than 
the giant cliffs above. Here is a huge 
rock pinnacle, standing apart from the 
wall. Monoliths of giant proportions 
shoulder together in its bulk. Jelow, 
between the wall and the base of the pil- 
lar, a boulder, tons in weight, has lodged 
to await disintegration, pushed from the 
crumbling lip above by the patient force 
that will one day level all the mass. 
Here and there, in some frost-widened ' 
crevice, a tree has thrust tenacious roots, 
in the grim, silent struggle for existence. 
The winds have torn at the stubborn 
thing till its limbs resemble muscled 
arms, made rigid with resistance, but 
there it yet remains. Nearly all the trees 
upon the barren edge, or fastened in a 
pinching cleft, where they typify the 
almost incomprehensible insistence of 
life, are gnarled, undersized, and contort- 
ed by their fight in the passion to sur- 
vive. A number are cedars, dwarfed old 
men of their clan; but perhaps the trees 
that lose their leaves in winter, and cling 
there naked, twisted, and alone, best 
testify to that hard mandate, “ Thou 
shalt live!” that actuates the being of 
us all. 

Tt is almost endless, this magnificence 
of rock with its constantly varying fea- 
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tures. There are scores of gorges, chan- most artificial, man-subjugated area that 
nelled in the basalt, as steep and terrible civilization has evolved. Indeed, when 
as al hat imagination could conceive the wind flows up with the tide and 
or precipice afford. There are many across to the world-edge of the cliffs, the 
places the unprotected brink of which roar of New York that full-throated 
is not only appalling, but also where a cataract of life—comes there with a vol- 
rt, false step would plunge an explor- ume and incessancy that those who are 
er down to death on shattered boulder part o% it miss. 
beds below. There ar profiles of castles On such a night I have seen a new 
and animals and gods, colossal, broken, creation. Unlike the hour of the en- 


changing only with the centuries, at the shrouding mist, this night showed New 


sculpturing hand of time. There is rock York in starry glory. On coming to the 
enough to build a thousand pyramids edge and looking out upon the sky and 
and the cities of the world. river, there seemed to be nothing in all 


One of the most inspiring aspects of the space beyond save the long, slender 
the Palisades is afforded in winter, of strata whereon New York has been so 
a moonlit night. Not far above old, tremendously extended. As before, in 
historic Fort Lee the ruggedness has its the mist, the river and sky were of one 
beginning. This is, perhaps, one of the gray tint and one profundity. If the sky 
most astonishing facts concerning these seemed boundless, the Iludson seemed 
towering walls, that they lie so close, in fathomless, an awe-inspiring deep that 
all their primordial grandeur, to the blended with infinity itself. Manhattan, 

ther fore, seemed to 
hang in space, a 


slender dark region 








of mystery, bril- 
liant with millions 
of stars. It seemed 
to have no_ sub- 
stance, and to be 
but a darker, star- 
sprinkled zone in 
the ether. Like a 
new Milky Way, in 
a firmament  un- 
plotted, its countless 
lights stretched for 
miles across. the 
sky, many in clus- 
ters, many in rows, 
but all of them 
lifted with their 
hazy foundation 
into regions with 
the moon and dis- 
tant planets: A 
roaring train, across 
the Hudson’s width 
and at the island’s 
very shore, cam 
thundering down 
from Sleepy Hollow. 
The _  locomotive’s 
furnace fires cast a 











glow upon the 














steam and smoke 


THe NIGHT SHOWS MANHATTAN’S COUNTLESS LIGHTS that issued from the 
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funnel. It send V—— 


like a comet with 
its trailing tail rush- 
ing through the stel- 
lar constellations. 
Then a boat, as silent 
as the moon in its 
rbit, eame gliding 
down the bosom of 
the river with two 
lights visible against 
the gray, like twin 
stars floating in th 
void. 

The cliffs them 
selves, like drawings 
made in black and 
white, had taken on 
a midnight mystery. 
Deep shadows, soft 
grays, and the modi- 
fied whites of frost 
and ice, laid a sombre 
mood upon the walls. 
The Vv resembled huge, 
unpeopled castles of 
the Titan-folk, for- 
biddingly roofed by 
the snow. 

Far beyond, up the 
river, where man has 
not yet come to en- 
croach with his dwell- 
ings on the edge, the 
city and all its noise, 





its lights, its touch 




















of things man-made 
and bizarre, is lost at 
last. Here things 
remain as they were when the ele- 


PROFILES 


ments carved out the bed that the 
Hudson was to follow evermore. It is 
almost ineredibly wild and abandoned to 
the wild. Silence broods here nightly, 
at the brink. When we came to this 
untramped region, in the moonlight, the 
sense of solitude was universal. A few 
gray rabbits scurried swiftly from the 
rocks and fled to their retreats. We 
came to a clearing, where the moon shone 
whitely down. There on the snow was 
a blot of red and a tuft of wind-blown 
fur. Reynard the fox, with no haunting 
fears of the arch-destroyer, man, had 
dined—achieved success, in a word, and 
gone his way. The same struggle and 
tragedy of life, here on the cliff and afar 


CHANGING ONLY WITH THE CENTURIES 


in the town, go on forever. But the con- 
trast could scarcely be more wide. Yon- 
der, with lights, the roar of machines, 
and with Comedy invited to the feast, 
the man prowler works out his merciless 
scheme of survival with all his artificial 
tricks. Here it is the world-old sim- 
plicity of craft, in a sanctuary of the 
wind and solitude. It is well-nigh unbe- 
lievable that in any place so hedged 
about by the oldest, largest cities of the 
continent the constant operation of Na- 
ture’s forces and the unchanged ways of 
wild things should s 
upon our observation. The theatre of 


force themselves 


natural existence and the stage of arti- 
ficial life toueh scenes upon this old vol- 
canic wall, and yet are forever apart. 
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In a snow-storm the Palisades present 
an aspect inspiring to a mood of peace. 
Stern headlands of the adamant, loom- 
ing with perhaps even greater magnitude 
for the blotting out of all the world 


about them, are softened and grayed till 
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becomes a face of glass where the clear, 
hard coating plates it over. From crown 
to base the wall will appear as one vast 
glacial front, and if, perchance, as often 
happens in winter, the Hudson is float 
ing full of ice, the river resembles a ter 
minal moraine for 
the unmoving, 

















frozen Palisades. It 
is not uneommon, 
when this frozen 
rain phenomenon 
oceurs at night, for 
the sun to rise un 
clouded on the fo! 
lowing day and gild 
the vast, shimmer 
ing veneer of ice. 
With the tre: 
limbs eneased and 
the face of the cliffs 
laid an inch under 
erystal, with a mil 
lion brilliant facets 
all aglint, the bean 
ty is too magic to 
endure. But, while 
this may happen 
hardly once in three 
years, the sight of 
the Hudson filled 
with moving ic 
may be witnessed 
from the cliffs in 
any winter. It is 
always a wonderful 
tide—and terrible. 
Ice floes of two and 
three acres in ex 
tent are not uncom- 
mon. For the 
greater part, how- 














ever, the cakes are 


GIANT MONOLITHS SHOULDER TOGETHER ten to twenty feet 


their ruggedness is smoothed entirely 
away. They take on a majesty insepa- 
rable from great, simple masses of form. 
The contrast, then, of hnge, dark 
blotches with the level lakes or uplift- 
ed islands of snow is striking in a sin- 
gular degree. 

At times, a sleet of rain and ice, all 
of it clinging to the barren walls and 
freezing as it falls, performs a wondrous 
miracle of change. The rock face then 


across and many 
are broken much 
smaller. All of them grind and climb 
upon each other like struggling things of 
life. And the sound they make, a ceas 
less clatter as of sliding slabs of crockery, 
comes clearly to the brink of the wall. 
There are many days in an ordinary 
winter when the Palisades hold frozen 
streams upon their terraces like crystal 
stairways climbing to the top. Many 
such streams go plunging down the 
searp, some of them large and others 
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THE PALISADES 


small. When torrents of rain and melt- 
ing snow supply innumerable cataracts, 
there are miles of roaring, frothing falls 
leaping whitely the gorges and 
the rifts. 

With the varying seasons come vary- 
ing phases of the Palisades. Whatever 
the month, the contrasts of the river of 
life, so far below, with the vast, dead 
are Almost eternally 
the Hudson bears its human flood upon 
its bosom, and almost never do men fare 
to some distant portions of the cliffs. At 
night man’s search-light roves the mighty 


down 


walls, constant. 


In WINTER 


faces of the rock, startling the shadows 
from their dark abode and throwing into 
bold relief the features of some rock-god 


monstrous as the Sphinx. But the 
steamers pass, as all things pass, and the 
Palisades look down, unchanged, upon 
the ever-changing vale of life below. 

In the spring there is tumult for a 
time along the fifteen miles of wall, 
when the freshets begin their attack 
that always wears a little from the 
bulk. These are days of some danger 
and decided charm to the wanderer ex- 
ploring on the lip. The severity and 
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frowning of the wall, increased by the 
sense of its nudity throughout the winter 
solstice, now give place to the tenderest 
of all the outdoor moods. The countless 
vines that cling upon the adamant re- 
sume a timid show of life. The empty 
trees move in their furniture. 3efore 
the leaves become real foliage and while 
they are still the merest fairy ornaments, 
the scenes upon the Palisades are of 
beauty ineffable—such a surrender of 
austerity at the touch of Nature’s wand! 
They are still aloof—they must always 
be aloof—nevertheless, as the greens in- 
crease, and the cloth-of-leaves grows 
deeper in its tone, more than half the 
grimness of the rock-bound ridge is at 
last concealed, and the place no longer 
seems the end of things—the brink of 
the world’s abyss. 

This early spring is the season when 
the forest fires lend a new, ruddy beauty 
to the cliffs. They start in the dense, 
sapless undergrowth below and creep in 
flame waves up the slanted way of earth, 
rock, and trees wherein the walls are 
standing to their knees. At times these 
flames ascend to the top of a tree, as if 
to hang out a banner of their lawlessness 
for all the world to see; and the redden- 
ing glow that wavers on the rock gives 
eolor and life and huge, fantastic mod- 
elling of giant features to the dull- 
black adamant, peopling its terraces with 
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ghostly forms that sit there in judgment 
on the world. 

Summer at the Palisades, despite its 
beauty, robs the massive structure of its 
massiveness, its sternness, and its maj- 
esty, thus belittling the very charms its 
charms would beautify. The walls re- 
main magnificent, especially as seen 
from the lip, but clothed too much, as 
Apollo might be clothed, with ornaments 
upon his neck and knees. 

In the autumn these heights are 
benches for the gods’ great color show. 
At their feet, on their summits, up their 
straight-lifted walls, they are gilded, 
reddened, purpled, greened, with the 
frost-painted glories of the change. The 
outburst is a flaming prodigality of year- 
end splendor. 
ity so soon to descend upon them, they 
revel in the lavish mood of wealth. 

This is the climax of their garnish- 
ment, if not their greatest charm. Then, 
presently, the jealous wind, the frost that 
inereases in asperity, and the rains, no 
longer beneficent, strip’ richness after 
richness from the trees. Slowly, inexora- 
bly, the rough-hewn immensity emerges 
from its robes, despoiled day by day 
of this vain crimson and that rare 
gold, till, once more naked, forbidding, 
and austere, it stands above the all- 
engulfing mist like the ragged, broken 
edge of the world. 


As if for the very sever- 
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The Dreamers 


BY JOSEPHINE A. MEYER 


‘ OU see,” explained Mrs. Penning- 
Y ton, “I knew that you had known 
her when she was a child, so I 
accomplished one of the miracles of the 
age and seenred her consent to come 
this afternoon.” 

“Then she is the same. She was a 
dreamy, reticent, self-sufficient little mor- 
tal always, with no need of playmates,— 
and seldom any who cared to supply 
such a need. What ages ago!” Mrs. 
Maitland shook her gray head, even as the 
Sphinx might have done. “It is like a 
different life, with the Atlantic between 
as the Styx. We have recrossed the black 
torrent, Ulysses and I, and what changes 
have we found!” 

“Tt is strange you should have dropped 
everything of this hemisphere when you 
went to England,” said Mrs. Pennington, 
beginning of a sudden to realize that 
there were good grounds for being pa- 
triotically offended. “ You were a born 
American, anyway.” 

“Tt was George’s ill health - that 
made me forget everything,” replied 
Mrs. Maitland, with a momentary re- 
flection of the past years’ weariness in 
her kindly eyes. “It is strange Judith 
ever married.” 

“T think every one was surprised. And 
he was quite different from her, full of 
life and fond of entertainment.” Mrs. 
Pennington fell into the trap easily and 
forgot her impatience over her friend’s 
Anglicization in the universal pleasure of 
friendly character dissection. 

“What do you mean by ‘was’?” de- 
manded Mrs. Maitland. 

“Well, after marriage they both set- 
tled down, and you never hear anything 
about either of them. He is positively 
submerged in his business,—he never 
speaks a word of anything else without 
a painful effort, and she—she has entirely 


lost in her child what little individuality 
she ever owned.” 

“Then she has children; I am very 
glad of that. She always loved them so. 
How many has she?” 

“Only one, I think. She only speaks 
of one, a little girl, and apparently a 
remarkable little person.” 

“ Have you never seen it?” Mrs. Mait- 
land looked surprised. 

“No. You see, they live in such an 
out-of-the-way place we’ve only visited 
them twice; once was for dinner, and 
you never think of children at night af- 
fairs. The other time was an afternoon 
cali, but she did not mention the subject, 
and you know I am not the one to en- 
courage people to exhibit the perfection 
of their offspring. She has very few 
visitors, because, as I said, it is worse 
than a trip to Chicago to get to where 
she lives, and she herself seldom goes 
anywhere at all. I begged her to come 
this afternoon, and it made me positively 
conceited when she accepted. I hope she 
is not going to be late.” 

Half an hour after, Mrs. Maitland in- 
stantly recognized a short, slim figure 
standing in the doorway, though she had 
not seen Judith since she was many times 
shorter and wore quaint little white frocks 
with blue ribbons. Mrs. Pennington in- 
troduced them, and the look on the elder 
woman’s face told her she did not need 
to bother about them for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

And, in good sooth, the heart of 
Mrs. Maitland was beating rapidly with 
all the pleasure and pain of recogni- 
tion. There had been startlingly little 
change in the wozian before her. She 
had always been a thin-faced child, with 
long, deep gray eyes and a mouth that 
drooped a little in repose. She had a 
way of fixing her eyes upon the objects 
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before her, lingeringly, as one rests the 
hand. She was slow of speech, and had 
been unusually reticent as a child, there- 
fore Mrs. Maitland had loved her for 
opening her heart to her in the days 
before the Styx, and therefore she had 
hope for the present. 

“A child is twice as reserved as a 
woman,” thought she; “if I won her con 
fidence then, why should I hesitate now? 
She is utterly unchanged.” 

Not utterly, she perceived later, for the 
mouth drooped more and the dreamy eyes 
had an unmistakable look of suffering, 
not noticeable at first; and in the brown 
hair was a faint sprinkling of gray 
that served as conclusive corroboration of 
the other signs. Mrs. Maitland wondered 
vaguely whether her husband’s person- 
ality might not have led to their seclu- 
sion and her passionate engrossment in 
her child. 

They spoke of casualties at first, but 
Mrs. Maitland’s magnetism soon over- 
came the air of almost childish bashful- 
ness that had always marked Judith in 
company, and had added to the illusion 
of her being entirely unaltered. But 
in spite of the comparative intimacy 
they fell into after a while, it remained 
for the elder woman to mention Ju- 
dith’s child. 

“Mrs. Pennington told me you have a 
little girl,” she began, with a genuine 
ring of gladness in her tone. She was a 
bit startled when Judith drew back slight- 
ly, flushing, before answering with some 
hesitaney in her voice: 

“Did she? You see,—I didn’t think— 
she had ever seen Judy.” 

“She hasn’t, but she said you told her 
of the child. Is it Judith, too?” There 
was an irresistible motherliness in Mrs. 
Maitland’s tone. Judith found the sun- 
shine presence of her impossible to with- 
stand; she east aside all indifference and 
all reservation. When she spoke again, 
there was a passionate strain in her 
voice, a mother’s love so deep that it 
implied tragedy. Her eyes shone with 
a light that thrilled Mrs. Maitland. 
The little neutral-tinted woman _be- 
came almost majestic in the glow of 
her emotion. 

“Yes, it is Judith;-she is my only 
child. She looks exactly like the photo- 
graphs of me at her age. She might have 


posed for them herself. It is a queer 
affectation of mine, you might say, but 
I like to carry out the pretence and dress 
her precisely the way I used to be dressed. 
One day I found her with her sash tied 
in front. She insisted it belonged where 
the wearer could see it, and seemed to 
consider it the height of altruism when | 
told her we wear our clothes with a view 
of pleasing our neighbors rather than 
ourselves.” 

As Judith laughed softly, Mrs. Mait 
land smiled; somehow she felt that she 
had heard this story before, and she was 
wondering how it was possible. 

Once started, Judith ran on without 
difficulty. She deseribed the child mi- 
nutely. Truly, thought Mrs. Maitland, 
it must have been identical with its 
mother. Judith’s stories of the little girl 
all rang with the same strange familiar- 
ity in Mrs. Maitland’s ear, and in some 
eases the listener seemed to behold the 
little aneedote enacted before her eyes. 
Suddenly the truth dawned upon her with 
a shock. She had heard these things 
before, she had witnessed most of the 
incidents, long before the Styx, when a 
little girl lived next door to her—a child 
named Judith... . 

Could it be true that history repeated 
itself with such accuracy of detail? Or 
was Judith eking out her child’s small 
adventures with her own infant memoirs? 
The woman talked too seriously, her 
mind was too evidently recounting re- 
cent things, for such a supposition to 
seem probable. There was never a flaw 
in the story, never a pause for recall- 
ing acts so long past, so vague as 
those of one’s childhood must become 
unless the memory is continually refresh 
ed and stimulated. 

“Why, Judith, it is your very self!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Maitland at last. 

Judith stitfened and a look flashed in’ 
her eyes that startled the elder woman, 
first by its intensity, and then by her 
utter inability to interpret it. 

“Why shouldn’t the child be just like 
me?” said the little woman, and her eyes 
glowed strangely. Then she turned away 
her head and smiled between her soft 
half-closed lashes. 

“ Often,” she added, gently,—“ often I 
play she is the shadow of my childhood 
come back to me.” 
















































Somehow their little téte-A-téte was 
broken up at this point, and they had 
only time later for a more or less hurried 
and formal adieu, when Judith left 
early to eatch a train back to her re- 
mote habitation. 

Mrs. Maitland stayed after the oth- 
ers had gone. She wanted to find out 
more about Judith, and Mrs. Penning- 
ton appeared to be competent to supply 
the information. 

“She has developed passion,” said Mrs. 
Maitland. “I find her even dearer for 
it. I should like to visit her; in the 
rush she forgot to give me her ecard, but 
I knew you had it.” 

“Tl give you her address before you 
go,” replied Mrs. Pennington. “ It is up- 
stairs in my desk. You see, she never 
has it put on her cards; it is so long and 
clumsy that it would look like a wedding 
invitation or a milliner’s announcement. 
And do you know, I am half inclined to 
believe that she keeps it off to prevent 
visitors as well.” 

“Why, if you think—” began the 
other, flushing. 

“Oh no, of course not. You and I are 
different,—especially you. I saw her 
when she was talking to you. She never 
looked happier or more interested. She’d 
be delighted to see you, I’m sure, and she 
has a lovely home, if it were only within 
sight of civilization.” 

“By the way,” exclaimed Mrs. Mait- 
land, suddenly, “I haven’t the slightest 
idea what her married name is. I was 
so busy watching her and wondering over 
her that I forgot to listen when you in- 
troduced us.” 

“ Barrett,” replied Mrs. Pennington. 
“Her husband is the architect; you’ve 
probably heard of him.” 

“Heard of him!” repeated the old- 
er woman, laughing slightly. “How 
could I, under the world and beyond 
the Styx?” 

“ Leicester Hunt Barrett,—why, he’s—” 
But Mrs. Maitland suddenly interrupted 
her, placing her hand impetuously upon 
her companion’s arm. 

“Are they Philadelphians?” she de- 
manded. 

“Yes, he—” 

“T know him! Oh, Laura, who on this 
earth would believe it?” 

The recognition of a name so promi- 
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nent did not seem to Mrs. Pennington 
sufficient warrant for her visitor’s ex- 
cited tone. 

“Why, of course you know him,” 
she said, somewhat impatiently. “ Ev- 
ery one does. It is not unlikely that 
he is known even in England. Why, 
in Paris—” 

“No, that is not what I mean. It was 
long before,—even before we lived near 
Judith. I used to know his mother in 
Philadelphia. They lived very near to 
me, and as he took a faney to my big 
dog, as all real little boys were apt to 
do, he would pay me numberless im- 
promptu visits, and we grew to be great 
chums. I know it must be he, because 
he used to tell his name on all occasions, 
and always finished by spelling the 
Leicester part, since it was difficult. It 
is kismet. I see the bare hand, even the 
arm, of Fate. That the two precocious 
infants of my youth should discover each 
other and marry! It’s like a beautifully 
connected dream.” Mrs. Maitland rose 
to go. 

“Visit them late in the afternoon, so 
that you will have the chance of meeting 
him as well. He gets home around five 
o'clock, I believe,” suggested Mrs. Pen- 
nington. “I almost envy you your dream. 
You see, it doesn’t take long to renew 
the old-world life after having re- 
crossed the Styx. Wait until I get you 
the address.” 

In writing, the address was an odd 
mixture of numerals, English nature 
study, and Indian poetry, after the man- 
ner of all suburban addresses. In real- 
ity it was a rather large, low country 
heuse, situated in the centre of extensive 
grounds, theatrically lovely in the mellow 
autumn afternoon. 

“ The very place for children,” thought 
Mrs. Maitland, gazing approvingiy about 
her as she was driven up to the house; and 
she looked eagerly for some sign of the 
little white and blue counterfeit of Ju- 
dith, whose ‘image in her mind had grown 
more distinct daily. 

But all was quiet as she rang the door 
bell, except for the soft rattle of gravel 
as the hack that had conveyed her from 
the station retreated; and the somewhat 
violent pumpings of her heart marked 
the seconds. 


When Judith appeared the flush of 
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surprise was still on her cheek, but in her 
eyes shone unmistakable pleasure. 

“T am glad you have come,” she said. 
“ Let us sit on the veranda; it is so pleas- 
ant there.” 

“Tt is beautiful,” breathed Mrs. Mait- 
land. as she stood in the low afternoon 
sunlight, drinking in the glory of the 
rich trees and the long shadows of the 
smooth lawn. “ This is the precise spot 
in which to educate Judith the Second 
so that she may become a poet. 
Where is she, though ?” 

“T’m so sorry you have missed her. 
She’s visiting a friend of mine overnight.” 
Judith looked almost distressed. “ You 
see, she’s chums with the friend’s daugh 
ter, but they don’t live near enough to 
pay ordinary calls.” 

This was the first radical difference 
from the old Judith who had lived suf- 
ficient unto herself and had demanded 
no childish comrade. 

“T am disappointed at not seeing her,” 
admitted Mrs. Maitland. “I looked for- 
ward to it as recalling an old memory. 
It was partly your description of her 
that led me to brave the perils of the 
journey out here without an explicit in- 
vitation from you.” 

“Tt is a pity,’ murmured Judith, and 
stopped abruptly as if she had more 
to say. 

“T shall be entirely honest, now that 
I have begun,” smiled the other, con- 
fidentially, after a short pause. “ Lit- 
tle Judith certainly did add to my 
desire to come here, but I had another 
motive as well. I have made a remark- 
able discovery.” 

“A discovery?” repeated Judith, flush- 
ing. 

“Yes, concerning your husband. It 
seems that I have been acquainted with 
him even longer than with you. I knew 
him ages ago in Philadelphia, when he 
was a very small child.” 

“You did! When? How old was he?’ 

The loving eagerness in her voice as 
she spoke of her husband convinced Mrs. 
Maitland that the tragie lines on the 
young woman’s face were not due to 
any delinquency of his; still, at one 
time Judith’s manner puzzled her con- 
siderably. 

“ He used to recount long-drawn-out ro- 
mances to me,” Mrs. Maitland was saying. 
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“They generally began with a pirate ship 
that had for a eargo bears and lions, 
somehow. Then there was a_ white- 
bearded magician mixed up in it, until I 
used to be sure he had become acquainted 
with Merlin in some mysterious way. 
They never ended; they were too beauti 
ful and too real to him for that. He had 
a wonderful imagination for so active 
a child.” 

And here Judith laughed, a_ soft 
little laugh with a catch in it, and 
then sighed. 

“He put it all into bricks and stone 
and iron,” she replied, with a rather pa- 
thetic attempt at sprightliness. “It’s 
locked up in them like the Prince in 
the iron chest that Judy is so fond 
of. He is a business man now, an 
architect with a name. If he dreams, 
I think he dreams of Tonie columns and 
steel construction.” 

Here, then, was the rub. It seemed 
strange to Mrs. Maitland that all the 
glorious imagination had been crushed 
out of Barrett when he probably needed 
it most. 

“T want to meet him again,” she said. 

‘You must stay over for the five- 
thirty train. He always arrives here by 
five. It won’t be long now. I’m afraid 
you'll find him changed, though.” Judith 
smiled again, as if with an understanding 
to an inner self. 

During a very dainty little tea that 
followed they chatted even more inti- 
mately. Mrs. Maitland told endless tales 
of the young Leicester, and recalled bits 
of Judith’s life that Judith the Second 
had not performed for the refreshing of 
her mother’s memory. 

Five o’clock arrived before they were 
aware of it, and with it came Leicester 
himself. He seemed surprised to see a 
visitor, and, naturally enough, did not 
find anything familiar in her name or 
face when Judith introduced her simply 
as Mrs. Maitland. 

“T am glad to meet you,” he said, with 
some vagueness. 

“T met your wife after a very great 
interval of time,” declared Mrs. Mait- 
land. “I had not seen her since she was 
a wee little girl. I knew you, too, longer 
ago than you can possibly remember. So 
you see I feel as if you were both my 
children. When Judith told me of your 











baby I came here to find out which of 
you it resembled most; but my plan has 
been nipped in the bud, since the child 
is not at home.” 

There was a minute’s silence. Judith 
was leaning against a pillar of the veran- 
da, and her face was as white as her dress. 
She caught her lower lip in her teeth, 
and her eyes, large with pain and hope- 
lessness, were fastened upon her husband. 
He started and looked at her for an in- 
stant, then seemed to choke down some- 
thing in his throat. He turned to Mrs. 
Maitland almost genially. 

“T am sorry you did not see him,” 
he exclaimed. “You could not have 
helped recognizing me in every move 
he makes.” 

Judith exhaled a soft trembling gasp, 
like the commencement of a sob. The 
tension of her figure slackened, and the 
hopelessness in her eyes turned to be- 
wilderment and something else. Mrs. 
Maitland averted her head and tried not 
to blush for them. Meantime Barrett 
seemed to be sundering dreams with 
heavenly intentions. 

“His name is Leicester Hunt Barrett, 
the same as mine; and, by Jove! you could 
not have told us apart at one age! He 
looks just like me, and Judy has a queer 
mania for dressing him the way I used 
to be dressed. Were -you the person I 
used to tell fairy tales to? He does the 
same tome. We walk around the grounds 
every evening before dinner, and he 
strings ’em out to me galore. All about 
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pirates and wild beasts and a wise old 
magician chap—” 

“ Leicester!” gasped Judith, in an odd 
voice, “ this is your very self!” 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” demanded Bar- 
rett, with feverish abandon. “Often I 
play he is the shadow of my boyhood, 
come back.” 

Mrs. Maitland’s eyes smarted with un- 
shed tears; like the wings of a minister- 
ing angel, she heard the opportune sound 
of wheels on the gravelled driveway. 

“There’s my carriage,—I must catch 
my train,” she stammered, hysterically. 
“ Next time I come I shall want to see 
—to know both children.” 

She paused and took their hands. “I 
can,” she affirmed slowly, in a steady 
voice, looking from one to the other. 
“T can.” 

They wate ed the hack disappear in 
the distance, then they glanced at each 
other. Judith’s eyes were overflowing. 

“T told her it was a girl—named Judy,” 
she whispered, huskily. “I never guessed 
. . . [never knew . . . in that little lone- 
some walk... before dinner... Why 
didn’t you tell me?’ 

He took her in his arms gently, as if 
they had just met after a long separation. 

“How could I tell you, dear? The 
dreary blankness of it all was anguish 
enough for you to look to—without know- 
ing—how I cared... .” 

“ Leicester,” said Judith, softiy, “ may 
Judy and I come with you, when you 
walk about the garden . . . with the boy?” 
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Recent Discoveries 


in Medicine 


BY M. ALLEN STARR, M.D., LL.D., Sc.D 


Professor of Neut f Col 


OME of the recent discoveries in 

medical science are so wonderful in 

their inception and so far-reaching 
in their beneficial effects upon the com- 
munity that they read like a romance. 
Although the story is a familiar one to 
every physician, it is quite worth a 
little attention by the general public, 
which is always interested in problems 
and their solution. 

It is within the experience of every one 
that after an attack of measles or scarlet 
fever there is no chance of suffering from 
the same disease for a long time. And 
the same thing is true of typhoid fever, 
smallpox, and diphtheria, and of many 
other diseases which are due to an in- 
fection. But no explanation of this fact 
was offered until recently, when studies of 
the blood were begun. It was then found 
that infectious diseases are due to the 
presence in the blood of organisms which 
in their growth produce effects which we 
see as disease. 

We know that every flower in our gar- 
dens has its own bud and blossom and 
gives off its own peculiar perfume. We 
ean dissolve the flower in alcohol and 
thus obtain the perfume in an extract. 
In the same way each organism of dis- 
ease appears to give off a substance which 
we call a toxin, which is dissolved in the 
blood just as the perfume is dissolved 
in aleohol. It is this toxin in the blood 
which causes disturbance in the organs 
of the body, and the body goes to work 
at once to cast it off or to counteract 
its effects. 

By some mysterious activity in the 
body, the actual site of which is still un- 
certain, there is produced in the blood 
a substance which exactly counteracts the 
toxin. It is as if we kilied the perfume 
of one extract by mixing it with another. 
And when enough of this substance, 
which is called an antitoxin, has been 
produced by nature in the blood, the 


effects of the original toxin subside and 
health returns. But if the body is too 
weak to produce sufficient antitoxin the 
person dies, 

For some time after the toxin has been 
neutralized and recovery has taken place, 
nature keeps up the effort it has begun, 
and so for months or years there is so 
mueh antitoxin present in the blood that 
the organism producing the toxin cannot 
take root and grow. Thus the fact that 
one attack of measles usually protects 
one from a second is now explained. 

It was, however, only a step to give 
a practical application to this discovery. 
If a disease is stopped by the natural 
production of an antitoxin, can we not 
secure the antitoxin and use it in those 
persons whose vitality is insufficient to 
enable them to produce the antitoxin? 
Or may it not be possible, if we can 
secure the antitoxin, to give it in the 
early stage of the disease, long before the 
body ean manufacture encugh, and thus 
cut short the disease ? 

This was the problem which confronted 
the medieal men fifteen years ago. And 
it has required years of experiment and 
patient investigation to solve this prob- 
lem. How to isolate the organism? How 
to secure the toxin? How to instil it in 
sufficient amount to stimulate the forma- 
tion of an antitoxin?’ How to prevent 
too great an effect? How to separate 
the antitoxin from the blood? How to 
prepare it for use? All these were ques- 
tions whieh it has required time and 
labor to answer. And as these all in- 
volved the investigation of vital processes 
carried on by nature in the bodies of liv- 
ing animals, it is evident that only by 
laboratory research could these questions 
be answered. 

Tt was soon found that different ani- 
mals reacted differently to different or- 
ganisms. It is impossible to obtain an 
antitoxin for diphtheria from the blood 






































































































































































































































































































































of dogs or cats or monkeys. But from 
that of the horse it can be separated. 
And tests had to be made before a safe 
dose could be determined to use upon 
man. All these details have been worked 
out, and now there are obtainable anti- 
toxins for diphtheria, for tetanus or lock- 
jaw, for anthrax or malignant pustule, 
for typhoid fever, for cholera, for the 
bubonie plague, and for several other rare 
types of infection. 

Just as quinine acts to counteract 
malaria, so these antitoxins counteract 
the symptoms of the various diseases in 
which they are used. If used early in 
the disease, they are most efficacious, and 
even if used late they are of service. 

This is proved by the fact that in 
1893, before the antitoxin of diphtheria 
was used, there were 6468 cases in New 
York hospitals, of which 1962 were fatal 
—i. e., 34%; while in 1906 there were 
7444 cases and only 731 deaths—. e., 
9%. In London in 1894 there were 3666 
eases, of which 1035 were fatal; while 
in 1901 there were 7622 cases, of which 
only 849 were fatal. In America, among 
5576 private cases, not in the hospitals, 
in 1896, only 491 were fatal. Taking 
the cases the world over, it may be 
stated that the mortality in diphtheria 
has been reduced from 35% to 9%. And 
when one considers the prevalence of 
the disease one may safely say that 
Sehring, through his investigations by 
vivisection and his application of them 
in the introduction of antitoxin, saves 
annually thousands of children’s lives; 
and that his name, like that of Jenner, 
will go down to future generations as 
a protector of the human race. 

Another application of these facts has 
been made in the discovery of the use of 
antitoxin in cerebro-spinal meningitis by 
Flexner in the Rockefeller Institute in 
this city in 1907—a_ discovery as 
important and far-reaching as _ that 
of Behring. 

The organism causing cerebro-spinal 
meningitis is not found in the blood, but 
grows and flourishes in the oily fluid 
which lies about the nervous system and 
protects it from injury against the bones. 
It can be separated from this finid and 
ean be transferred from man to monkeys 
or horses, which animals are susceptible 
to the disease. In their blood the anti- 
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toxin is formed as the disease goes on. 
From that blood, by various careful meth- 
ods, it ean be secured. Wassermann in 
Koch’s laboratory in Berlin had prepared 
an antitoxin, but it had failed when in- 
jected into the blood. Flexner, however, 
injected it into the cavity of the spine, 
thus reaching the oily fluid which lies 
about the brain and spinal cord and 
in which the organisms are growing, 
thus killing them there. It is neces- 
sary to puncture the spine with a hol- 
low needie, to draw away some of 
the oily fluid and to throw into the 
spine the antitoxin through the needle 
and leave it there to do its work. The 
earlier it is done in the disease, the better 
the result. The effect is seen both in 
a cessation of the fever and in a return 
to consciousness and a relief of paralysis. 
And this effect is immediate, so that one 
who yesterday was lying an unconscious, 
contracted, inert hody to-day may be clear 
of mind and comfortable. 

There are few diseases more dreaded 
by the doctors than cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis, or spotted fever. There was no 
means of treatment known last year, 
when 812 persons died in New York from 
it. The mortality in the epidemic was 
79%. Under the new antitoxin treat- 
ment the mortality is reduced to 29%, 
and will be much more reduced when 
the methods of application are more 
fully perfected. 

Here, then, is another problem of sci- 
ence solved, the apparently impossible 
has been attained,—the hopeless outlook 
of last year has been changed to the 
happy expectation of cure in the future. 

And this result, like those already de- 
seribed, could only have been reached by 
laboratory research in connection with 
vivisection. 

It may not be generally known here 
that by inoculation the English troops 
in India have been largely prevented 
from contracting typhoid fever during 
the past two years, and thus this disease, 
which had long been a terror to medical 
men in the tropics among masses of 
soldiers, is no longer dreaded. 

In the same way it is thought that 
both cholera and the bubonic plague are 
now under control, and while these dis- 
eases do not threaten us here, it must be 
remembered that thousands die of both 
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RECENT DISCOVER 


diseases in India, Arabia, and China 
every year. 

Lockjaw, or tetanus, is quite common 
in this country, where in certain special 
localities the germ of the disease is con- 
stantly present in the soil. This is par- 
ticularly true along the seashore, in Long 
Island, in New Jersey, in the Southern 
States, and all about the Great Lakes. 
It has been thought that the fertilization 
of the ground by decayed fish or fish 
bones and shells was responsible for the 
presence of the organism causing lock- 
jaw. This germ can be inoculated into 
horses, and from the serum of their blood 
an antitoxin can be obtained which if 
injected into the blood of a person suffer- 
ing from tetanus at once relieves the 
symptoms. Formerly there were several 
hundred deaths from lockjaw in Amer- 
ica every year. Now such deaths are 
rarely recorded. 

It is not only the human race which 
has benefited by the discovery of the 
value of inoculation for the prevention 
and cure of disease. The application of 
the discovery has been made in diseases 
of sheep, eattle, and pigs. Between 1886 
and 1896, in France, Pasteur and his as- 
sistants vaccinated 3,000,000 sheep and 
500,000 cows against anthrax. Before 
these inoculations 10% of sheep and 5% 
of cows had annually died of anthrax. 
After inoculation the mortality was 0.94 
umong sheep and 0.34 among cows. By 
similar means the mortality from rouget, 
a disease of pigs, has been reduced from 


20% to 1.5%. 


Some years ago Sir William Gull, one 
of the great English surgeons, described 
a peculiar affection appearing in women, 
the nature of which was quite obscure. 
It was characterized by a slowly ad- 
vancing puffiness and pallor of the face 
and of the skin everywhere; a dryness 
of the hair, which soon came out; a feel- 
ing of coldness and lassitude, and a men- 
tal deterioration showing itself in a lack 
of interest, a disinclination to any effort, 
and an indifference and depression which 
became distressing as the disease ad- 
vanced. Many victims gradually lost 
their minds, and had to be cared for like 
children at home or sent to lunatic asy- 
lums. The disease seemed to be more 
prevalent in Scotland and about London 
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than elsewhere in Great Britain. But 
it was by no means confined to the Brit 
ish Isles, for as soon as the affection was 
thus brought to the attention of doctors 
they recognized it as having been seen 
by them in isolated instances all over 
the world. It was named Myxcedema. 
('nfortunately no remedy was known, and 
for a time the origin and nature of the 
disease were a complete puzzle. 

About this time, however, Sir Victor 
Horsley was at work in the Brown In- 
stitute of London making investigations 
upon the physiology of the glands. These 
organs—the tonsils, the gland in the 
neck which surrounds the Adam’s apple, 
and others which lie deeper had been a 
problem for many years to physiologists 

for no one knew their use. Horsley 
determined to remove some of them from 
animals under chloroform, and then to 
take the best care of the animal after- 
ward and see whether it showed any evi- 
dence of the absence of the gland. He 
hegan his work upon the gland in the 
neck which is called the thyroid gland, 
and not obtaining any result from its 
removal in rabbits, cats, and dogs, he 
finally tried monkeys. They seemed to 
show a decided effect of the absence of 
the gland. Their skin became dry and 
the hair fell out; the skin became puffy 
and swollen, and their mental activity 
declined so that they became stupid and 
inactive, and even had to be fed by hand, 
as they were indifferent to food. There 
was no sign of pain or suffering, but 
they gradually lost their minds. 

Remembering Sir William Gull’s de- 
seription, and having seen cases of the 
disease described by him, Sir Victor 
HIorsley recognized the result produced 
by removal of the thyroid in his monkeys 
as identical with myxedema. And it at 
onee occurred to him that if the disease 
were really due to an absence or atrophy 
of the thyroid gland it might be possible 
to cure it by implanting animals’ thyroids 
into man. This he tried, taking the 
thyroid of the sheep and placing it un- 
der the skin in several patients suffering 
from myxedema. To his immense satis- 
faction these people showed immediate 
improvement. But this was only tem- 
porary, and as a constant succession of 
such operations was not feasible, some 
other method of supplying thyroid gland 
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had to be devised. 
the thyroid was given by injection, then 
an extract of the 
and given by the 
dried extract was 
in tablets. In all 
myxcedema 


obtained 
later a 
given 
from 
occurred and continued so 
long as the thyroid extract was taken. 
And to-day all over the world myxedema 
is successfully treated by this remedy. 
Many persons who had been considered 
hopeless invalids have been removed 
asylums, having regained 
their mental faculties, and the disease is 
no longer dreaded. 


gland 
mouth, 
prepared 


was 

and 
and 

recovery 


cases 


from insane 


Soon after this discovery Swiss phy- 
to the fact that 
the cretinism so prevalent in their coun- 


sicians called attention 


try is really myxedema in infants who 
had been born without a thyroid gland. 
The same line of treatment was at once 
adopted for cretinism. And this disease 
is rapidly extinct both in 
Switzerland and wherever it appears. 


becoming 


No one who has seen the happiness of 
persons who for years had led the invalid 
life due to myxedema and then have 
been restored to health, or who has wit- 
nessed the joy in a family when an in- 


fant formerly considered a hopeless im- 
hecile is turned into a bright and happy 
child, can fail to admit the great use- 


fulness of Horsley’s investigations, or 
to realize that science is always attaining 


practical results. 


There is one more discovery to be re- 
lated, the results of which are no 
wonderful than those already told, though 
possibly less wide-spread in its applica- 
tion to the relief of humanity. 

Years ago it was everywhere taught 
that the brain acts as a whole; that while 
it presides over our senses and our move- 
ments, our memories and our thoughts, 
it is a unit, and that these activities 
are not to be considered as separate 
or distinct. 

Now, however, as the result of a long 
series of experiments, in which, with great 
care and many precautions for the sur- 
vival and recovery of the animals used, 
and with every effort to secure their 


less 


At first the juice of - 
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return to their natural habits and life, 
it has been determined that each portion 
of the brain has a special function of its 
own. We know that the part which sees 
nothing to do with hearing; that 
part which perceives taste or smell 
nothing to do with sight; and that 
part which directs our movements or 


has 
the 
has 
the 
our speech or writing has no connection 
with We realize that the 
brain of a man who can play on many 
instruments, or who can speak many lan- 
guages, or who has seen many lands, has 
a greater development of function in the 
motor, or speech, or visual areas than 
has that of a common laborer. And if 
his dexterity is lost, or if his speech 
fails, or if 


sensation. 


his memories 
cease, we can put our fingers on a spot 
on his skull and say, “ Under here lies 
some disease.” Perhaps it is a clot which 
can be taken away, perhaps it is a tumor 


vision or its 


which can be cut out, perhaps it is an 
which can be opened. And 
surgery — whose practical advances are 
marvels of scientific labor—has perfected 
methods of opening the skull; of remov- 
ing these diseases from the brain, and of 
closing up the wound, so that within two 
weeks hardly a trace remains of the ex- 
posure of the brain. Formerly all this 
class of affections was rightly held to 
be hopeless. Death was the only result. 
In the last few years there are records 
of thousands of successful operations for 
the relief of these diseases, and there is 
hardly a day which passes in a great city 
like New York when some happy ap- 
plication of this branch of experimental 
medicine is not attained. 


abscess 


In these examples of marvels wrought 
by patient labor, of results achieved 
which save the lives year in and year 
out of thousands of human beings and 
which will continue to do so for all time, 
is there not an ample justification for the 
sacrifice of the lower animals ?—a sacrifice 
which in numbers does not equal in a 
year in the whole world the number of 
animals killed daily in the Chicago stock- 
vards alone for our food, or the number 
of animals trapped for their fur. 
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At the Negative Pole 





BY VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 
HURSDAY being the first of No- them—fighting at San Juan, exploration 
vember and All Saints’ day, Miss on the upper Amazon, empire-building in 
Belden had attended the vesper Rhodesia. I needn’t linger over details; 
services at S. Saviour’s. On her way it all came easily enough. I had only 


across the Park she encountered 


She stopped and shook hands 


home 
Innsley. 
cordially, for it had been several months 
since they had met. 

“T went to your house, hoping for a 
cup of tea,” said Innsley. 

“2 
back ?” 

“Would you mind sparing the time to 

the 
want 


isn’t too late yet. Will you come 


/ 


gate‘ 
you, 


walk home by upper There’s 
something I to tell 
easier under the open sky.” 

Miss Belden assented. 


her imagination, or the half-light of the 


and it’s 
Perhaps it was 


gray and fading day, but it had suddenly 


occurred to her that Innsley was not 
looking well; his face was drawn and 
white, and there was an unaccustomed 


lassitude in his movements. They walked 
on in the direction suggested by 
ley, but he did not speak, and the girl 
began to feel embarrassed. 


Inns- 


“You never got to Bar Harbor, after 
all,” she started in, tentatively. 

“No. You see, things began to hap- 
pen—a new variety of experience for me.” 

“T had not heard.” 

“T suppose I didn’t realize that it ever 
could be my turn,” said the man, slowly. 
“ Life had gone very smoothly with me.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“T had accepted, you see, the popular 
theory that the world was a coward at 
heart; bullies generally are. Everything 
depended upon getting in the initial kick. 

“Well, the first blood was for me, and 


I followed up the advantage. I didn’t 
want anything colossal, in the way of 
a fortune, but I sueceeded in winning 
my independence before I was _ thirty. 


That was enough, and I had the sense 
to know it. 


“Then came the real business of liv- 
ing. I wanted experiences, and I had 


to assert my personality, to will, to af 
firm, and the thing was done. 
“After that book of poems, 
usual thin volume of verse. But 
may remember that the critics went out 
of their The question of 
praise or dispraise little—the 
triumph lay in foreing the world to stop 
and look. It 


for success 


the 
you 


my 


way. mere 


mattered 

was the same old formula 

secret, as I thought it. 

Just to do the thing, and I had done it. 
“Then I met you.” 


my 


seized by a fit of 
coughing so severe and prolonged that 
Miss 
in alarm. 
proffered arm. 


“T shall be 


Innsley stopped, 


Selden forgot her embarrassment 


sut Innsley waved away her 


all right; just a minute,” 


he declared between gasps, and she did 
not venture further. 

“T met you,” he continued. * Odd, 
wasn’t it, that I had never figured upon 


It set to meas- 
uring David’s old 
fatal error in the numbering of the peo- 
And the wrath of 


such a contingency / me 


my resources and 


ple. the gods was 

swift as ever to punish the blunder. 
“First, the money. I thought now 

that I needed a little more, and I had 


only to crowd Fortune, a mere touch of 
the spur. But the jade had never known 
the sting of the and bolted. 
It was the Golden Fleece mine—you’ve 
heard of it? Well, never The 


shares were twenty, were 


iron, she 
mind. 
and they 
My eggs 


at 
par. into 


the one basket, and the quotations to- 


sure to reach went 
day for Golden Fleece were four and an 
eighth. Still I did not 

“Then there was my novel—The 
Jesters. TI had intended that this time 
the world should more than merely 
stop and look; now it would have to 
listen. The manuscript went to the pub- 


understand. 


do 
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lishers, and—it’s incredible, but they lost 
it, my only copy. I might have recovered 
damages, perhaps; indeed, the Aldersons 
did offer to compromise. But that wasn’t 
what I wanted—let it go. 

“| hadn’t been feeling quite myself all 
spring, and it was worse during the sum- 
mer. You didn’t know that I joined the 
Atlas staff in July? You see, I had to 
do something for bread and shoe leather. 
It was hot weather, with a record-break- 
ing run of humidity, and I felt it. Last 
week I made up my mind to find out, and 
I went to Collamore. He poked and 
punched me all over, and it was most 
unpleasant and fatiguing. But he found 
it—a spot on the apex of the right lung. 
That’s the usual starting-place, I believe.” 

“Oh!” The girl’s eyes widened and 
darkened as she spoke. 

“T’m sorry to have startled you, but 
I had to tell to make myself quite plain. 
It was only on account of you that I 
eared at all.” 

“ Oh, please!” 

“T’m afraid you'll have to hear me out, 
for if things had gone as they should, I 
had intended asking you to marry me. I 
want you to know that, and besides it 
seems to be a necessary part of the com- 
ing renunciation; it makes it complete.” 

“You mean?” 

“Only that I am going away. When 
one has been beaten absolutely and irre- 
trievably at all points, it is but decent 
to pull out and not bother other people.” 

“ When—when are you going?” 

“In a few days; I can’t tell exactly. 
But this is good-by to you.” 

You will write to me?” 

“Re 

“T thought we were friends.” 

“Yes, but it is better not.” 

“Then I am never to know, even. Is 
that fair—to friendship?” 

Innsley hesitated. 

“As you please,” he said. “ Within 
eighteen months the affair ought to be 
settled definitely, and then the word 
shall come to you.” 

“ To-day is the first of November. That 
would make it a year from May next.” 

“Perhaps sooner. TI don’t want to stay 
in exile any longer than I ean help.” 

“But not later?” 


“ 


“No, not later. T promise you a re- 
port on the exact date, May the first.” 


“ 


You wWouldn’t be willing to accept—— 
you couldn’t let me 

“ No.” 

“1 mean—lI mean 

A motor car drew up to the side of the 
road, and Mrs. Lareombe hailed Miss 
Belden with effusion. 

“Tt was the best bridge ever, my 
dear. Don't tell me that you have been 
to church!” 

“But I have.” 

“False and deceitful Lysbeth! I hope 
you’ve been scolding her well, Mr. Inns- 
ley. This is the second time within a 
month, and Bidwell is quite out of pa- 
tience with her.” 

“ Bidwell? Oh, you mean the pro- 
fessor.” 

“Yes; and he had such hopes of this 
naughty child. She has the flair, as he 
calls it, but even then nothing can take 
the place of regular practice. Isn’t that so, 
Mr: Innsley? Are you ready, Lysbeth ?” 

The moment of parting was at hand, 
but the prodigies, understanding that 
they could expest no toleration at the 
hands of Mrs. Larcombe, had discreetly 
withdrawn; silence, wounded to death, 
retired with them, and the lady of the 
motor car remained in possession of the 
field. Innsley smiled and assisted Miss 
Belden to enter the conveyance. 

“Tlome, Kittson. I'm. frightfully 
rushed, Mr. Innsley, but I could set you 
down—” a vague hand swept the south- 
ern horizon. “No? Well, any Tuesday, 
you know.” The motor pounded its way 
onward, and Innsley walked home, mak- 
ing it a particular point not to step upon 
a single crack in the flagging. Not a 
difficult feat, but one’s whole mind must 
be devoted to the task. 


At the end of a week Innsley had dis- 
posed of his library and a small collec- 
tion of Japanese bronzes, and now he 
knew where he stood. The proceeds of 
the sale would clear off his minor obli- 
gations and leave him about three hun- 
dred dollars in hand. The several thou- 
sand shares in the Golden Fleece mine 
he did not take into aceount at all. 
He had borrowed something against 
them at his broker’s, but even with the 
enormous drop in values there was suffi- 
cient equity to protect the loan, and 
Hunting could and would wait. 
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And now what to do with the long ex- 
ile in prospect, and only three hundred 
dollars in the stocking wherewith to 
bridge the gap? Innsley thought it over 
for a day or two, and then he had an in- 
spiration. He immediately telephoned 
to Phil Jarvis, and had the luck to find 


him at his bachelor apartments in the 
Aratoma. It really was luck, for one 
should know that Jarvis had the wan- 


derlust in his blood, and was fond of dis- 
appearing to remote corners of the earth, 
and remaining perdu for unconscionable 
periods of time. Otherwise, he was just 
Phil Jarvis, simple and kindly hearted 
and unthinkably rich. Why, the Aratoma 
apartment house was a mere item on the 
schedule of his possessions. 

The two men had been at the univer- 
sity together, and had kept up the old 
far as opportunity had 
served. Consequently, Innsley felt that 
he could tell his story in full, and he did. 
At its conclusién Jarvis picked up his 
check-book. “It must be Colorado,” he 
said, determinedly. “ Unless Collamore 
positively upon Saranac. Now, 
Gil, you’re not going to turn rusty—not 


intimacy, so 


insists 
with me.” 

But Innsley persisted. “ Will you let 
me explain?” he said. 

Fire away.” 

“You own this house—the Aratoma ?” 
“ Yes.” 

Well, in a case like mine, the mere 
question of geographical situation doesn’t 
It’s true that 
I must stop work and get out of my 
present but that can be 
done without boxing the compass. My 
idea is to eseape in an upward direction.” 

Jarvis stared. 

“ The desideratum is pure air. 
Well, there’s oceans of it above our heads 
on the roof of the Aratoma.” 
ae But Jarvis spoke haltingly. 
“If you would let me put up a tent 

the roof I could establish my own 
sanitarium, and at the minimum of ex- 
I should lay in a supply of food, 
and trust to nature for the rest.” 

“But, man, you’d be blown away by 
the winter storms! And then think of 
the cold and exposure! I never heard 
of such a erazy notion.” 

“Probably not,” rejoined Innsley; 
“but it’s a perfectly practicable idea, for 


make any vital difference. 


environment, 


see.” 
on 


pense. 
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all that. As I told you, I have only 
about three hundred dollars in hand, and 
that wouldn’t keep me long at the ordi- 
nary health resort. And I can’t borrow 
money doubtful risk as my- 


on such a 


self, not even from you. That’s posi- 
tively settled. 
“You might do me the kindness to 


look into the thing,” continued Innsley. 
“An old globe-rounder like you should 
be able to realize that living is possible 
almost anywhere. Remember that I’m 
not back yet, not by a long 
ways. If there is anything in the fresh- 
air theory my chance here is as good 


on my 


as anywhere.” 

“Let’s go up and look it 
gested Jarvis. 

Now the Aratoma, while not a sky- 
scraper when compared to modern ex- 
amples of the super-altitudinous, is still 
a lofty building, and, since it stands in 
a half square plot of its own, it is not 
overtopped by any of immediate 
neighbors. Built a generation ago, it 
was long considered the finest structure 
of its class in the city. The Aratoma is as 
solid as the Rock with which 
post cards and life insurance advertise- 
ments have made us familiar; its high, 
steep-sloped, French chateau roof is a 
landmark, and its address on one’s vis- 
iting-card ranks with the certified check 
as a basis of financial credit. 


over,” sug- 


its 


famous 


The two men entered an elevator and 
went to the top. Now the upper story 
of the building is so cut up by the slope 
and deep re-entrant angles of the roof 
that it is largely given over to lumber 
rooms, there being only a few small 
bachelor apartments and some single 
guest chambers for the use of transient 
visitors. Evidently the modern idea of 
making every conceivable inch of space 
earn its proportion of the expected divi- 
dend had not occurred to the architect 
and original owners of the Aratoma; 
there is room enough and to spare, and it 
is even possible to feel a sense of lone- 
liness and of isolation in traversing the 
echoing corridors of this remote and 
lofty region. 

A flight of iron steps leads to a scut- 
tle, and through the latter the roof 
proper is gained. There is not much 


clear space, for the wheel-houses over the 
elevator shafts take up a great deal of 
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JARVIS PICKED | 


room, and there is a wilderness of chim- 
ney stacks and ventilator tubes But 
one or two nooks offered possibilities, and 
Innsley pointed them out enthusiastically. 

“This southwest corner would do cap- 
itally,” he declared. “The chimney at 
the back euts off the cold winds, and 
you have the sun all day. There is 
plenty of room for the tent, and also 
exercising space. Don’t you see?” 

“You're not a practical person,” ob- 
jected Jarvis, “and your chattering con- 
fuses me. Suppose you let me mull over 
this proposition for a few days. I have 
an idea in my head, and if I can work 
it out you shall have the benefit of it. 
T still think that you are a pig-headed 
and ridiculous lunatie, but I shall do 
my best to humor you.” 

A week later Innsley received a note 
from Jarvis, inviting him to luncheon 
at the Aratoma. After they had finished 
their coffee they went up to inspect the 


new idea, up to this moment the jealous- 
ly guarded secret of its author. 

Really, it had been well worked out. 
Backing against the chimney stack, in 
the sunny southwest corner, stood a 
neatly constructed cabin. In front there 
was a living and sleeping room, with large 
window openings that provided for any 
desired degree of out-of-doorness. In the 
rear was a bath-room and also a tiny 
kitchen. On the roof was a water tank. 

“The only difficulty was with the wa- 
ter,” explained Jarvis. “You see, our 
system doesn’t operate above the attic 
floor. But the supply in your tank will 
last a month, and the pumping will give 
you exercise. Or, if you don’t eare for 
the latter amusement, you have only to 
turn on this electric motor in the kitch- 
en and a suction pump will do the rest. 
I’ve furnished the shack with all the 
necessary things, and you have only to 
bring in your books and personal plunder.” 
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‘It’s awfully good of you, Phil,” said 
Innsley, and looked away. 

“Good nothing,” 
tily. “ But 
mean to do 


protested Jarvis, has- 

honest, now, do you really 

for yourself ¢ I 

could arrange for the meals down-stairs.” 
“T really prefer to be independent.” 


entirely 


“How about the fresh things—milk 
and eggs, you know?” 

“1 don’t want them,” returned Inns- 
ley, decidedly. “The evaporated and 
desiccated varieties will do me_ well 


enough, so long as I have the real thing 
in air, and there’s plenty of that.” 
“Just wait the blizzards from 
the north put in an appearance,” retorted 
Jarvis, grimly. “ Might think you were 
in the heart of the Pamirs—on the roof 
of the world.” 
“That’s what I 
to be left alone here? 
do come up now and then.” 


until 


want. Is it possible 


I suppose people 


“T can leave orders with Carson, the 
manager, to have the scuttle closed per- 
manently. There any reason 
for intrusion on your privacy, unless for 
the And that 


shouldn’t be likely, for things here were 


won't be 
purpose of repairs. 


built to last, and I had a thorough over- 
hauling made during the summer.” 


“Then I have only to order in my 
supplies and take possession ?” 

“Yes. But see here.” 

Jarvis pointed out an electric eall 


button fixed near the head of the brass 
bedstead. “ That 
cial shutter on the annunciator board in 


connects with a spe- 
the office, and only Carson will be in the 
secret. Every morning, some time before 
noon, you are to press the button once, 
and he will then understand that all is 
going well. If you should need assist- 
ance, at any time, you are to eall twice.” 

“T see.” 

“Remember that if you fail to make 
your daily report Carson will feel justi- 
fied in instituting an inquiry. Other- 
wise you might be making your final exit 
without a word to anybody, and I’m not 
and bleached 
bones rattling about the chimney pots 
and scaring away my good tenants.” 

“Tl ring up regularly,” promised 
Innsley. “On my head be it. And I 
can’t thank you enough, Phil.” 

“Don’t begin on that,” warned 
“Shall we go down?’ 


going to have your dry 


Jar- 
vis. 
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When, 


had 


moved in, Jarvis spent several hours with 


two days later, Innsley 


him getting things to rights. Innsley 


had brought two or three boxes of per- 


sonal belongings; he had clothing in 
plenty, and provisions for a full two 
years. When the pictures had been 


hung, the revolving bookease filled, the 
rugs laid, and the reading-lamp, with 
its green pulpit shade, set up, the room 
presented a really homelike and inviting 
appearance. “ By George! I almost envy 
you,” said Jarvis. “The world forget- 
ting, and by the world forgot. It sets 
me longing for my little box, two days’ 
tramp and a bow-shot beyond the Khy- 
ber Pass. Which somehow reminds me 
that I have installed one final and nee- 
He 
led the way out of the cabin and to a 
sheltered and 
elevator shaft cupola. 


essary adjunct to your well-being.” 
sunny corner behind an 
Here was a long, 
shallow box filled with garden soil. 

7 radishes in 
“You'll 
be wanting a taste of green stuff by then, 
and it would be mortifying to develop a 
seurvy and have to eall 
You'll find the seed pack- 
ets in the upper left-hand drawer of the 
writing-table.” 


And 


Grow your lettuce and 


the spring,” explained Jarvis. 


ease of arctic 


in the doctor. 


there 


now was nothing more to 
be done. They had gone to Jarvis’s 
apartment for a late luncheon, and he 


had an engagement down-town. 

“One last glass,” said 
santé.” They drank in silence. 
“Now, if you’re ready, I'll proceed to 
wall you up in your living tomb. Ugh! 
they did use to do such things in the 
dark and middle ages; there is a tale of 
a nun, fair and frail, that I would fain 
forget at this precise moment.” 

Innsiey climbed through the scuttle, 
and reached down his hand. “ Good-by,” 
he said. “Mind you don’t knock your 
head off against that combing.” 

“T’m watching out. Remember now 
to report every morning, under penalty 
of having your infernal privacy rudely 
disturbed.” 


Jarvis. “A 
votre 


“Thanks. You’re sailing Saturday?” 
“Yes; the Karamania. With the bin- 


oculars you can see us pulling out.” 
“T’ll wave you a ben voyage.” 
The two hands met onee again, and 
fell apart. The seuttle closed with a 
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thud, and Innsley heard the key grating 
in the lock, and then the footsteps dy- 
ing away. 

The day was warm and sunny for the 
middle of November, one of those super- 
latively perfect interludes of S. Martin’s 
summer, when one, looking upon Nature 
in her most brilliant beauty, forgets that 
the flush is hectic and evanescent, the 
last flare in the socket. Innsley threw 
himself down in a chaise-longue and 
pulled his soft hat over his eyes. Now 
that the great fact was accomplished and 
there was no longer any need for exer- 
tion, an unutterable languor took pos- 
session of him. If he could but lie this 
way forever; he was too tired to think 
even. But as the sun went down, the air 
grew chilly; he roused himself, went into 
the house, and knocked up some sort of a 
supper, with an abundance of strong 
black tea. Then he rolled into bed, and 
slept dreamlessly. 

During the next four months Innsley 
led an existence almost purely animal. 
At first he had attempted to do some 
reading, but the mere mechanical effort 
of seanning the pages exhausted him; 
there were days and days on end when 
the preparation of his simple meals called 
for every atom he possessed of strength 
and will power. Moreover, he was sleep- 
ing badly and the nights seemed inter- 
minable; there was a church clock three 
blocks away, and when the wind blew 
from that direction the clang of the 
strokes woke maddening echoes in his 
brain; never had he been able to sleep 
with even a watch ticking near him. 

Sut this nervous tension gradually 
lessened, and was succeeded by a curi 
ous mental abstraction; he simply ceased 
to think or care about anything—with 
one exception: he never neglected the 
daily duty of reporting all well to Car- 
son in the office below. Failure to do so 
would inevitably entail a domiciliary 
visit, and from such an intrusion he 
shrank invincibly; he could not endure 
the thought of alien eyes—commenting, 
questioning, perhaps pitying. 

For the most part the weather was 
bad, but he hardly realized the fact, and 
he did not care. Wrapped in rugs and 
furs, he could defy any ordinary degree 
of winter cold, and with hot-water bot- 
tles at his feet and knees he could be 
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comfortable in even extreme tempera- 
tures. Moreover, the air seemed to pos- 
sess extraordinary properties of dryness 
and purity; it was difficult to realize that 
he was still in New York city and only 
three hundred feet above the sidewalk. 
In these upper currents of the atmos 
phere there was a vitality, a preponder- 
ance of the life-giving oxygen, that the 
lower levels did not afford; it was a 
new climate. 

From the great world immediately un 
der his feet Innsley experienced a de 
tachment at once curious and complete. 
The street noises reached him but faint 
ly, the multitudinous roar of urban ac- 
tivity had sunk to the merest whisper. 
As for the several hundred inhabitants 
of the Aratoma, he knew no more of 
them than though the measure of sepa- 
ration had been leagues of distance in- 
stead of a few vertical feet. No attempt 
had been made to invade his privacy; the 
scuttle remained hermetically closed, and 
never a sound penetrated its stout bar- 
rier. He was as truly isolated from his 
kind as though his little cabin stood be- 
neath the shadow of the Himalayas. 

Leaning over the parapet of the roof, 
Innsley could have looked straight down 
into the street, but he never cared to do 
so. He no longer had any part in the 
restless tide of life that flowed between 
those precipitous banks of brick and 
stone; he was neither in the world nor 
of it, and it was better to forget. The 
stars still remained to him, the sunsets 
and the snow-pale dawns, the sweep of 
the winds, and the immeasurable vault 
of the cloud-pillared sky. Nature had 
taken him to her inmost bosom, and 
he was content to look, to listen, and 
to learn. 

Innsley could never clearly recall just 
how that first winter passed. After 
Christmas, indecd, the weather took a 
turn for the better, and the season was 
an unusually mild one, with only an oc- 
easional and light fall of snow. Not 
that it mattered one way or another. 
His life, from day to day, was the same 
monotonous round of eating, and sleep- 
ing, and sitting for hours at a time in a 
Bath chair whose enclosed sides sheltered 
him from .the winds. He lived, indeed, 
but it was a purely physical and subcon- 
scious existence; the natural man had 
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claimed his rights, and there was not 
enough of vital nourish both 
brain and body. In such a contingency 
the and centres could 
conserve themselves only through abso- 
lute inaction. 


force to 


mental nervous 


And now the winter was past; the days 
grew perceptibly longer, and the heat of 
the sun stronger. With a thrill Innsley 
realized that spring was at hand. Spring! 
the mere thought gave him a tonic fillip. 
He had hardly expected to look again 
upon the miracle of reawakening life, 
and yet here he was, still in conscious 
being, borne upward by the same great 
cosmic flood tide that swelled in the 
blackened buds of the hawthorn and 
stirred the sap of the vine. One day he 
knew himself to be actually hungry, but 
all the variety he was able to conjure out 
of his limited cuisine failed to satisfy 
his appetite. “I know what it is,” he 
told himself. “It’s something green and 
fresh that I want. Oh, for a radish!” 
Impelled by this new desire, he pulled out 
the upper drawer of his writing-desk, and 
found the seed packets that Jarvis had 
placed there. Radishes and lettuce and 
cucumbers! the very names were allur- 
ing. He went outside and walked over 
to the garden bed. The mould in the 
frames looked black and rich, and it felt 
warm to the touch. “It will have to 
be turned over and raked,” he thought. 
“But I dare say that I can manage it, 
working a few minutes every day.” 

And somehow he did accomplish the task, 
for, though his muscles were strangely 
weak and flabby, the cough was better 
and he could breathe with less difficulty. 
He was prudent, and did not overtax his 
strength, putting in a full week at a job 
that would not have occupied an ordinary 
man for half an hour. Then he sowed 
his garden, and went back to the chaise- 
longue to wait. But now that he was 
expecting something, he was no longer 
content to abide in mere Ac- 
cordingly, he moved his chair so as to 
command a view of the seed plot, and 
the state of the weather became an un- 
failing object of interest. 

Fortunately the season was propitious, 
and in due time the sun and the rain did 
their work. Tears came to Innsley’s eves 
the day when he noticed that first tiny 
leaf of pale green; no miser ever gloated 


passivity. 
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Ten 
days later Innsley reaped his initial har- 
vest, a radish about the size of a hazel- 


so eagerly over his golden hoard. 


nut. But, eaten with a pinch of salt, 
nothing ever tasted-so delicious. 

Now it was real summer and the days 
were getting hot. But here on the roof 
of the Aratoma the temperature was less- 
ened by a perpetual breeze from the 
rivers, and Innsley was never uncomfort- 
able. The addition of fresh vegetables 
to his diet had worked an amazing 
change; he was feeling stronger every 
day and the old interest in life 
ly returning. Yet he did not forget the 
insidious nature of his disease and he 
would not cherish false hopes. He was 
better—yes, but would the improvement 
endure; could he hope to mount the long 
ladder to health 
rung ¢ 


yas sure- 


without ever missing a 
Prudence warned him to go slow- 
ly; so much depended upon suecess—so 
much, so much. And with that Beth’s 
name rose to his lips; hitherto he had 
not permitted himself to think of her. 
Was she, numbering the days— 
the days— 

Innsley pulled up short with an absurd 
Dur- 
ing the long period of his winter’s leth- 
argy he had lost all count of time; he 
could not tell within a fortnight, possi- 
bly not within a month, what the true 
calendar date might be. And yet it was 
important to know, for the agreement 
had heen that he should present himself 
to Miss Belden exactly eighteen months 
from the date of their parting. That 
had been on November the first, and he 
was consequently due on May the first, a 
year from this present spring. How was 
he to regain his lost reckoning? 

Innsley puzzled over the problem for 
several days. It seemed to him of su- 
preme importance that he should keep 
his promise to the letter, and how was 
he to do so? Of course, he might sum- 
mon Carson and so obtain the needed in- 
formation, but he did not wish to do this, 
since it would be a departure from the 
strait path in which he had set him- 
self to walk. Then the puzzle solved 
itself, and after the simplest fashion. 

A sultry night, broken by several se- 
vere electric storms. But surely it was 
not thunder that aroused Innsley from 
his early morning nap. He listened 


too, 


sense of helplessness and dismay. 
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drowsily to the boom of cannon and the 
sharp report of crackers and bombs com- 
ing from every quarter of the scarce 
awakened city; then he sat up and 
clapped his hands. “The Fourth of 
July!” exclaimed Innsley. “ Bless the 
American small boy!” That same day 
he got out his universal calendar and 
set it in conformity with his curiously 
acquired data. Henceforth it should be 
part of his regular duty to note the prog 
ress of the days, and he even worked out 
a weekly schedule, with colored pencils, 
to serve as a semi-automatic check upon 
his record. 

Autumn succeeded summer, and now 
he was nearing the end of his first year 
of exile. Somehow he fancied that the 
improvement in his health had not con- 
tinued; he was not feeling so well as in 
the early spring. A heavy cold pulled him 
down still more, and the cough came back. 
Then one day he took himself in hand 
and confronted the situation squarely. 

“T am worrying now,” he said, reso- 
lutely, “and that will never do. My only 
chance is to stop it; I must free my 
mind of every ulterior consideration, in- 
cluding Beth Belden herself. My one 
idea is to get well, and to that end every- 
thing else must give way.” 

A heroic resolve, but Innsley was able 
to persist in it, and the improvement 
was immediate; he began to sleep sound- 
ly again, and his appetite returned. He 
had tried the experiment of smoking a 
little during the summer, but now he 
cut off tobacco entirely, and dealt cau- 
tiously with the teapot. Of exercise he 
took little or none, for Collamore had 
warned him not to exhaust his strength 
in needless effort. He deliberately con- 
fined his reading to the dullest and dry- 
est of his books, and finally, bored to ex- 
tinction, gave it up altogether. So far 
as possible he succeeded in reproducing 
the physical conditions of the first period 
of his exile, and the mental stagnation 
followed in due order. He had again be- 
come the mere animal, content to lie fal- 
low and wait for a new awakening. 

This winter the snow came early, half 
a dozen big storms in quick succession. 
One mid-December morning Innsley 
woke to find his cabin half buried by an 
enormous drift. Without was an arctic 
temperature, and the snow crystals stung 
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like fine shot when he tried to face the 
blast. Yet it pleased him, this rough 
cradling in the heart of the tempest, and 
all that day he sat in the open and re- 
joiced in the elemental strife. The whirl- 
ing flakes formed an impenetrable cur- 
tain before his eyes, blotting out every 


vestige of the surrounding city. Once 
or twice, in a lull of the storm, a distant 
chimney pot took spectral form; then the 
white wall upreared itself again and the 
vision vanished, unsubstantial as the 
airy battlements of a poet’s dream. Late 
that night the storm blew itself out, and 
the reappearing stars seemed to possess 
an extraordinary lustre and nearness, 
something akin to the tropic brilliance 
of an equatorial night. The keen, cold 
air blowing on his face set up an answer- 
ing tingle in his veins, and he smiled. 
“It is still good to be alive,” he thought. 

The next morning was clear and frosty. 
Innsley had slept well, and he rose feel- 
ing uncommonly fit and vigorous. He 
wanted to do something to work off 
this astonishing superabundance of vital 
force; nay, more, it was impossible for 
him to sit still. In the kitchen he found 
a snow-shovel, a fresh instance of Jar- 
vis’s unfailing foresight, and after break- 
fast he set himself to clearing a small 
space outside the door of his cabin. To 
his amazed delight the work did not tire 
him; indeed, he actually felt the better 
for it, and he went on to open paths in 
various directions and so form an ex- 
ereising round. The idea oceurred to 
him to make it on the plan of a maze, 
and the appeal to his inventive faculties 
acted as a gentle and agreeable stimulus 
to his physical being. It took him the 
best part of two days to complete his 
labyrinth, and he then estimated that 
the total walking distance was over a 
hundred yards. From that it was easy 
to figure out the mile scale, and he 
pleased himself with the fancy that he 
would now start on a walking tour across 
the continent—so many miles a day un- 
til he had tramped from Portland, Maine, 
to Portland, Oregon. There was a large 
atlas among his effects, and he could 
prick off his journeyings with colored 
pins. Perhaps there would be adven- 
tures, perils of mountain and desert, and 
treacherous river fords; he might even 
keep a diary of this new Odyssey. 












INNSLEY YIELDING TO IMPULSE, WALKED TO THE PARAPET 


It was almost unbelievable, but this 
active physical life agreed with him. 
The vigorous exercise put an edge on his 
appetite; he ate tremendously, and one 
day he became possessed of the idea that 
he was gaining in weight. Now if this 
were really true (and a warm glow suf- 
fused his whole body at the thought), it 
could only mean that the incredible had 
happened, that he was getting well. 

Over in a corner lay a pile of building 
material, evidently overlooked by the me- 
chanies who had been at work on the 
roof that first summer. Innsley fished 
out from the pile a carpenter’s horse, a 
long plank, and a number of bricks, and 
with these he improvised a rude scale, 


piling up the bricks at one end of the 
plank until they balanced his weight at 
the other. Allowing a week to pass, he 
tried it again, and found that he must 
add another half brick to make the plank 
balance. That proved it. He was ac- 
tually going up, and every few days he 
took care to make a new record, always 
registering a perceptible gain. More- 
over, he felt well, better than he had for 
years; his color was excellent and the 
cough had entirely disappeared. “I am 
cured,” he told himself. 

The knowledge at once intoxicated and 
sobered him. Having schooled himself to 
accept the final renunciation, Innsley 
found unexpected difficulty in contem- 
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plating the possibility of a second en 
largement. The world had changed for 
him; how far had he changed with it? 
And Beth—how about her? 

It was a little after ten o’clock in the 
morning when Innsley, yielding to im- 
pulse, walked to the parapet and looked 
down into the side street, his first con- 
scious glance at the world that he had 
abandoned. Diagonally across the way 
from the Aratoma stood a row of hand- 
some dwelling-houses, and as he looked 
the door of one of them opened and Miss 
Belden appeared on the threshold. Ac- 
companied by Barbara, her French poo- 
dle, she descended the steps and walked 
in the direction of the Park. 

Innsley tried to reason dispassionately 
upon this astounding discovery—Beth 
actually living within his sight and hear- 
ing. Well, changes of domicile are not 
unheard of, even in so conservative a 
town as New York; there was no reason 
why the Beldens should continue to in- 
habit indefinitely the ancient and now 
unattractive backwater of Stuyvesant 
Square. That they should have pitched 
upon this particular spot for their flit- 
ting was an interesting coincidence, 
nothing more; he could neither build 
upon nor quarrel with circumstance so 
manifestly fortuitous. 

And yet he foresaw that complications 
must arise out of this shift of scene. He 
would be seeing her now every day, pro- 
vided that he chose to watch for her 
comings in and goings out. With the 
aid of his field glass he might note the 
very expression of her face; the distance 
was not so great but that he might call 
and be answered. 

It was now only January, but he had 
not bound himself against returning be- 
fore that first day of May; that date was 
merely the limit of his probation, or 
rather of her waiting. But had she 
really promised anything definite? As he 
recalled that last conversation the under- 
standing had been implied, indeed, but 
there was nothing to which he might 
hold her. And in a year many things 
may happen. 

Late that afternoon he saw her again. 
She drove up in a motor, evidently re- 
turning from some social function. A 
man with a pointed beard, whom Inns- 
ley did not know, greeted her as she de- 
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scended from the car. Good friends, if 
one might judge from the cordial way in 
which she put out her hand. He accom- 
panied her into the house, and Innsley 
conjured up a vision of tea and bread 
and butter before a crackling and cheer- 
ful fire. He decided, with a certain 
grimness, that he had better wait for a 
while yet, perhaps take the full measure 
of his days of grace. 

The weeks went on. Innsley figured 
that, on his imaginary journey across 
the continent, he must be well into 
lowa. He tramped steadily during his 
waking hours, and oceasionally he did a 
maximum of forty miles. And every 
hundred yards he passed a certain van- 
tage point that gave him a view of the 
house on the opposite side of the street; 
he could just glimpse the entrance and 
the pavement immediately in front of it. 

He saw her regularly at least once a 
day. Her morning walk with the dog 
came punctually on the stroke of ten, and 
twice a week she rode in the Park from 
eleven o’clock until the luncheon hour. 
Her social engagements seemed to be 
numerous, and now that the opera season 
was on, she was generally out on the 
subscription nights. Innsley formed the 
habit of waiting up for her on these oc- 
casions. It seemed rather foolish, but 
he declined to analyze his motives too 
closely ; he excused himself on the ground 
that it gave him something to do, a quasi 
form of occupation. He often looked at 
her through the glasses, and she appeared 
to be in excellent health. Prettier, too, 
than he had thought her. Incidentally 
he noticed that the man with the Henri 
Quatre beard ealled steadily — perhaps 
an average of three times in the week. 
He looked like an artist, and for no 
particular reason Innsley decided that 
he was probably a puppy, and disliked 
him accordingly. 

On this particular night Innsley had 
been unable to sleep. He had lain for 
hours listening to the distant chiming of 
the city clocks, when suddenly he started 
up in dismay. For the first time since 
his exile had commenced he had failed 
to make his daily report to Carson. He 
could not understand how he had come 
to omit a duty so important, but he was 
sure of the fact of his dereliction. In- 
stinctively his hand sought the push at 
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the head of his bed. Odd, but there 
seemed to be something wrong about it. 
Of course he could not have heard the 
bell ring under any circumstances, but 
the feeling of the live circuit was gone; 
some sixth sense told him that the line 
of communication had been destroyed. 

Another consideration. It had been 
the understanding that his failure to 
make report on any day should be suffi- 
cient ground for immediate investiga- 
tion. Now the electric signal may have 
been out of order for an indefinite period, 
or only just gone wrong; in either case 
the fact remained that no notice had 
been taken of his omission. Why? Only 
Carson and Jarvis himself were in the 
secret. Jarvis might be away on one of 
his trips, and probably was, but surely 
Carson could not have forgotten. Inns- 
ley puzzled over the problem until he 
finally fell asleep. 

The following day he made an experi- 
ment, deliberately refraining from giv- 
ing the customary signal. Later in the 
day he touched the button twice, the 
agreed upon call for immediate assist- 
ance. There was no response in either 
instance, and the conclusion was inevi- 
table that he had been forgotten. More 
than that, it was pretty certain that the 
line was out of order and that now he 
had no means of communicating with 
the office of the Aratoma. He tried the 
scuttle, and found it seeurely fastened 
from below. 

So it seemed that he had definitely 
dropped out of the procession. He was 
gone, and he was forgotten. Even by 
the woman of whom he had begged the 
poor boon of remembrance—at least it 
looked that way. Was it, indeed, for the 
best? He might go on living here indefi- 
nitely, save for the fact that his supply 
of provisions was not inexhaustible. 
Perhaps some day there would be a leak 
in the roof and it would be necessary to 
send up workmen to repair the damage, 
and so his release would be brought 
about. Well, should he welcome the de- 
liverance when it eame? Tow was he to 
place himself again in touch with life 
and the world? Unaccountably he 
shrank from the thought. Of course it 
meant starting all over and at the very 
foot of the ladder, but that was nothing. 
He had his health, and that was capital 


enough. It was the renewal of relations 
with his fellow men that appalled him. 
Once he had been dependent upon them, 
or had imagined that he was. Now that 
he had been forced into solitary confine- 
ment, he knew that he was sufficient unto 
himself, and the habit of life had become 
fixed. Could he change it—above all, 
did he desire to do so? 

Early in April a curious thing hap- 
pened. A stiff northwest wind was blow- 
ing, and in the draught formed by the 
high mass of the Aratoma a succession of 
miniature cyclones had been created. A 
scrap of newspaper, caught up in one 
of these airy whirlpools, was wafted to 
the level of the roof on which he stood; 
another wayward gust landed it at his 
feet, and he picked it up. 

On one side of the fragment were 
printed the stock quotations for April 
the third. Innsley looked for Golden 
Fleece, and saw that it stood 28 bid and 
2814 asked, on transactions of seventy 
thousand odd shares. Now Innsley’s 
agreement with Hunting, the broker, pro- 
vided that, in default of specific instruc- 
tions, his stock should be held intact up 
to May the first of this present year. 
Apparently, a big boom was on, and 
Innsley had more than recouped his 
losses; he had his original investment, 
with a handsome profit added. 

Innsley turned over the sheet, and read 
the display advertisement of The Jesters, 
with his name as the author. Ten edi- 
tions already sold, and an unabated de- 
mand for the success of the season. 

“So the manuscript turned up, after 
all, and the Aldersons went ahead,” mused 
Innsley. “I suppose that they tried to 
communicate with me, and, failing to do 
so, assumed the responsibility. Quite 
right, of course. I had sent the book to 
them, and the presumption remained that 
I wanted it published.” 

For the rest of that day he meditated 
long and deeply. Again the ball was at 
his feet; as with Job of old, he had re- 
ceived double for all that he had lost. 
But what did these things mean to him 
now! Everything or nothing? 

With his folded arms resting on the 
parapet Innsley gazed absently into the 
street below. The door of No. 36 opened 
and Miss Belden appeared, accompanied 
by the inevitable man with the pointed 
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beard. They descended the steps, and 


there was something in their attitude 
towards each other that spoke of inti- 
macy and a close understanding. Miss 
Belden slipped on the lower step, and his 
arm went out quickly; she thanked him 
with a brilliant smile, 
and they walked 
away together, con- 
versing earnestly. 

It was late that 
night before Innslev 
rested satisfied with 
the letter that he was 
composing. No, not 
satistied, but he could 
come no nearer to 
making his position 
plain, and it must go 
at that. 

The letter was 
dated at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, and in part 
it read: 

“Sinee a promise 
is a promise, I must 
accept my share of 
the obligation, and 
the first of May is at 
hand. A year and a 
half! Well, many 
changes may happen 
in that space of time, 
and I am _ prepared 
to meet them. I 
ask of you a similar 
indulgence. 

“This letter is 
dated from Flagstaff, 
but perhaps the Neg- 
ative Pole would be 
a more definite ad- 
dress. I can’t indi- 
cate my actual where- 
abouts in 


ON ONE SIDE 


plainer 
words, even in the physical sense. Call 
it out of touch with life, if you will, and 
in a way you would be altogether right. 
Nevertheless, I have lived; perhaps more 
truly and sincerely than ever before. At 
least, I have learned something of my- 
self, and I am able to contemplate the 
possibility of your having undergone a 
similar experience. 

“The agreement was that I should 
present myself to you on May-day of 
this year. I do not presume upon that 
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POLE. 


implied permission; I have always held 
that either of us might confirm or disal 
low the understanding; and at any mo 
ment, even the ultimate one. 


“1 may tell you that I am well again, 


that the cure has been absolute and com- 


WERE PRINTED THE STOCK QUOTATIONS 


plete. For so much I am thankful, since 
it means opportunity, the chance for 
work and for service. 

“Detachment is a hard word, and, 
perhaps, susceptible of misunderstand- 
ing. But I can find no clearer phrase 
in which to state my position. It is 
merely a question of comparatives, and 
I have been learning how to estimate 
them. 

“Tt is not that I contemn life—life as 
I once knew it; my inquiry has simply 





* BUT—BUT,"’ HE 


STAMMERED 


been to determine its absolutely 
factors. 


neces- 
sary Many of us depend upon 
crutches, when we could walk as well, if 
not better, without them. And once we 
accept artificial aids the tendency is to 
multiply them, to consider that they are 
indispensable to our very existence. Oc- 
easionally, Destiny is forced to take a 
hand, and then she is apt to administer 
heroic treatment. 


for 


There was my money, 
my 


instance; also book, and my 








THIS 1S NOT YESTERDAY” 


health. Useful props, certainly, and yet 
I have learned to stand, and even to 
walk, without them. I have made my 


pilgrimage to a spiritual Lourdes, and 
my erstwhile crutches hang upon its vo- 
tive walls, a witness and a thanksgiving. 

“Now, if this were all—but there is 
something else, something that lies be- 
tween us and is shared by us both. I 
have, therefore, no exclusive right to pro- 
nounce upon its claim to existence. In- 
































AT THE 
deed, it is your prerogative, since you 
are the woman, and I am the man. The 
question was my privilege; the answer 
must be yours. 

“May I now speak explicitly?’ You 
were willing that I should come back to 
you at the end of these eighteen months. 
But, as I have already said, much may 
happen within that period of time. It 
may be that you would now consider it 
the kinder part to cancel that permis- 
You, too, have been living—and 
perhaps learning. 

“T want you to understand that you 
are free to act, and whatever may 
your decision it can leave no trace of 
bitterness in my feelings towards you. 
I shall have always with me the remem- 
brance of having known and loved you, 
and I can make it suffice. Only I must 
know certainly that it is your wish and 
that your happiness hangs upon it. 

“You will not attempt to reply to this 
at Flagstaff, for I am not there, and the 
letter could not be forwarded. But your 
answer will reach me definitely and un- 
failingly, be sure of that. 

“ The 


sion. 


be 


evening before May-day you 
will receive a box of violets, with my 
eard enclosed. When you leave your 


house that next morning you will wear 
the flowers, or you will not wear them. I 
shall understand.” 

Having stamped, sealed, and addressed 
this letter, Innsley put it in a large en- 
velope directed to the postmaster at F! 
staff, together with a line 
that the enclosure be mailed at the ear- 
liest opportunity. Then he wrote a note 
to a florist, with whom he kept a runnmg 
account, ordering a corsage bouquet of 
violets delivered to Miss Belden at six 
o'clock on the evening of the thirtieth of 
April. Finally he prepared an order to 
Hunting, directing him to sell out his 
shares of Golden Fleece at the market. 
He did up these several missives in a 
piece of wrapping-paper, with a _ two- 
dollar bill on the outside, and marked 
the packet: “Important! Please 
and post the letters enclosed.” 

The following morning he waited until 
the street below was well filled with peo- 
ple. Then he dropped the package. It 
fell squarely on the sidewalk, and a few 
moments later it was picked up by a 
newsboy. Through the binoculars Inns- 
Vou. CXVII.—No. 698.—35 
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open 
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ley watched him anxiously. To his sat- 
isfaction the boy promptly pocketed the 
money and honorably discharged the ob- 
ligation by depositing the letters in the 
post box at the corner. 

Then came the wait of a fortnight or 


more. Innsley made a practice of walk- 
ing steadily throughout his waking 
hours. His chart showed that he was 


nearing Kansas City, and doing a splen- 
did average of miles per day. Incidental- 
ly, it may be mentioned that he permitted 
himself not one single solitary glance at 
No. 36, the house across the way. 

The first day of May. As ten o’clock 
approached, Innsley took his accustomed 
point of vantage. Close upon the stroke 
Miss Belden appeared, with Barbara, the 
poodle, frisking at her side. She did not 
wear the violets. 

Innsley forgot his philosophy; 
hardly acquired armor of proof had been 
pierced by an arrow keenly barbed, and 
he went white with the unexpected pain. 
So he had not known himself, after all 
unconsciously he had been building upon 
the old, old foundation, and now that it 
had failed him and his castle was crash- 
ing about his ears, he was only the primi- 
tive man, standing helpless and undone 
amid the ruins of his hope. Fool, fool 
thet he had been! That cold-blooded, 
colorless, priggish letter— Of course she 
had resented the insult to her feminine 
pride, as any other woman would 
He had as good as told her that he no 
longer needed nor wanted her, that he 
would only return upon the distinct inti- 
mation that she expected him to live up 
to his word, fulfilling for honor’s sake 
a now unwelcome obligation. 

“And I am the man,” he said to him- 
self, “who believed that he had become 
one with nature, serene, impersonal, and 
immovable. I, who dated my letters 
from the Negative Pole, and whose creed 
was, ‘I have ceased to affirm.’ And all 
the time I have been nothing more than 


his 


do. 


a poor, mad creature living in a cage. 
I tried to get out, and then I knew.” 
Confusion seized upon his mind. Aft- 
erwards he remembered indistinctly his 
fruitless pounding upon the closed scut- 
tle, and working for several hours 
a ridiculous rope twisted out of his bed- 
clothing. Then, when he came to himself, 
he sat down and wept as a child might do. 


on 
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So this was the end; and now Innsley’s 

- one thought was to escape from an en- 
vironment so detestable, so utterly un- 

endurable. The call bell he knew was 

useless, and he had no other means of 

attracting attention to his situation. 

Late in the afternoon, however, it began 

to rain, and that suggested a possibility. 

Using a steel-pointed walking-stick as a 


lever, he loosened several slates, and 
finally succeeded in forcing a_ hole 
through roof boards and plaster. To this 


he improvised, out 
and 


of rubber blankets 
mackintoshes, a water-leader, and 
presently a good-sized stream was pour- 
ing down. 

The workmen came early the next 
morning; evidently the leak had made its 
presence promptly known. They looked 
curiously at Innsley, a veritable Crusoe 
figure with his long beard and shaggy 
locks. But he passed it off so authorita- 
tively as to forestall any embarrassing 
inquiries. “ Please see that nothing of 
my belongings is touched,” he said. 
“Shall I find Mr. Carson in the office?” 

The man stared. “Mr. Carson died 
last January,” he said. 

“Ah, and Mr. 
suppose ?” 

Innsley went down to the barber shop. 
It was early, and there were only a few 
bell-boys and chambermaids to gape at 
him. After the razors and scissors had 
done their work he established his iden- 
tity at the office and went in to breakfast. 

After that the telephone. Yes, Hunt- 
ing had sold his Golden Fleece at 291%, 
only a shade under the highest quota- 
tion of the day. The Aldersons ex- 
pressed becoming pleasure and astonish- 
ment at hearing at last from their most 
popular author. The Jesters was still 


Jarvis is abroad, I 


selling a thousand a day; a full state- 
ment would be ready for his inspection 
whenever he chose to eall. 
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“Or we 
Innsley.” 

“ Thank you. 
this afternoon. 
rope at once.” 

Innsley hung up the receiver and con- 
sidered what he should do next. He 
must engage his passage, and it would 
be better to go in person to the steam- 
ship office. He ordered a hansom, and 
then changed his mind; it was such a 
beautiful morning that he would walk 
through the Park, and take the Elevated 
at Fifty-eighth Street. 

Just within the Park gates he lifted 
up his eyes and saw Miss Belden coming 
towards him, and in her corsage she wore 
a bunch of violets. As she recognized 
him she blushed divinely red. 

Innsley had put out both his hands. 

“ But—but,” he stammered, “this is 
not yesterday.” 

She looked her astonishment. 

“It was on May-day that I—that I—” 

“ To-day is the first of May.” 

“ But I have been checking off the cal- 
endar with the regularity of the sun. 
How possibly could I have gained a day ?” 

“ Nevertheless, to-day is the first of 


can mail it to Mr. 


you, 


I'll try and get down 
I expect to sail for Eu- 





May,” she reiterated. Then a flash of 
the feminine intuition illuminated the 
mystery. “Could you have forgotten 


that February has twenty-nine days this 
year?” she added. 

“Oh!” cried Innsley. 

They walked on slowly. Further speech 
seemed beyond him, and Miss Belden 
trembled, as though this were some spirit 
in prison calling vainly upon her for 
the word of enlargement. She tried to 
speak lightly. 

“Even though it is leap-year—” 
began. 

Audacious words, but even as she ut- 
tered them her eyes dropped, for Innsley 
had turned and was looking at her. 


she 
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A Girl of the Gray Sea 


BY JENNETTE LEE 


HE dining-room of-the “ Island 
T House” was full of soft light. It 

filtered through the drawn shades, 
and lay along the tables, with their 
coarse cloths and stiff, pointed napkins, 
with a kind of radiance, as if it fell 
through stained glass upon some prim- 
itive altar made ready for use. Four 
young girls moved in the subdued light, 
putting the last touches to the room, and 
chatting lightly or singing little snatches 
of song as they worked. Each girl wore 
a wild rose in her hair, and in the centre 
of the long tables stood stiff, awkward 
bunches of wild flowers, each bunch thrust 
firmly under its tumbler—hardhack, dai- 
sies, St.-John’s-wort, bartsia, and heal-all. 
One glass held a handful of trailing yew 
that sprawled a little on the cloth. The 
girl who was arranging the table bent 
over and drew it in place with careful 
fingers. She had a pale, clear face, with 
eyes the color of the sea; they clouded a 
little as she looked up from the handful 
of yew. ... It was later than she had 
thought—the others were all ready. 

They stood grouped at the other end 
of the room, moving a little to a kind 
of dance tune that one of them hummed 
softly, striking her tray with tapping 
fingers to mark the time. The wild roses 
in their hair swayed coquettishly as they 
moved. They were full of unexpressed 
youth and vigor, as if they played some 
game of chance—alert to win. The girl 
watching them had a sudden sense of 
difference —a wave of loneliness that 
swept close to tears. 

She moved swiftly to finish her table. 
ITer face as it bent to the work had 
2 look of service, a kind of sweetness, 
that relieved the commonplaceness of 
it as the rose in her hair had relieved 
the bareness of the rock that it grew 
beside. Her rose did not coquet like 
the others, and there was no music 
in her movements as she stumbled, hur- 
rying a little to finish her work. She 


was a native girl, like the rest of them, 
and she had come over from “the Main ” 
for the summer—to do table work. But 
for her there was no excitement in it— 
only painstaking care and a little wonder 
at the life about her. Things were not 
easy—something in her seemed always 
harking back—something half remem- 
bered and different haunted her. Her 
great-grandfather had been a seafaring 
man, and the blue of his roving was in 
her eyes; but the family had degenerated 
since then, and the grayness of their life 
touched her face and lay on her spirit 
always. But across it ran now and then 
a wave. ... Sleeping or waking it came 
to her, and for a swift instant she would 
remember—things that had never hap- 
pened to her, things that her gray, plod- 
ding life had not known. 

She hurried now, fast—the bell had 
rung and the shades were drawn up, let- 
ting in the clear August light. A breeze 
blew in, and a chatter of voices filled the 
room. Trays came through the swinging 
doors—-the wild roses leaned to listen, and 
hurried away with an air of importance. 
The table with the trailing yew was full, 
and the girl moved fast to the hurrying 
orders. Her face, beneath its look of 
care, was still; but drops of moisture 
came to her forehead, into the dull hair 
where the rose lay. The ten people eat- 
ing and laughing and talking did not 
look up. They reached out unseeing 
hands and the girl filled them. The 
other table girls chatted a little with 
their orders; they tilted the roses to one 
side and brought special dishes to favor- 
ite guests. 

But Elvia Bardwell had no thought 
except for service. The sea- roving 
had come to this—except in her dream. 
‘ He was a poet—at the lower end 
of the table near the old man with 
gray hair. But he did not look at her 
except in the dream. He had eyes for 
no one, except in the dream. He was com- 
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posing a sonnet—to the young girl at the 
table—the tall, free-limbed college 
with firm muscles and good sense. 


next 
girl 
She had eyes for every one, and quick 
sympathy; and her glance rested often 
on the girl earrying the heavy tray— 
backing against the swinging doors and 
disappearing—only to reappear the next 
moment with heavier tray and the worn, 
eager look of service. Sometimes when 
the college girl came or went she spoke 
to the other girl, stopping for a moment 
to chat with her if the room were 
empty . and she went.on to join the 
poet on the steps. 

They were going up the hill now. The 
girl glanced impassively from the win- 
dow, watching them as they disappeared 
over the rim of the moor. Then she ecar- 
ried her tray to the kitchen. The cook, 
bending over her stove, with fat, red face, 
looked up good-naturedly. 

“Want to go to walk byme-by, Elvy?’ 
she asked, lifting a kettle and carrying 
it to the door. 

The girl set down her tray slowly. 
don’t know, Ainsie. 
I gue ss.” 


«] 


I am a little tired, 


Her voice had the slow, drawling ca- 
dence of the fisherfolk—full of courtesy 
and indecision. 

“Oh, come along. 
She was 


It ‘ll do you good.” 
over her shoulder 
as she worked, surveying the girl with 
shrewd, kind eyes. “You got your ta- 
ble done ¢” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Well, you hurry and get done. I’ve 
got to wash up and change. You look 
all right just as you be.” She looked 
at her approvingly. 

The girl hesitated again. “I don’t 
seem to feel just like going.—I’m tired, 
I guess.” 

Her blue sought the window. 
They were alone in the room, and in 
the between them the sound of 
the bell-buoy swinging with the waves 
came faintly. 

The cook looked at her with motherly 
eves. “ You go finish up,” she said, kind- 
] come right along. It ‘ll do 


looking 


eyes 


silence 


ly, “and 
you good.” 
They climbed the hill to the light- 
house, the cook puffing and scrambling 
a little at the top. 
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The girl looked at her with sympa- 
thetic glance. “ You'll be al! tired out,” 
she said. 

The cook shook her head, breathing 
scantily, with little puffs between. She 
seated herself on a broad rock and wiped 
her warm face. “It takes the tuck out 
of you!” she said good-naturedly. “ But, 
my!—ain’t it grand!” She waved her 
hand toward.the scene below them—the 
small harbor, the handful of gray houses 
clustering about it—and beyond them the 
sea shining in the sun. 

The girl assented absently. She had 
picked a thread of grass from beside the 
rock, and was drawing it through her 
fingers, her sombre, far-seeing eyes voy- 
aging on the water. 

“It’s a lovely view!” said the cook, 
contentedly. She spread out her skirt a 
little on the rock. “I don’t know what 
folks want to go traipsing all over the 
island for. You can’t see anything any- 
wheres that you can’t see right here.” 
She said this turning her neck on its 
pivot and circling the sea on every side. 
“Td like to set here all day,” she said. 

The girl smiled a littlke—a slow, pale 
smile—like the reflection of a great laugh 
somewhere out of the past. 


“You enjoy everything, Ainsie,” she 
said, gently. 

“Well, I like to. Everybody does. 
You don’t take half enough comfort 


with things, Elvy.” 
affectionately. 

The blue eyes had not left the water. 
“T guess I don’t know how,” said the 
girl, slowly. “I want to—but I don’t 
seem to have the things I want.” 

“Well, I don’t know what you want 
more’n you've got,” said the woman. 
“Tt’s a good place down to the House,” 
she waved her hand. “ Mis’ Wood’s good 
to the help. She ain’t hard on ’em ever 
—we all have this time off afternoons. 
Of course the’s rush days, when you don’t 
get a breath through, hardly, but that’s 
what you expect—in a hotel.” 

“T don’t mind the hard times, nor the 
work,” said the girl. She turned her 
eyes to her companion. “ It’s the things 
1 don’t have, Ainsie, that I mind. I 
seem always just coming to ’em some- 
how—” Her thin, work-worn fingers 


She looked at her 


reached out a little, as if to touch some- 
They fell to-her side. 


thing. 
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From down below, the voices of chil- 
dren at play on the beach came to 
them happily. 

Ainsie broke off to watch them 
“Them young ones have a dreadful good 
time, don’t they?” she said, approvingly. 
“ Down there all day long, into the water 
and out again, just like ducks or gulls 
or anything. I dun’no’s it’s more’n half 
good for ’em.” She laughed a little. 
“ They eat enough, goodness knows!” 

The girl made no reply, and in the 
silence the harsh cry of the sea-birds rose 
to their ears. 

She turned her head a little to the 
sound. 

“T like to have ’em eat,” said the 
woman; “I like to have everybody eat 
all they want to. That’s the way they 
get their good times—eatin’—and I get 
mine cookin’ for ’em. That’s the way the 
world’s made.” She turned to the girl. 
“You don’t seem to enjoy eatin’,” she 
said. “You don’t eat more’n a bird, 
anyway. Seem’s if you kind of lived on 
air, and you don’t enjoy your work, 
either—do you?” Her look was full of 
kindly rebuke. 

The girl looked down, a little guiltily, 
as if trying to remember something that 
eluded her. She smoothed the spear of 
grass slowly on her knee. “TI try to like 
the work,” she said. “I do it as well as 
I can—but I don’t do very well.” 

“Oh, you do it well enough,” said 
Ainsie. “It’s doin’ and likin’, I mean. 
The’ ain’t anything I enjoy better than 
to cook a meal of victuals and have it 
all et up—all of it, every bit. I don’t 
want any messes left over to fuss along 
with. I never was any great hand for left- 
overs,” she said, slowly. “ When a thing’s 
et it’s et. Some folks are always put- 
tering along with ’em. They’ll fry what’s 
left to-day, and make hash of it to- 
morrow, and a salad the next day, like 
enough, and so on, till you can’t hardly 
tell what you started with. But I want 
it all et up and start fresh.” She had 
turned her head a litile. 

A young man and woman were coming 
down the path to the right—the young 
woman looked back as they passed and 
smiled, waving her hand. 

“ That’s Miss Millekin,” said the cook, 
contentedly. “She’s a nice lady. You 
know her, don’t you?” 


« Yes.” 

“She comes into the kitchen for 
things, and she’s always laughing and 
talking. She’s the kind it does you 
good to have round.” She glanced at 
the sky. “Seems to me they’re comin’ 
back pretty early.” 

“They are going down to the beach,” 
said the girl. 

“So they be,” said the woman. 

They watched them going down th 
path, stopping to speak with some young 
girls who were coming up. The young 
man had taken off his hat, and his fair 
hair glistened in the sun. 

The girl on the rock above watched it, 
her lips half parted. 

The groups separated, and the two went 
leisurely down, laughing and _ talking. 
The young man did not replace the hat; 
he was carrying it in his hand, his face 
turned toward her—he was talking with 
light, courteous gesture. Suddenly he 
stumbled a little on the rocky path, and 
caught himself with a little spring, re- 
placing the hat. 

The girl above leaned back with a 
quick sigh. 

The cook’s eyes were fixed on the pair 
below. “You know who that is with 
her?” she asked. 

“Tlis name is Partridge—George R. 
Partridge,” said the girl, slowly. “ He 
sits at my table. I’ve seen his name on 
letters. He is nice, too,” she added, after 
a little, half shyly. 

“Ts he?” said the cook, indifferently. 
That sleepy kind’s dreadful particular 
—I’ve known ’em to be—sometimes.” 

“Yes, he’s particular,” admitted the 
gcirl—but not as if it were a fault. 

They watched the two cross the beach 
and pull in a dory. 

“ They’re going out,” she said. 

The young man seated himself in the 
stern and the girl took up the oars. 

“She’s going to row him!” said the 
cook. “ Now, if that don’t beat all!” 
She leaned forward. “ Just look at her!” 

The girl pulled with strong, vigorous 
strokes, and the young man leaned back 
watching her dreamily. 

“She likes to row,” said the girl on 
the rock. “ She’s told me so.” She spoke 
a little defensively. 

“Like enough,” said the cook. “ But 
it looks kind o’ funny. Just look at them 
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tern, will you!—How they act!” The 
birds rose—a flutter of wings that beat 
the light and darted in swift flight 
and pursuit. 

The young man and girl in the boat 
had turned a little to look at them. 

“ They’re just crazy hungry,” said the 
woman, watching them swirl at the wa- 
ter. “They always act like that—half 
starved!” 

“ Ainsie,” said the girl. She spoke 
with a swift breath. “ Did anybody ever 
take off their hat to you?” 

“ Why, I don’t know ’s they ever did,” 
said the woman. She turned a puzzled 
glance on her. “I can’t remember 
whether they did or not. I wouldn’t be 
noticin’, likely enough, if they did.” 

A quick breath eseaped the parted lips. 
“ Nobody ever did to me,” she said. “I'd 
’a’ noticed.” 

“Well, it don’t make no odds either 
way,” said the cook. “ It’s just an idea.” 

“Yes.” She breathed the word softly. 
“ But I should like it.” 

“The fog’s comin’ in,” said the cook. 
She moved her arm to the left, where 
a soft mass of gray spread itself on 
the water. 

The girl’s eyes sought the boat. 

“They won’t take no hurt,” said the 
cook. “ They'll just row round the har- 
bor. She’s been here years enough to 
know how things act—days like this. 
I'll have to be gettin’ back,” she added, 
rising ponderously from the rock. “ The 
fog always drives ’em in early—and crazy 
for supper. Other nights you can ring 
and ring for ’em and you won’t get ’em 
in—not till it’s pitch dark. You have 
to cook hard when it fogs like this.” 
She stood looking about her—toward the 
approaching fog and the sunlit water to 
the west. “ The’s suthin’ about a fog that 
makes you want to be indoors,” she said 
— “most folks. And it comes in fast. It 
"ll be all over the island in five minutes.” 

They went down the rocky path to- 
gether, the heavy figure hurrying ahead. 
At the foot the girl lingered a little. 
The cook looked back. 

“T don’t need to hurry, Ainsie,” said 
the girl. “I think Tl stop a little, 
and watch the children on the beach.” 

The cook nodded good - naturedly. 
“Well, don’t be late. Mis’ Wood won't 
want you late, you know.” 
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“No—Ill come—pretty. soon.” She 


watched the cook hurry away to meet the 
fog. It swallowed the hurrying figure 
and came nearer, drifting along the beach. 

The girl stood with clasped hands, 
looking into it, her blue eyes deadened 
to its tone. 

The children ran past her, leaping and 
shouting. They emerged out of the gray- 
ness with soft touch, and vanished into 
it again. Across the harbor the fog- 
horn sounded its note—a long gray sound 
that neither rose nor fell; the voice of 
the fog—without question or answer— 
out of the eternal gray. 

The girl’s head drooped a little. Across 
the water, through the fog, she heard 
the faint click of oar-locks rise and fall 
with even beat. 





The cook was bending over the fire 
with anxious, bustling face—things were 
almost done, and the bell would ring soon. 
The swinging door parted, and a table 
girl appeared in it with a crimson flower 
in her hand. 

“We're going to wear these to-night,” 
she said. “ Aren’t they pretty!” 

The cook cast a fleeting, tclerant 
glance at the flower and returned to 
ber pots. 

The girl passed to the small mirror by 
the sink and tucked the flower in her 
hair, turning her head to catch the light 
on it. “ Where’s Elvia?” she said. “I’ve 
got one for her, too.” She gave the flower 
in her hair a little pat. 

“She’s coming,” said the cook. “ She 
stopped down to the beach.” 

“She'll be late,” said the girl, smiling 
at the image in the glass and taking up 
her tray. 

The woman made no reply. She opened 
the oven door and peered in with set 
face. Then she reached out for a fork 
behind her. 

A small boy had come in noiselessly. 
He dodged the great arm as it swung 
past him. “Do get out o’ my way, 
Hennie!” she said, sharply. “ You know 
I can’t have young ones in here!” 

The boy drew back. “Elvia Bard- 
well’s drownded,” he said,—‘down to 
the beach.” 

The woman turned on him. She seized 
him by the shoulders and shook him 
fiercely. “ You stop sayin’ that, Hennie 
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Drawn by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


ON THE ROCKS A POET STOOD WITH UNCOVERED HEAD 


























A GIRL OF THE GRAY SEA. 


Bell!” she gasped. “ Hain’t I got all I 
ean ‘tend to without your lyin’!” 

The boy drew back farther, whim- 
pering a little. His air of importance 
had collapsed. 7 She is drownded,” he 
said, sullenly. 

The girl with the tray came forward. 
“What do you mean?’ Her empty, 
pretty face had grown white. 

He looked at her, half defiant, digging 
his bare toes in the floor. “She got 
drownded,” he said, “on to the beach. 
She was under ten minutes—and they 
ean’t bring her to. They’ve rolled her 
and done everything.” His voice grew 
important again. “ They want some dry 
things—and brandy.” 

The cook started toward the door. 

Her eye fell on her stove and she halted. 
“T can’t go!” she moaned. “ They'd eat 
if their mother was dyin’ ”—with a ges- 
ture toward the dining-room. She seized 
a stew-pan and turned it fiercely in its 
place. “ You go find Mis’ Wood. She’s 
in the office. Get her quick, Hennie!” 
She thrust her hand across her eyes, and 
drew a quick, sobbing breath as she bent 
to her work. 

The boy’s noiseless feet fled. 

The supper bell sounded its harsh, 
happy clang, and the cook lifted the 
steaming kettle and placed it one side. 

The trays came through the swinging 
doors, and the tragedy came with them 
—bit by bit. ... “Little Jo Sterling— 
Sanford’s boy. He went under—and the 
children hollered and ran—and she waded 
right out to him. ... No, she couldn’t 
swim. She got him, yes—’twa’n’t over 
her head. She threw him back.... 
No, not the middle of the beach—farther 
up, along by the Point—where the big 
rock shelves off, you know... . She 
turned to come back—and then she threw 
her arms up high and just cried, ‘ Oh! 
oh!’ and went down, just like that. 
They said she didn’t come up—she must 
have—yes—but they didn’t know—chil- 
dren. They just run and sereamed and 
took on, and nobody came. ... They 
wa’n’t a soul on the beach, up or down 
except those children running back and 
forth—and thick fog. ...It was Miss 
Millekin’s boat. She see in a minute— 
and dove off the bow like a boy—brought 
her up. Strong—yes. They’ve took 
her to the new house—Craft’s Cottage— 


oR 


that little house up the Point. . .. Mis’ 
W ood’s rone down.” 

They brought the news little by little, 
with shaking hands. ... She had been 
close to them, alive and well, and now 
she was out there in the fog. They kept 
close together, repeating the news that 
filtered through. 

When the door ope ned they looked up 
with startled faces, as if she might ap 
pear to them. But it was a tall, fair 
woman with worn face and reddened eyes 
who came in. Her face worked harshly 
as she closed the door and came toward 
them. They crowded round her. “ Didn’t 
she come to?” 

She shook her head. “ They did every 
thing,” she said. 

Then they broke down, in the kitchen, 
and cried. The sound of their sobs was 
pitiful—like helpless things. 

The woman looked at them with deep, 


gaunt eyes.... “It’s hard all round,” 
she said. Her voice had a lulling cadence 
like the sea. “It’s hard for everybody. 


She was a lovely girl. . . 

“Oh, she was—she was!” The sobs 
hushed. 

“And nobody here—none of her own 
were here.” She paused, her face full 
of trouble. “If the house wa’n’t full 
she said, slowly. “ Everything is full. 
We are going to put her in the church.” 

They drew apart with startled eyes. 
‘Not there—alone! Poor child!” 

“You can put her in my room!” It 
was the cook’s voice—high and _ shrill. 
“You can put her in with me. Sh 
never took no room—alive or dead. 
She was a little thing.” The shrill 
voice broke. 

“Be quiet, Ainsie!” The woman 
. « “We all feel just the 


same. But you know how it is—some of 


crossed to her. . 


the boarders ’most sick now—and nervous. 
. « « It wouldn’t be right.” 

“T know,” sobbed the cook. ... “I 
know it.” She wiped her eyes fiercely. 
“But she never had things—and now 
they ain’t even a place to put her.” 

“They’ve got her dressed,” said the 
woman. “They’re bringing her down. 
We are going to have a little service in 
the church to-night, and then in th 
morning early they will take her home 
That’s what I hurried ahead to tell 
you. Come.” 
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They passed out of the door, peering 
into the fog. It had lightened now, and 
the twilight lay half veiled in it. 

Across the harbor, far up the winding 
road, a cottage stood among the trees, 
and from a single window a light shone. 
They fixed their eyes on it. 

Her bier was a ladder draped with 
spruce boughs—a slender bed for the 
slight form—and those who bore it 
walked with careful step out from the 
low woods, across the rock-strewn path, 
and down the winding road. The night 
was hushed in the dusk—only the sound 
of little waves that lapped the sand and 
drew back, whispering. Everywhere the 
veil of half-transparent mist and the low 
sound of the sea and the bell-buoy ring- 
ing—forever. The feet of the young 
men made no sound upon the sand-built 
road. They walked with gentle tread 
as if a queen went to her rest. They 
would not break this new, first sleep. 
They could not measure the ache in their 
hearts—strong men—for something gone 

hurt, bruised. They bore her tenderly, 
and the quiet face, uncovered to the 
night, held a smile—like the night itself 
~—half gray and veiled in mist. ... The 
little work-worn hands did not reach out. 
They were folded on her breast as if they 
pressed a secret; and as the slender bier 
passed on, shadows came from the mist 
on either side and joined the train— 
men with tear-wet eyes and uncovered 
heads and women holding little children 
by the hand. ... So short a life—eut 
swift in two—the mystery and the pain 
and the bell-buey swinging out at 
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sea. . . . Slowly the little procession 
passed down the winding road, carrying 
her—at rest. . . . They could not tell her 
now. They had not known until the 
hand had touched their eyes. But the 
little face did not need them. They 
looked at it with gentle awe and drew 
away on either side as it passed, and 
followed it down the winding road to 
the church. 

With the first light they carried her to 
the beach and rowed her to the narrow, 
pointed boat that waited to take her 
home. It rocked a little as they lowered 
her gently. Over her they placed a bit 
of saileloth half raised above the gun- 
wale, and a little breeze touched her face, 
stirring the dull hair softly. The steers- 
man moved to his place—the rowers in 
the dory drew away, lifting their hats 
and waiting with suspended oars. On 
the rocks by the shore a poet stood with 
uncovered head. 

From her window, high in the ho- 
tel, a young girl looked out upon the 
moruing. 

The steersman turned the wheel and 
the faint chuff-chuff of the motor broke 
the silence. A gull swerved in flight 
and drew near, hanging on great wings. 
The man at the wheel, standing with 
outstretched hand and fixed gaze, looked 
intently to the west. Behind him the 
sea, touched by the first sun, grew 
radiant, as if a million crimson blos- 
soms lay on it. The chuff-chuff of the 
engine struck on the cliff again and 
grew faint and fainter and died on 
the wide sea. 
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A Day with Two Emperors and 
a King 


BY ROBERT 





manuel united to drive Austria 


, Solferino, was a brief one. The battle-field of Solferino is a littl 
south of Lago di Garda. The railway that runs from Milan to 


with 752 guns, and the French 





T was thus that we fought them. 
Dall’ alba fino alla s¢ ra! From 
morning uitil night it was that we 
fought them; from the break of day until 
after the sun had gone down. 

“We had camped at Lonato, which is 
at the southern side of the Lake of Garda, 
and it was a pleasant, open country, with 
somewhat of mulberry trees and vineyards 
and somewhat of little fields of wheat. 
And to the northward were the moun- 
tains that rose by the lake, and to the 
southward were the rising hills, among 
which, we knew, were many thousands 
of Austrians—many tens of thousands. 

“We had lain down pleasantly in our 
tents, for we were tired from the march, 
and had eaten a pleasant supper; but at 
two o’clock in the morning—the morning 
of the 24th of June, in the year 1859—we 
were wakened, and we all rose up, and we 
struck our tents, and were given soup, 
and then we marched away in the dark- 
ness, and we thought we were to march 
to the Austrians, and we were not sorry. 

“Tt was slowly that daylight came; 

Vor. CXVIT.—No. 698.--36 


fhe following is a personal narrative of the battle of Solferino 
as told by a survivor, Giovanni Bettini, at his home in Italy, to 
the author. The battle of Solferino was fought on June 24, 1859, 
between the Austrians, under Emperor Francis Joseph, and. the 
allied French and Sardinians, under Emperor Napoleon the Third 
and King Victor Emmanuel. Napoleon the Third and Victor Em 
from northern Italy. The cam 


paign, of which the principal battles were Magenta (June 4) and 


Venice is the one across which the Italians alternately advanced and 
retreated during the battle. The Austrians numbered 189,648 men, 
and Italians 173,603 men, with 
522 guns. The Austrians lost 21,737, and the Allies 17,191. Sol- 
ferino decided the campaign, and by treaty the Austrians retired 
from Lombardy, but still held the city and province of Venice. 
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it is slowly that daylight comes when you 
march through the darkness. It comes 
very faintly at first, and you see men 
and horses like shadows marching, and 
only slowly it grows brighter, and it is 
long before you see the sun. 

“And the roads were full of our sol 
diers, as we went on through the level 
country, with its mulberry trees and its 
vineyards and its little canals of irriga- 
tion, toward the barer hills where we 
knew the Austrians had camped. 

“There was not alone our Italian army 
of many thousands, but a great French 
army of many thousands, and we, the 
French and the Italians, were going 
against a great army of the Austrians 
of many thousands. 

“T, Giovanni Bettini, was of the 
Eleventh Regiment, of the Brigade Ca- 
sale, of the Fifth Division, and the gen- 
eral of our: division was General Cuce- 
chiari, and our hearts were strong, for 
we knew that our King, Victor Em- 
manuel, was somewhere with the army 
and in command. 
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“ And while there was still but a faint 
light of the morning, and as we marched 
up a sloping piece of land, there rose 
up many front of us—we 
their hats with the cocks’ 
feathers stuck up behind,—and they fired 
bum!—and we 
fired at them, and we fixed bayonets, and 


Tyrolese in 
knew them by 
fast at us—hbum! bum! 
we ran up the sloping piece of land, and 
the Tyrolese tlew away. 

‘ “That was the beginning of our bat- 
} tle, and although this was but a skirmish, 
bitter 
there 


it Was a 
both 
struck down. 

“We halted. And a 
on the ground, eried out: ‘I am dying. 
drink. Whereat my com- 
; panion stooped to offer him a flask, and 


very skirmish, and on 


sides were men that were 


Tyrolese, lying 
(Give me to 


as he stooped the Tyrolese struck savage 


at him with his bayonet, but my com- 
panion jumped back and it missed him, 
and he said, ‘You Tvyrolese, you said 
you wanted a drink before you died, and 
now you shall die without the drink.’ And 


through him as a 
hoy would stick a pin through a fly. 


he stuck his bayonet 


“The fighting soon began again, and 


it was very fierce. It was soon that we 

came to know that we were to capture 

{ a little village and the hills about the 
aity village. The village it was named San 
Martino, and there were walled barns 

and gardens, and the Austrians were 





very strong there. 


“We, the 







Italian soldiers, we always 


















: eall that day the battle of San Martino, 
i but the French, they eall it the battle 
if of Solferino, because they fought to take 

the village of Solferino, on our right, just 

y as we fought to take that San Martino. 
“Tt was many times that we tried to 
; take the hill ground around that village. 
: We had many regiments and we had 
eavalry and we had great guns, and 





again and again we fired, and then again 
we would run at them with the bayonet. 

“All the time they, too, were firing, 
and shells were falling and bursting, and 
bullets and eannon balls were striking 
down our men. 









“There were times when their cavalry 
rode hard at us. They would come with 
a great gallop and a rush, and out of 
the would see them coming, 
the horsemen with a great shout and a 
waving of their swords 






smoke we 
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“But this did not hurt us so much 
as the bullets and the shells, for our 


cannon would shoot at them, and we of 
the infantry would form quick in double 
rank in squares—we had good officers, 
we—and our front rank would stand or 
kneel, according as the horses looked lit- 
tle or big, and we would hold out our 
bayonets, so!—and that was a sharp fence 
for horses to gallop against; and while 
the 


front rank held out their bayonets 
the. men of the second rank were fir- 
ing very fast. So always the cavalry 


tlew away. 

“The bursting of the shells was very 
bad. 
be thrown down and be covered with mud 
and earth, but most of us would jump 
up again, not wounded; but always there 
were some who would not jump up again, 


Sometimes all of us close by would 


wounded or dead. 

“At the beginning of a battle a 
soldier feels afraid. At the beginning 
of this battle I felt afraid, and I know 
that other men felt afraid, though it was 
not battle, and we knew what 
it was to be under fire. 


because they wer 


our first 

“So it was that, at the beginning, we 
commended ourselves; we felt like death; 
but that away, and we 
thought no more of death, but only of 
the killing of the Austrians. 

“ All me men were killed. 
There heads and arms blown off, 
and men flew into pieces like the smash- 
ing of a jug. But we did not care, we. 
We thought nothing of it. I do not know 
that we saw such things, 
but some of them come to me as I sit 
with you and talk of that long day. We 
did not notice; and we did not think 
that at any moment we too might have 
our heads blown off or be smashed into 
little pieces like the breaking of a jug. 

“That village, it was a place that was 
very hard to get. We would get the high 
ground there, and then those Austrians 
would come at us again with more men 


soon passed 





around 
were 


even kne Ww we 


with bayonets and more horses and a 
great firing of guns; and though we 
would fight and fight we would be pushed / 


back again. 

*“ All the time there was a great thun- 
dering of incredible noise; 
and the smoke was so that you could not 
see far except when the wind blew it a 
little. A great noise and a great smoke 


noise; an 
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A DAY WITH TWO 





and the bursting of shells, and now we 
would be running at the Austrians and 
now the Austrians would be running at us. 

“ Onee, when we had been pushed back, 
we marched a little toward the Lake of 
Garda, and rallied there and rested there 
for a little while, and to every man was 
given brandy, and 
our officers led us 





EMPERORS AND A KING. 287 








on a horse, in Bologna (for I lived in 
Bologna many years, though now I live 
here in this little Lombardy village look 
ing over toward Milan, which I know 
is across this plain)—when they put him 
on horseback in that statue I said, ‘ Yes, 
that is our King, and that is just as 
he looked when 
he galloped up to 





again, very brave, 
and again we took 
the hill. 

“Each time we 
took that hill with 
the bayonet; and 
when you strike 
with the bayonet 
it is the same as 
what makes a 
madman. 

“It was a very 
fierce fight, and it 
was so that it went 
on for hours. 

“ Our leader was 
our King, Victor 
Emmanuel, and 
the leader of the 
French, who led 
their great army, 
was their Em- 
peror, Napoleon, 
and the leader of 
the Austrians was 
their Emperor, too. 

‘‘While we 


waited once more, 








us after we had 
again been driven 
back from San 
Martino.’ 

“He reined in 
his horse, and he 
looked at us, and 
he called out in a 
loud, strong voice, 
a voice that was 
sonora: 

“* My children! 
We must all die 
or we must take 
San Martino!’ 

“T was close to 
him, I, and I 
could hear him, 
and even the men 
who eould not 
hear him knew 
what he meant 
when he pointed 
to the hill. 

“Tt was not in 
good Italian that 
he spoke to us, 
but in the dialect 








driven back from 
that hill, and pant- 
ing and wild, and 
waiting again for 
the command to run at the Austrians, 
our King came galloping up to us, and 
behind him came officers. 

“ A little man in height was our King, 
but he was broad and stout, and he was 
a quick rider, and he rode a strong 
gray horse. 


Veteran 


“We all knew it was our King, and we 
shouted, loud and glad, ‘ Viva il Re!’ 
I looked hard at him, knowing that he 
was the King, and I saw that he had 
great mustaches, long and eurled, and 
his cap was gray, with a stripe, and on 
his shoulders was a cape coat of bluish 
gray that flew back when he galloped. 
And when they put up a statue of him, 


GIOVANNI 


of Savoy, for you 
know he was a 


BeTTIN! 


£ Solferino 


man of Savoy. 

And it pleased 
us, and we all shouted: ‘Savoy! Sa- 
voy! Savoy!’ 

“ Again, now, we ran at that hill with 
our bayonets fixed. They were flat’ and 
long, those bayonets, and very sharp. I 
remember them well! And some of our 
officers ran on ahead of the bayonets, but 
most of them ran at one side, and a very 
few there were who ran close behind. 
3ut there was no one, either of officers 
or men, who wanted to run away. 

“That was a very fierce charge that 
we made. It was a terrible thing when 
we came hand to hand with the Austrians 
again. Our colonel fell dead. Our color- 
bearer fell. He was shot in the breast, 
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and he gave a great cry and fell dead, 
but another man took the flag and ran 
on with it in the front. 

“In such a charge it is that a man 
can never feel fear. I do not think it 
is possible to feel fear. You have no 
time to think of such a thing when you 
ure close to the Austrians and see them 
aiming at you, while their eyes are blaz- 
ing very fierce, like the eyes of eats that 
are angry. 

“ We fought for a flag of the Austrians; 
we tore at them and at their flag. They 
pulled and struck and we pulled and 
struck, and it was very fierce, with much 
noise and shouting. And after a long 
time we had to go down that hill again, 
but we took the Austrian flag with us, 
though it was torn into little strips and 
rags. And we said to each other, ‘We 
are driven back again, but we have killed 
very many and we have this flag.’ 

“1 think that perhaps it was about 
two o'clock when we charged for the 
King, but in such fighting you do not 
know of time. It is only that sometimes, 
when you are gasping and resting, you 
look up, if there is not too much smoke, 
and you see if the sun is high or low. 

“Tt was after this that we thought 
the battle was lost. We had so often 
run up that hill and fought the Aus- 
trians, and always we had been driven 
back, for always the Austrians would 
come against us in greater numbers. So 
we thought the battle was lost. 

“Then we heard great firing again 
on our right, and we knew that the 
French were still. fighting, and so we 
thought we must go on and fight too. 

“Sometimes we charged against ar- 
tillery, and it was very hard, for those 
Austrians they fired the cannon till we 
came close, close, and men fell all 
around me. 

“Once when we rushed over the big 
guns and killed the men who still fought 
with us, we turned the guns to fire on 
the Austrians as they flew away, but they 
had driven bits of steel into the touch- 
holes, and so we could not fire them. 
They were of a courage, those Austrians. 

“Only once in all that battle did I 
think much of what I saw or heard, and 
that was when there was the so terrible 
screaming of a captain who had his foot 
shot off. He twisted and turned as he 





cried cut, he, and it was a very bad 
sound. Sut it is just as it chances. 
] saw many men who were hurt worse 
than that captain, and many who were 
blown into little bits, but I did not 
trouble about them. It is just if it 
chances so. 

* And it is not often that the wounded 
men try to trouble you while you are 
fighting. If they cry out, it is to say: 
‘Get at those Austrians!’ ‘ Viva Italia!’ 
‘On, on!’ or words like that. It is when 
the fighting is over that they ery so sad. 

“Tt is very often that a man does not 
know that he is hurt. I remember that 
once there was a man near me with a 
great hole in his forehead, but he ran 
right on with us with his bayonet, and I 
thought, ‘He will fall dead.’ But after 
that I saw him no more, for there was 
always the fighting. 

“Myself, I was wounded, but it was 
a little wound, and it did not stop me. 
It was a bayonet stroke, and—yes, I will 
tell you, though you may not think me a 
hero for it. 

“For the stroke came not from the 
enemy, but from one of my own regi- 
ment, running behind me, and he shouted 
in my ear, ‘ Let us kill those Austrians!’ 
And he was very excited, he, as he ran, 
and so it was that the point of his bayo- 
net ran into me. In all of that great 
fighting I had no other wound than that 
so little one. 

“ Most of the time we could not hear 
our officers, for the noise was very great, 
but we were trained to know that the 
drums and the cornets sounded our or- 
ders; and when they sounded for a 
charge we were always glad and fierce, 
for it made a courage in us, so that we 
would run harder at the enemy. 

“ Again we got together on that lower 
ground, regiments and regiments of us. 
Yes; there were still very many of us. 
We looked at the hill and we looked at 
each other, and all along our lines ran 
the ery of ‘ Alla riscossa!’’ Yes; we want- 
ed to attack once more and have revenge. 
‘ Alla riscossa!’ we eried. And again we 
ran at that hill and fought. 

“T do not know how time passed. You 
eannot think of time. You ean only 
think that still there is light enough to 
see those Austrians. 

“Tt began to grow dark: a terrible 
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dark. I thought night had come, for 
there was a great blackness, and it was 
a terrible blackness. But it was not 
night. It was still the afternoon. It 
was a storm, and never have I seen such 
a storm. 

“The blackness and the wind and the 
so drenching rain Ah! 

“ We were fighting, close fighting, when 
the great blackness and the wind and 
the rain came upon us, and we still 
fought, for we were very angry and 
fierce, and the Austrians they were very 
angry and fierce. 

“The storm and the blackness, they 
made of us a great mixing. Yes; it was 
a very great tangling, for all lines wer 
lost, and I know that sometimes Aus 
trians struck at Austrians, and some- 
times Italians struck at Italians, for we 
were in a very great mixing, and very 
fierce in the blackness of that storm. 

“That storm, it helped us very much, 
for the great wind was at our backs and 
it drove with the rain right into the faces 
of our enemies, and it much confused 
and troubled them. Perhaps we would 
not have won had not that storm come 
and helped us, for the Austrians wert 
very brave, and there were so many 
of them. 

“Tt was a terrible fighting, a terrible 
stabbing, in that darkness. 

“At last they gave way before us and 
went off, very slow and angry, and after 
that they no more took that hill from us. 

“Tt was many prisoners that we took 
there, and one that I took was a gunner 
by his cannon. And afterwards he said: 
‘You have saved my life. I am glad to 
be a prisoner.’ 

“So for a time the noise of the battle 
ceased, and we listened and could not 
hear the hoom! boom! boom! from where 
we knew the French and their Emperor 
had been fighting. So we said to each 
other: ‘It is well. We have won a great 
battle here, and the French too have won.’ 
For the French were very quick soldiers, 
eager to make charge and to fight; and 
when there was silence there we knew it 
was because they too had won. 

“Early in the morning we had seen 
a balloon, high up, and we had said, 
‘The French are wise; they are high 
up there, spying out where it is best 
to make their attack.’ 


“ Afterwards, it was told among the 
soldiers that the Emperor of Austria, 
when he saw that his army was beaten, 
flew away very fast on his horse, riding 
right over his dead. 1 do not know. I 
did not see him. And there are many 
things that you hear around your camp 
fires, and it is not always that they 
are so, 

“We still stood on guard, though 
night had now come, and it was dark 
with a great blackness from night and 
clouds. 

“It was well that we stood on guard 
and that our officers were wise, for out 
of the blackness there came another 
charge against us with many men. There 
were flashes from guns from a long, long 
line, and then those Austrians were upon 
us, and no man could think of anything 
but the enemy right in front of him. 

‘But this time they were not to send 
us down that hill. We fought them, very 
fierce, and they went away, and the bat 
tle was ended. 

“We were told to lie down and sleep. 
So we lay down where we were, among 
the dead and the wounded, among the 
Italians and the Austrians. 

“And we slept. Yes; we were tired; 
for we had fought hard for all that long, 
long day, and on that hill that at last 
we had gained we slept, and we gave no 
heed to the dead men or the wounded. 

“The wounded, they made very great 
cries, and there were men sent to go 
among them with lights. Some were 
surgeons and some were men to carry 
them to the field hospitals. But the 
most of us, we lay there and slept, and 
we were very tired, and we knew that 
with the morning there might be an- 
other fight. 

“No; the dead and the wounded they 
did not trouble us, for a soldier must not 
think of such things, and so we slept 
on the ground among them. 

“We were cold, and we shivered, for 
although it was June there was a chill 
wind from the mountains, following the 
great storm, and the ground was soggy 
with rain, and every man was very, very 
wet, and those who could get bunches of 
straw or hay were very glad. 

“As morning came, and the music 
sounded, I woke with a sudden fear, for 
right above me was the arm of an Aus- 
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trian, raised to strike me. I jumped up 
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thinking only of that he is himself shot 





















quick. But it was only a dead man, and killed. Eeco! A man must die. 
and it was that way that he had died, “We marched from the hill into that 
while his arm was raised to strike, and village of San Martino. We broke ranks, 
his face it was still very fierce, and I and we went into houses, and in many 
had rolled under his arm as I slept. rooms there was much blood, and some 
“We were called together by the cor- said, ‘They killed Italians here,’ but 
nets and the drums and were formed in others said, ‘No; it is the blood from 
lines. And I looked at my bayonet and their wounded.’ And there were many 
saw that it was covered with blood. dead men there. And in corners, hiding 
“Brigades and regiments, they were away, were wounded who could only 
ull in a mixing, and many men they did crawl, for they feared we would kill them. 
not know where their officers were or “There was no food in the houses, 
their comrades, but music was played all but we went into the cellars. We went 


the 
and 


and cor- 
the regiments— 


battle-ground—drums 


the b inds of 


over into the cellars, for we knew that it was 
nets in the cellars that the pleasant peasants 


partly for the victory and partly to get of that pleasant land kept their wine, 
the men together. And the officers were in casks and in great bottles. 

very sharp and quick, and it was not “But there was no wine. No! Of 
long before we were all orderliness. the good wine there was nothing. For 





“ Very many men of my regiment were the Austrians! 
killed. Yes; we had suffered much. But 
that is part ot a soldier’s duty. Ile shoots 


and he kills, and perhaps while he is 


they had drunk all they 
could before flying away, and then they 
had broken the casks and the great bot- 
tles, and the good, good wine it was lost.” 


Slumber Song 




















BY RHODA HERO DUNN 





LEEP, little son: the light fades in the west; 
The robin drowses on his downy nest; 
The bee, his store of golden honey made, 
Drones sleepy, and in the soothing shade 

Of dim sweet lily-cups lies down to rest. 


You wore a cap gay as the robin’s breast; 
You were as busy as the lily’s guest; 
) So now while they are in their cradles swayed 
Sleep, little Son. 
; Sleep, little Son! Sweet lily petals pressed 
, About still wings for sleepy bees are best. 

For sleepy birds a shady nested glade. 

But sleepy little ones to sleep are laid 
In mother’s arms, where songs soft sleep suggest. 
Sleep, little Son. 
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It WAS 


The 


BY GRACE 
OMETIMES IT have thought it dull 
being a minister’s wife, but that 
before moved to Willow- 
boro and I knew Parmelia Wetherby and 


was we 


Henrietta Harlow. Willowboro was not 
so bad itself—as a study. It did not 
grow so fast but that a neweomer could 


catch up with everything which had been 
done in the past, and then go right on 
with the town’s current events as if she 
Her first lesson, however, 
that 
been a 


were a native. 
to 
native, 


remember she 


had 


was was not a 
native, 
could hope to be. And while she might 
be Willowboro 


her home to outsiders, and even have her 


never never 


allowed to proclaim as 
letters sent there, she must never expect 
a real Willowborean to think of her as 
other than a 

With 2 minister’s family it was a little 
bit different. Owing probably to the 
prevailing belief in regard to prophets 
and their own country, of Wil- 
lowboro home pulpit, 
and no daughter of the town ever became 
president of the Ladies’ task 
which is given to ministers’ wives, I sup- 


newcomer. 


no son 


ever occupied a 


Circle a 


SPRING 


FRESHET TIiMt 


Truth about Alpheus 


JOY WHITE 


pose, to prove that we are really sharers 


As a 


fror 


of our husbands’ burdens. 
while 


result, 
abroad, 


we as a class came 


we came because we had been 
and it 


position. 


mport d, 
gave 
If I 


we 


us a pleasant social 
tried to define it I should 
that were honorary newcomers. 

It was in this light that I was first 


looked upon by Miss Parmelia Wetherby. 


She sat in a high-backed wooden rock 


very 


say 


er that had been in the family for gen- 
erations, I suppose, and list ned to every- 
thing I had to say. I 


that 


was beginning to 


fear I had not met with approval 


in Miss Parmelia’s eyes, when, after a 
little pause, she took the reins of conver- 
sation into her own hands and drove 


quite briskly along. 


Henrietta 


suppose you're going to call on 
Harlow?” she asked. 


I responded that I was, glancing in 
voluntarily at the nearest side of the 
double house next door. 

“She’s in,” volunteered Miss Wether- 


“ She 
won’t be going out. to-day, either, for she 
ripped the braid off her black skirt this 


by, looking in the same direction. 
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morning and had it out on the line till 
‘most noon. She’s not a fast sewer, and 
she just sat down as you came in, so it 
won't be done before pretty late-—[’m 
sorry for Henrietta.” 

“Why?” I asked, interestedly. I could 
see by Miss Parmelia’s face that I had 
said the right thing. 

“Well, I suppose you know she be- 
longs to one of the best families in Wil- 
lowboro, but, poor thing, | don’t see how 
she gets along.” 

Rumor had said to me almost exactly 
the same thing of Miss Parmelia. I 
swallowed once and then tried to look 
unconscious of Miss Parmelia’s affairs 
and concerned about Miss Henrietta’s all 
at the same time. 

“They say,” proceeded my hostess, 
“that she lived on a mahogany bureau 
for a whole winter.” 

“Lived on a bureau!” I exclaimed, 
somewhat surprised. 

sid Lived on the price,” corrected Miss 
Parmelia, crisply. “ She found a distant 
cousin somewhere in the west part of the 
State and got on his conseience, so I 
guess he paid full as much as it was 
worth. Still, I don’t grudge it, poor 
thing, for she’s the last of her line.” 

For a moment I forgot that Miss Par- 
melia never accepted sympathy. 

“That must be a bond between you,” 
I began, and then added a little lamely, 
“both being the last of notable families.” 

Miss Parmelia looked at me somewhat 
narrowly, but I had prepared my face 
for scrutiny. 

“ Tum-m-m,” she murmured, but my 
unconsciousness disarmed her, and she 
took me back into her confidence. 

“Henrietta and I have had a diffieul- 
ty. We haven’t spoken for two years.” 

“Oh, my dear Miss Wetherby,” I said, 
‘how regrettable!” 

“T know,” she responded, her handker- 
chief raised to her lips. “ Poor Henri- 
etta! Perhaps it is indelicate in me to 
mention the matter.” 

She spoke regretfully. I hesitated—as 
a minister’s wife must—and then her face 
brightened perceptibly. 

“Perhaps you can advise me,” she 
suggested. 

“Perhaps I can,” I acquiesced. We 
were relieved, both of us, when the strain 
of that moment’s hesitation was over. 


“To begin with,” said Miss Parme- 
lia, “I suppose you know how Heze- 
kiah Harlow did away with Alpheus 
Wetherby ?” 

“Did away with—” I exclaimed in 
amazement. I was really shocked for 
the moment. 

“ That’s what I should eall it,” replied 
Miss Parmelia, grimly. “ The two young 
men were the best of friends for years, 
and then they had a money trouble. I 
know for certain that Hezekiah came 
once to the house and pressed Alpheus 
for the sum he said was due him, and 
that very night Alpheus was drowned.” 

Miss Parmelia sat back to see the ef- 
fect of her statement on me. As I look 
back I think she must have been satisfied. 

“Did they prove that this—Mr. Heze- 
kiah did it?” I asked, eagerly. 

“ Prove?” almost snapped Miss Weth- 
erby in her turn. “It doesn’t need any 
proof but common sense, Hezekiah 
hounded him just as I said. He came to 
the house and asked him for the money. 
In the morning they found Alpheus, and 
part of the bridge, washed down to the 
lower meadows; for it was spring freshet 
time. There’s always a lot of talk about 
such things. Some folks contended that 
Alpheus crossed the bridge so’s to get 
on the other side of the river, but I know 
better. It was extremely odd to have a 
man on the bridge at the very moment 
when it was going to be swept away. 
I’ve always said publicly, and I always 
shall, that Hezekiah killed Alpheus just 
as sure as could be.” 

I overlooked what might seem _ illog- 
ical in her argument, and even the fact 
that it had more presentable sides than 
one. I repressed, too, an insistent desire 
to laugh now that I knew no real murder 
had been done. 

“All this must be very painful to 
you,” I murmured sympathetically. 

“Well, it is,” she corroborated, raising 
her handkerchief to the region of her 
eyes. “Henrietta will talk so much 
about it.” 

“But I meant particularly the death 
of Mr. Alpheus,” I said. 

“That was never counted against the 
family,” Miss Parmelia replied in chas- 
tened tones. “He probably would have 
preferred to die respectably in his bed if 
he had had his say.” 
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**] SUPPOSE YOU KNOW HOW HEZEKIAH HARLOW DID AWAY WITH ALPHEUS WETHERBY? 


“ Of course,” I murmured. I was find- 
ing it difficult to have my sympathies 
understood. I made one more attempt. 

“T am very sorry for your loss, Miss 
Wetherby,” I added, and J gave what I 
considered a delicately significant look 
at her severely black dress. 

She dropped her handkerchief, stopped 
rocking, and sat stiffly upright. 

“You didn’t think I was mourning for 
Alpheus, did you?” Her question was 
positively perpendicular with incredulity. 

I murmured a few incoherent sownds. 
I was utterly unprepared to commit 
myself, not knowing what astonishing 
facts might still be in store for me. 
Miss Parmelia, however, went on rock- 
ing and talking. 

“T am the last one to wish to lead you 
astray. Poor Alpheus’s calamity was not 
a matter of yesterday. One might say 
it was a thing of the past, for he went 
to his death in 1762.” 

Vor. CXVII —No. 698.—37 


” 


The desire to laugh which had welled 
within me rippled almost to my lips. 
Where but in Willowboro were the quar 
rels of 1762 alive in 1907? I tried to 
conceal my state of mind, but it seemed 
from her next speech almost as if Miss 
Parmelia guessed it. 

“ Of course I might have forgotten the 
matter—those things do fade from re 
membrance in time—only for what Hen 
rietta said.” 

This opened another interesting pos- 
sibility, and I did not have to ask to 
be enlightened. 

“You may like to know that Henri 
etta and I had always been friends. 
She was easy-going. ‘Too much so for 
her own good, I thought, so I never lost 
a chance to remind her of what her 
great-uncle Hezekiah did to my great- 
uncle Alpheus, just to show her she 
couldn’t sit down and rest too much on 
her family laurels. One day about two 
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years ago we were at a gathering, and 
because the water was very high in the 
river the conversation got around to the 
Hen- 
rietta was just as smiling as if it didn’t 
her. I wouldn’t have said a 
word to hurt her feelings before people, 
but maybe she thought I would, for I 
began, ‘That was the time my uncle 
Alpheus lost his life by reason of ’—and 
I hadn’t further before Henri- 
etta was up on her feet. Her face was 
red, and she spoke right up: ‘If your 
uncle Alpheus had paid my uncle Heze- 
kiah what he owed him before he went 
sailing off on that bridge, maybe I 
wouldn’t be having to support myself 
now by selling all family relics.’ 
Now what had I done that Henrietta 
should fly out at me like that?” 

The troubled lines of injured virtue 
wrinkled all Miss Parmelia’s face. 
I knew the answer to her question, any- 
body would have known it, but I knew, 
too, that I could not make her believe it. 

“Tow regrettable!” I exclaimed, re- 
ferring to the whole situation. I was 
immediately conscious that I had said 
it once before, but the occasion was ex- 


time the bridge was carried away. 


concern 


got 


any 


my 


over 


hausting to one’s stock of exclamations. 

There was a pause. The climax of the 
call seemed to have come and passed. 

“1 suppose you are still going to see 
Henrietta?’ Miss Parmelia asked 
a moment. I welcomed the suggestion. 
It seemed an opportune moment in which 
to do my going. 

“Oh yes,” I replied, rising. 
ister’s wife must—” 

"i = 
broke in. 


after 


‘A min- 


understand,” Miss Parmelia 
“T wouldn’t seek to deprive 
Henrietta of any comfort. I was just 
going to tell you to find out, if you could 
without asking, if Henrietta sold her 
floor candlestick to the County Histor- 
ical Society.” 


The little square parlor of the next 
double house was very like the one I had 
left. Miss Henrietta had dropped 
her sewing on my arrival, and, without 
talking herself, had encouraged my fig- 
urative excursions into matters Willow- 
But for a slight difference in 
the personal appearance of my hostess, 
I decided I might have been making the 
At last it 


just 


borean. 


same call over again. came 
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Miss Henrietta’s turn with the subject 
of conversation. 

“You made quite a call at Parmelia 
Wetherby’s,” she began. 

I had a guilty feeling concerning the 
subject of our conversation, but I said, 
“Yes,” with quite creditable assurance. 

It seemed, however, that Miss Har- 
low’s mind was busy in the pursuit of 
other matters. 

“Did she happen to mention,” Miss 
Harlow inquired delicately, “what she 
got for her lustre tea set this morning?” 

I wondered how two women who had 
not spoken for two years could learn so 
much about each other’s affairs. 

“ T didn’t know she had sold it,” I said, 
really apologetically. 

“Well, she did,” Miss Harlow replied. 
“T saw. Mrs. Anthony of Drewsville go- 
ing into her house this morning, and 
after she had gone Parmelia took down 
the whole set and washed it and packed 
it, and this afternoon the expressman 
called and took the box. If she’d been 
sending it to a loan exhibition she’d have 
let them do their own washing.” 

The last remark was thrown in not so 
much as an effort at eriticism as a 


desire to offer the conclusive proofs of 
her reasoning. 

“TI don’t know Mrs. Anthony,” 
marked, mostly because I did not know 


I re- 


what else to say. 

“Well, I do,” responded Miss Harlow. 
“ She’s the Regent of the Barzillai Spear 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution over at Drewsville. I 
had a set-to with her once.” 

“Tndeed?” I politely; but 
Miss Harlow needed no encouragement. 

“T heard a knock at the door one day, 
and there she stood. ‘How do you do? 
said she. ‘How do you do? said I, not 
knowing who she was. ‘I’m the Regent 
of the Barzillai Spear Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
in Drewsville,’ she said. ‘ All right,’ I 
said; ‘ come in.’ ” 

Miss Harlow cleared her throat before 
she went on. 


queried, 


“She came in and sat down, and after 
a little talk she said that she wanted, 
while she was Regent, to make a little 
personal present to her Chapter, and she 
had heard that I owned Barzillai Spear’s 
teapot. I said I had a Spear teapot 
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a pewter one—but I didn’t know if it 
had ever belonged to Barzillai. Then 
she leaned forward and said it would be 
worth five dollars more to me if I could 
assure her it was Barzillai’s. I looked 
at her a moment, and then I just said: 
‘Well, I can’t assure you. Not being 
born in Revolutionary times, I wasn’t in 
Barzillai’s confidence.’ She took the tea 
pot, anyway, and when she came to go 
she asked if I knew anybody else in Wil- 
lowboro who had relies. ‘ You might try 
Parmelia Wetherby,’ I said; and then 
after she had gone down the path a ways 
I thought of something, and I called out, 
*She’s got more imagination than I have, 
anyway.’ Maybe that was a mean thing 
to say, but I thought of it and spoke it 
right out, because I’ve had a difference 
with Parmelia.” 

The shrewd tone had vanished out of 
Miss Henrietta’s voice. Her last words 
sounded wilted. 

“T am very sorry to hear it,” I re- 
sponded, and I meant it. 


“Oh, you’ve heard it before,” she re- 
joined quickly. ‘“ Nobody could call so 
long on Parmelia as you did and _ not 
hear the particulars.” 

I had no time for aequiescence or 
denial. 

‘IT don’t know as I blame Parmelia,” 
she went on. “ She has a hard time, and 
I’m sorry for her. I suppose you know 
that she is selling off her family things, 
the same as I have been, but I hear her 
stock is getting very low.” 

“Tm sorry you hav er — er — dis 
agreed,” I put in, hastily. I had almost 
forgotten to answer, I was so busily oc 
eupied trying to find in Miss Henrietta 
the quality which Miss Parmelia called 
“ easy-going.” 

= Maybe,” she responded ; “but if you 
sat ’round as I did while she talked about 
her martyred uncle and looked at you, I 
guess you wouldn’t have stood it.” 

“Probably not,” I agreed. 

“T never spoke out but once,” she con 


tinued: “but when I did I gave Willow 
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boro something to talk about for six 


months. She never saw Alpheus Weth- 
erby, and I never saw my great-uncle 
Hezekiah, and I don’t feel in any way 
responsible for Alpheus’s death. I’ve al- 
ways felt comfortable in the matter, but 
I was driven to stating my mind.” 

I nodded my head, and began gather- 
ing up my wraps. 

“T hope you’re not put out by my plain 
speaking,” Miss Harlow said. 

“ Not at all,” I replied, cordially. 

“It would be only natural if you took 
sides.” A look of complacency spread 
over her face. 

“T suppose,” she remarked, smoothing 
her apron in a way which gsve her the 
aspect of trying not to give herself airs, 

“T suppose more people in Willowboro 
have had disagreements over this ques- 
tion than any other, but I have always 
seen the truth plainly. No Harlow was 
in any way to blame.” 


Through the days that followed I heard 
enough versions of the Wetherby-Harlow 
case to have made a comic opera. Not 
that Willowboro treated it as such; it 
was regarded more as one of the town’s 
labelled exhibits in the Historical Rooms. 

I had begun to feel that if it was a 
riddle I should never know the answer, 
when one morning I had occasion to go 
down Willowboro Side Street, and I saw 
Miss Parmelia standing in her door, talk- 
ing with a slender young man. I thought 
at first—for I was getting into Willow- 
boro ways—that she must be driving an 
advantageous bargain in relics. Then I 
saw the young man had a notebook in 
his hand, and I judged him to be the 
census-taker. I was inwardly chuckling 
over the possibilities of a conversation 
between Miss Parmelia and a census- 
taker, and I was utterly unprepared to 
be called up on to the stoop by Miss 
Wetherby herself. 

“This young man has called to see me 
on business,” she began; but before she 
could continue he had addressed me, po- 
litely taking off his hat. 

“T represent the Sunday Screech,” he 
said, as though by rote. “I am at pres- 
ent engaged in writing a series of arti- 
cles on ‘The Tragedies and Mysteries 
of the River John.’ I have called to see 
Miss Wetherby to ascertain, if possible, 
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her personal views and any little remi- 
niscences she may have concerning the 
drowning of Alpheus Wetherby 
hundred and forty years ago.” 

“Tlundred and forty-five,” 
Miss Wetherby, sharply. 

“Ah!” said the man, writing a line 
in his notebook, “you are 
to recall.” 

“1 don’t know 
responded, flatly. 

I looked up astonished. In passing, 
my eye caught a glimpse of Miss Harlow 
peering through the curtains of the house 
next door. Evidently she was failing to 
understand the meaning of the group at 
her neighbor’s door, just as I was fail- 
ing to understand Miss Parmelia’s re- 
mark which she was repeating. 

“T don’t know anything more,” she 
reiterated, “and I called up the minis- 
ter’s wife here to bear me out.” 

The reporter turned to me ingratia- 
tingly. 

“Do you suppose Miss Wetherby has 
a picture of Alpheus she would be will- 
ing to have used?” 

I was quite dumb, because I had no 
chance to speak. 

“No, I have not,” Miss Parmelia re- 
plied for herself, decidedly. 

I wondered what had become of the 
silhouette I had seen which purported to 
be the likeness of Alpheus Wetherby 
about the time of his death, and while 
I wondered I caught sight of Miss Har- 
low again. She was gazing at us quite 
openly, the weight of the unsolved puz- 
zie wrinkling her brow. Suddenly it 
flashed into my mind that Miss Parmelia 
was making a tardy reparation to her 
neighbor. My course was plain before 
me. I turned to the reporter. 

“T am sure you will believe what Miss 
Parmelia has said,” I began; “there is 
nothing worth repeating beyond the bare 
fact of a young man being incautious 
in crossing a bridge at flood time and 
losing his life.” 

“Thad heard that much before,” said 
the young man, “but it seemed as if 
there might be a story behind it. It 
sounded as if it had possibilities.” 

“T know,” I responded, but Miss Par- 
melia had been too long out of the 


some 


corrected 


beginning 


anything more,” she 


conversation. 
“My family has never been written 


rHE TRUTH 


up, except in the genealogical column 


of the Evening Murmur,” she began, and 
then suddenly looked straight at the re 


porter with a change of thought trans 
forming her face. 

‘You seem a willing young man,” she 
said. “If I were I'd leave the 
Screech. 1 never saw it, but I’ve heard 
about it. You ought to 
for the Murmur. 

Everybody in Willowboro 


the Mur- 


you 


write 
reads Evening 
mur.” 

The young man bowed 
himself off the steps under 
the benign penetration of 
her gaze. I believe he said 
something in an undertone 
about working where he 
could, but I was forced to 
turn my attention to Miss 
Parmelia. 

“Vm glad 
along,” she said quite cor- 
dially, and then moderated 
her “T think 
anybody wants another hu- 
man 


you came 


statement. 


around when 
they’re talking with a re 
porter. I hope I didn’t 
detain long, the 
morning’s always so busy.” 

“Not at all,” I replied, 
No 


one ever was in any doubt 


being 


you too 


going down the steps. 


when she was dismissed by 
Miss Parmelia. 

As I 
next door a voice greeted 
me from the little square 
entry. 


passed the house 


“Good morning,” called 
Miss Harlow, busily wrap- 
ping a worsted shawl 
around her shoulders; “how is 
husband’s cough this morning?” 

“Much better.” I replied, wondering 
when he had had one. Words made very 
little difference, we both knew why she 
was coming down the walk. 

“Did you find out who that 
at Parmelia’s?’ she questioned eagerly 
she near enough to 


your 


was 


as soon as 
speak softly. 
“A reporter,” I replied,—“ a reporter 
from the Screech.” 
“A reporter? What 


was 


was he doing in 


ABOUT 


ALPHEUS. 207 
W illowboro ?¢” 
that awful paper!” 
7 ar came,” I 
“to learn the 
Wetherby.” 
“Good land!” 
etta. “ What did 


‘She said,” I 


she demanded, “and for 


distinctly, 


Alpheus 


very 

true story of 

ejaculated Miss Henri 
Parmelia say?” 


responded, carefully, 





JUDGED HIM TO BE THE CENSUS-TAKER 


“that she didn’t know 


it. She let me say that it was nothing 


anything about 


but the case of an incautious young man 
going on to a dangerous bridge.” 
Just at that moment Miss 
appeared at her door. I would not go so 
far as to say that she had no errand there, 
for she waved a clean duster in the air 
onee or twice, and then turned to go in. 
Miss Henrietta saw her when I did, and 
started toward her. Naturally I followed. 
“Parmelia.” Miss Harlow called. 


Parmelia 


Parmelia.” 
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Miss Wetherby faced around. Her 
uplifted brow pretended surprise at be- 





ing accosted. 
*Parmelia,” Miss Harlow was saying 


again, “the minister’s wife has just told 


me what you've done. It moved me to 
come right over and say I was sorry I 


had been so outspoken to you.” 

Miss Parmelia listened with dignity. 

“T will Henrietta,” she 
responded with the formality she deemed 
“but it 
tragedy in 
the family without being reminded of it 
in public.” 


forgive you, 


necessary to such an 


occasion, 


is hard enough to have a 


‘I know,” put in Miss Henrietta, 


The 


BY MARY 


N the green cup of the hills 
Who so wa~m, so safe as I? 


i} Overhead the sailing clouds 
Pass upon their way intent, 
aa In their sculptured shapes I see 


oT Though they move the whole sky 
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Little World 


EASTWOOD KNEVELS 


For my walls the heather blows, 
And my roof tree is the sky. 

In the green cup of the hills 

What’s the thought my fancy fills? 


That’s upon the cloud’s face shown? 





eagerly; “I’m glad we never had one 
in ours.” 

Miss Parmelia looked at her very nar- 
rowly, opened her mouth to speak, shut 
it, and then opened it again. 
said, “I knew that 
neither you nor I nor Willowboro would 
want to come in big letters in the 
Screech. I don’t see why folks want to 
rake over that affair, anyway.” 

“Neither do I,” rejoined Miss Henri- 


etta, smiling. She had presumed to pull 


“ Besides,” she 


out 


the small cape Miss Parmelia wore so that 
it offered better protection to its wearer. 
“Neither do I,” she repeated, “when it 
has, as you may say, just blown over.” 


Ocean, isle, and continent. 


through 


They shall gather nothing new. 
And if I should wander on 
Over all the world that’s known, 


Would this thing be true of me 


Though I ventured far and near 


; I should be the same as here. 
i : 4 
‘ Though I looked above, beyond, 
4 Only blue would shut me in, 
hae ‘ ; 
Th Though I questioned day and night, 
PF There’s no answer I could win. 
e¢ > 
it The world a space no larger fills 
re 


| Than my green cup in the hills. 
‘ 





ne 


jut 


at 


Id 
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The Story of a Street 


1V.—WALL STREET UNDER THE 


BY FREDERICK 


ITH the last exultant echo of 

Evacuation day Wall Street 

relapsed into the lethargy which 
had long pervaded the entire community. 
Many American cities had endured 
grievous hardships during the war; a 
few had been pillaged and _ partially 
burned; more than one had been practical- 
ly obliterated: but for seven years New 
York had been remorselessly exploited to 
the point of exhaustion. Indeed, the city 
which the British abandoned in the fall 
of 1783 bore very little resemblance to 
the social and commercial centre they 
had wrested from Washington in the first 
vear of the Revolution. Much of it was 
in an indescribable state of dilapidation 
and decay, part of it was in absolute 
ruins, and all of it was fairly reeking 
with dirt. In fact, the whole aspect of 
the place, with its empty houses and 
vacant streets patrolled by herds of 
prowling hogs, suggested a deserted vil- 
lage, and this is what it had virtually 
become. Of the twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants it had boasted in 1776 not 
more than twelve thousand remained at 
the end of the war, and those were by 
no means the flower of the population. 
Many of the best people had taken refuge 
in their country houses at the very first 
sign of trouble; all the patriots of ability 
and character had retired with Washing- 
ton’s retreating forces; most of the in- 
fluential loyalists had anticipated the 
withdrawal of the royal troops, and be- 
tween these various emigrations New 
York had lost all its leading citizens, 
many of whom had gone never to return. 
Certainly the remaining residents did 
not display any extraordinary energy or 
public spirit after the army of occupa- 
tion departed, and for some months 
the wasted city made no effort to re- 
vive its commerce or set its dismantled 
house in order. 


CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
TREVOR HILL 


By February, 1784, however, a number 
of familiar faces began to reappear, and 
early in that month a small group of 
forceful men gathered in John Sim 
mons tavern, a little wooden building 
lving at the northwest corner of Wall 
and Nassau streets, to install James 
Duane as first American Mayor of New 
York. In view of the impoverished con 
dition of the community this public 
spirited citizen had requested that the 
inauguration ceremonies should be con 
ducted without expense or display; but 
why Simmons’ tavern should have been 
selected for such an occasion is not al 
together certain. It is probable, however 
that the City Hall, which had served 
for so many years as a prison, was not 
yet fit for civie duty, and that the inn 
was the nearest available meeting-plac 
but it may well be that the popularity of 
its proprietor deprived the Merchants’ 
Coffee House of adding this event to its 
long list of historic honors, for John 
Simmons was something of a local celeb 
rity.* Indeed, the fat, good - natured 
countenance of this rotund Boniface was 
for many years one of the familiar 
sights of Wall Street, over which he 
used to preside, squatting on his door- 
step and exchanging salutations with 
all the passers-by, and the story that 
part of his tavern had to be torn down 
to remove his ponderous body when he 
died is a well authenticated tradition of 
the times. 

James Duane, who was thus uncere 
moniously invested with the chief magis- 
tracy, was a man of wealth and refine- 
ment, whose long and efficient public 
service thoroughly qualified him for his 
task: and the other officials who were 
sworn in as his associates were energetic 

* Washington attended a banquet at Sim 
mons’ Tavern on the evening of Evacua- 
tion day 
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citizens whose achievements were already 
upon record. Marinus Willett, who be- 
came Sheriff, was the Revolutionary hero 
who had halted the British troops in 
Broad Street at the beginning of the war 
and prevented them from appropriating 
the arms of the local garrison. Richard 
Varick, who appointed Recorder, 
had been one of Washington’s junior 
secretaries, and had also served under 
General Schuyler; and Daniel Phoenix, 
who undertook the office of Chamberlain, 
was a merchant whose services as a mem- 
ber of the Sons of Liberty and the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred entitled him to a 
high place in the public confidence. In fact 
the task of establishing order out of chaos 
could searcely have been placed in strong- 


was 


er hands, and the whole town assumed a 
more cheerful the new 
government entered upon the performance 
of its arduous duties. 

Business was, of course, practically 
dead, but the Chamber of Commerce had 
been keeping up a flicker of life with its 
meetings at the Merchants’ Coffee House, 
and on April 13, 1784, it was duly in- 
corporated by the New York Legislature, 
and immediately began systematic work 
for a revival of.trade. There was one 
field of activity in the prostrate city, 
however, which needed no encouragement, 
and that was litigation. Throughout the 
city the ownership. of property was in 
serious dispute, and what with the conflict- 
ing colonial and State laws and the va- 
rious confiseations, restorations, seizures, 


air as soon as 


and claims under cover of military au- 
thority, no one knew what his rights or 
liabilities and confusion reigned 
Moreover, in the face of these 
legal tangles and complications all the 
Tory advocates had been disbarred, and 
for onee at least in the history of New 
York the supply of lawyers did not equal 
the demand. 

Into this land of promise two newly 
fledged lawyers hurried in the winter of 
1783, and among the first shingles dis- 
played on Wall Street was that of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, while almost around the 
corner Aaron Burr began his brilliant 
and eventful professional career.* Had the 
latter been less resourceful and energetic, 


were, 
supreme, 


* Hamilton’s office 
33) Wall Street. 
Little Queen 


was at No. 58 (now 
Burr’s was at No. 10 
(Cedar) Street. 
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however, he would not have been num- 
bered among the earliest arrivals, for 
the rules governing admission to the bar 
were strict, and he had served less than 
one of the required three years’ legal ap- 
prenticeship. But no such obstacle could 
daunt a man of Burr’s calibre, and he 
straightway journeyed to Albany and 
presented his case before the court in 
person. He could have completed his 
apprenticeship years ago, he argued, had 
he not been employed in the service of 
the army, and no rule could be intended 
to injure one whose only misfortune was 
having sacrificed his time, his constitu- 
tion, and his fortune to his country. 
This appeal naturally won the court, and 
the rules having suspended, the 
candidate easily passed the required ‘ex- 
amination and hastened to New York, 
where he speedily acquired an enormous 
practice. Indeed, for a time Burr and 
Hamilton had few rivals in the field, but 
in July, 1784, John Jay* returned from 
a successful mission to Europe, and with 
his advent, which was marked by a public 
reception in Wall Street and the pres- 
entation of the freedom of the city, a 
formidable competitor for legal honors 
was added to the rapidly growing list. 
gut although the roll of the bar 
included over forty practising attorneys, 
Hamilton and Burr virtually had the 
pick and choice of business, and the 
judgment displayed by each man in ex- 


been 


soon 


ercising his preference was exceedingly 


characteristic, for Burr never took a case 
unless he felt sure of winning it, and 
Hamilton would advocate any cause in 
which he thoroughly believed. In fact, 
he had not been long in practice before 
he risked his popularity and even im- 
perilled his life by defending a rich Tory 
sued by a poor woman under the terms 
of the Trespass Act.t This law had been 
passed for the express purpose of penaliz- 
ing loyalists, and no better opportunity 
for aiding a needy citizen at the expense 
of the common enemy had yet occurred. 
Under such circumstances the defence 
was not only a forlorn hope, but a most 
ungrateful task. Yet Hamilton boldly 
attacked the law, declaring that it vio- 
lated the provisions of the treaty of 

* Jay’s office was at No. 8 Broad Street. 

+ This case was known as Rutgers vs. 
Waddington. 
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Drawn by Harry Fenn 
WALL STREET IN 1784 


Based on records and prints in Lenox Library and New York Historical Society In fore 
ground is the tavern at corner ol Wall and Nassau street adjoining it the dismantled 
Presbyterian Church; at the intersection ol Broadway the ruins of Trinity are indicated 
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peace guaranteeing protection to the 
Tories in the enjoyment of their prop- 
erty rights, and so ably did he present 
his case that he carried the day in spite 
of popular clamor. This notable legal 
triumph the Mayor’s 
Court, which was then held in a small 
building at the southwest corner of Wall 
and Broad streets, and here many of New 
York’s most famous received 
their preliminary training. The men 
with whom Wall Street thus became ac- 
quainted, besides Burr, Jay, and Hamil- 
were James Kent, Brockholst Liv- 
ingston, Robert Troup, 
Abraham de Peyster, 
Josiah Ogden Hoffman, and John Law- 
of whom destined to 
jurists of international fame, 


was achieved in 


lawyers 


ton, 
Morgan Lewis, 
Egbert Benson, 


rence, some were 


become 


and many of them were soon engaged 


in re-establishing credit and promoting 
plans for civie betterment. Early in 1784 
the Bank of New York was organized 
under Hamilton’s guidance at the Mer- 
chants’ Coffee House,* and that same 
historic building had the honor of wit- 
the first practical movement 
slavery; for there, close to the 
the old slave-market, were held 
the early meetings of the Society for the 
Manumission of Slaves, of which Jay 
subsequently became the president. 
Meanwhile Wall Street had been grad- 
ually clearing away. its seven years’ ac- 
cumulation of dirt and wreckage, and by 
1784, the Presbyterian Church, 
which had been practically dismantled in 
transforming it into an army hospital, 
was sufficiently repaired to welcome its 
returning congregation. No immediate 
effort however, to rebuild 
Trinity, and for some years its melan- 
choly ruins stared down a sadly dilapi- 
dated highway. Of the houses 
which had once been its pride were still 
standing, but they had been roughly 
handled, and their owners could not af- 
ford to put them in proper condition; 
so the street remained shabby and neg- 
lected, and such was its condition when 


nessing 
against 
site of 


June, 


was made, 


course 


the Continental Congress announced its 
intention of making its headquarters in 
New York. Here was a great oppor- 

* The bank was first housed in the Walton 
Mansion, 156 Queen (Pearl) Street; later 
at 11 Hanover Square, and later still at No. 
48 Wall Street. 
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tunity for the struggling city, for the 
presence of Congress, impotent as that 
body had become, undoubtedly enhanced 
its importance prestige, but the 
civic authorities were ill prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunity. Indeed, 
there were no suitable accommodations 
available for the visiting legislators, and 
the City Hall, which was finally placed 
at their disposal, was not much 
than habitable. Nevertheless, the mu- 
nicipality offered the best it had, sur- 
rendering virtually the whole of the 
renovated City Hall and removing its 
own officials and records to the building 
on the southwest corner of Wall and 
Broad streets, which housed the Mayor’s 
Court. Thus in 1785 all the representa- 
tives of the national as well as the mu- 
nicipal and 


and 


more 


State authority were con- 
centrated in Wall Street,* and 
daily congregated such men as 
Haneock, Rufus King, Nathan 
Charles Pinckney, Richard Henry Lee, 
James Monroe, Madison, and 
other distinguished statesmen of nation- 
al repute, who with the lawyers and city 
officials in the building on the opposite 
corner constituted the Wall Street 
of their day. 

The presence of the Continental Con- 
gress and the steady influx of visitors 
soon brought about a sharp demand for 
accommodations in the residence section 
of the city, and while the price of al- 
most everything else was falling, rents in 
Wall Street rose so that it was impossible 
to obtain even a very modest dwelling 
for less than £70 and taxes—an exorbi- 
tant figure in those days,—and this nat- 
urally affected the price of land. Not 
many sales occurred, however, for in 1786 
the street experienced what was prob- 
ably its first financial panic, and such 
was the stringency in the money market 
that cash practically disappeared from 
circulation. Indeed, credit throughout 
the whole country was almost suspended, 
and the conflicting laws of the various 
States discouraged business enterprise 
and threatened the complete extinction 
of trade. 


here 
John 
Dane, 


James 


men 


*Here on July 13, 1787, was passed the 
famous ordinance which dedicated the great 
Northwest to freedom, and virtually de- 
termined the slavery struggle which was 
even then beginning. 
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Such was the situation when the great 
struggle began for the formation of a 
permanent national government, and into 
this contest Hamilton plunged with the 
ardor of an enthusiast and all the un- 
selfishness of a true patriot. There 
was much in the proposed Constitution 
which he did not approve, and his splen- 
did legal practice could 
not be neglected with- 
out great personal 
sacrifice; but from the 
fall of 1786 to the 
summer of 1788 he 
worked unremittingly 
with voice and pen for 
the cause of the Union, 
and it was during this 
critical period that he 
wrote and published 
the famous Federalist 
papers which so pro- 
foundly affected the 
result. No less than 
sixty-three of those 
eighty - five _ brilliant 
essays were written by 
Hamilton in his office, 
No. 33 (then 58) Wall 
Street, and had the 
highway no other 
claim to historic inter- 
est its association with 


. At the 
that epoch - making seeetin: 


achievement would 
suffice to assure it 
national fame. Despite the stupendous 
efforts of the Federal leaders, however, 
and the strong support of almost the 
entire city, there seemed very little 
chance that the State of New York would 
ratify the Constitution, for the country 
districts were bitterly opposed to its 
adoption, and their repres...tatives com- 
manded a majority of the votes. Never- 
theless, Hamilton continued to fight with 
unabated courage, and on the 26th of 
July, 1788, he succeeded in turning the 
hostile majority into a minority by a 
narrow margin of three votes, and re- 
turned triumphant to the city, where 
great crowds gathered in Wall Street 
and welcomed him with cheers, while 
all the bells in town were rung and 
a salute of eleven guns was fired in 
his honor. 

Four weeks after this momentous vic- 
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tory Wall Street was alive with workmen 
removing the blackened ruins of Trinity 
Church and tearing down the City Hall, 
which was to be virtually transformed 
into a new structure dedicated to the use 
of the first Congress of the United States. 
The task of designing this building and 
superintending its erection was entrusted 





OLD WATCH HOUSE 


t corner f Wall and Broad 
on the site of the famous Mayor's Court 


to Major Pierre Charles l’Enfant, a 
French engineer who had served in the 
Revolution with great distinction under 
Baron Steuben, and was to win undying 
fame by planning the future capital of 
the nation.* The edifice which this dis 
tinguished architect located on the site 
now partially occupied by the Sub 
Treasury Building and the southern end 
of Nassau Street, was fated to have a 
very short history, and the only mark 
it or its famous predecessors have left is 
the curious jog in the northwest corner 
of Wall and Nassau streets, which marks 
the turn of the lane or alley bounding 
their western foothold. But at its in- 
ception New York believed it was to be 
a monument for the ages, and this idea 
was fairly justified. Certainly no build- 
* L’Enfant is also credited with having de- 
signed a portion of St. Paul’s Church. 
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ing of such imposing proportions or such 
artistic design had ever been projected 
in any American city, and the sum ex- 
pended on its construction was wholly 
unprecedented; but the speed with which 
it was erected and the quarrels between 
the architect and contractors undoubted- 
ly resulted in bad workmanship and 
sealed its doom. At its completion, how- 
ever, it not only realized but surpassed 
all expectations; for its exterior effect, 
with its stately arches and classic col- 
umns, was exceedingly dignified and 
imposing, and the interior decorations 
were the wonder and admiration of all 
beholders. Indeed, the marble pavement, 
the painted ceilings, the crimson damask 
canopies and hangings and handsome 
furniture, were considered altogether too 
magnificent by the anti-Federalist press, 
which saw in them new proofs of the 
aristocratic tendencies of the new gov- 
ernment, and bitterly attacked the dis- 
tinguished architect, who in the end 


received little glory and no pay for 
x 


his services. 
It was the 3d of March, 1789, before 
the Recorder formally tendered the build- 


*The Common Council offered L’Enfant 
$750 or a grant of city lots (which are to-day 
of great value) and the Freedom of the City. 
He deemed these provisions wholly inade- 
quate, however, and refused to accept them. 
It is interesting to note that Washington 


ing to Congress,t but very few of the 
Senators or Representatives had then 


himself evidently found L’Enfant rather 
difficult during the building of the Federal 
City, as the national capital was then called, 
for in one of his letters he writes: “It is 
much to be regretted, however common the 
case is, that men who possess talents that 
fit them for peculiar purposes should almost 
invariably be under the influence of an un 
toward disposition or are sottish, idle or pos 
sessed of some other disqualification by 
which they plague all with whom they are 
concerned. Lut I did not expect to have met 
with such perverseness in Major L’Enfant. 

7 Philadelphia was even then showing 
jealousy of New York, as appears from the 
following letter addressed to Recorder 
Richard Varick: 

“Dr. Ste—It is in my opinion entirely 
necessary that the Common Council should 
be convened this day in order to pass an act 
for appropriating the City Hal! to the use of 
Congress. The act should be published in 
the papers and notified by yourself, or if 
you are not well enough, by a committee or 
member of your board to the Senators and 
Representatives as they arrive. The Phila 
delphians are endeavoring to raise some 
eavils on this point. The thing must not 
pass the day. For propriety absolutely re- 
quires that the members should be offered a 
place by to-morrow which is the day for 
assembling. 

Yrs A. HAMILTON. 

“March 3rd, 1789. 

“To Richard Varick, Esqr.’ 

From original (hitherto unpublished) 
MS. in collection of the Hon. John D. 
Crimmins. 
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Federal Hall is shown at the head of Broad Street 
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arrived in the city, and on the day ap- 
pointed for the opening session there was 
no quorum in either House. Indeed, it 
was not until the 30th of March that the 
House of Representatives organized, with 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, of Penn- 
svlvania, in the Speaker’s chair, and six 
more days elapsed before proceedings were 
initiated in the Senate. On that day, 
however, the Congress performed its first 
important duty, and the following morn- 
ing a brief paragraph in the daily pa- 
pers announced that a canvass of the 
electoral vote taken in Federal Hall on 
Wall Street April 6, 1789, had resulted 
in the unanimous election of Washing- 
first President of the United 
States, and that John Adams, as recipient 
of the next highest vote, had been de- 
clared Vice-President. 

From that time forward the city was 
in a flutter of excitement and expecta- 
tion, and the plans for Washington’s 
reception were discussed on every side. 
Even the arrival of Adams on April 20th 


ton as 


Washingtor 


sidential oath 


and his formal installation on the 21st, 
though attended by highly dignified 
ceremonies, attracted searcely any atten- 
tion, and the news of the ovations which 
Washington was receiving on his journey 
from Virginia stimulated the citizens to 
make New York’s weleome worthy of 
the greatest event in its history. Cer- 
tainly Wall Street, which had complete- 


ly recovered its prestige, rose to the oc- 


easion, and a brave sight it presented 
which invaded it on the 
morning of April 23, 1789. From the 
East River to the rapidly rising Trinity 
Church flags and 
every building, many of 
ealso with wreaths of 
and. branches of the 
of Murray’s Wharf were carpeted 
the rails hung with cloth, 
on the pediment of Hall ap- 
peared a eagle grasping thir- 
teen arrows and bearing the arms of 
the United States, which had been recent- 
ly installed with 


to the crowds 


banners waved from 


which were 
decorated flowers 
evergreen ; stairs 

and 
crimson and 
Fé “ leral 


er lc yssal 


imposing ceremonies 
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finishing touch to the Congres- 
sional building. 

Washington Elizabethtown 
Point, nine o'clock on 
the morning of the 23d, but it was three 
o'clock in the afternoon before the roar 
of cannon and elashing of bells an- 
nounced to the assembled throngs that 
his magnificent state barge, manned by 
thirteen pilots in white uniforms, had 
sighted in the East River, and 
by that time the whole water front was 
black with humanity and every roof and 
window crowded to its utmost capacity. 
On swept the barge with an accompany- 
ing wave of toward the Wall 
Street wharf, from which Captain Lock- 
yer had made his ignominious exit fif- 


as a 


arrived at 
New Jersey, by 


been 


cheers 


teen years before, and as it swung along- 
side that historic landing-stage* the bands 
joined the bells and the eannon in tu- 
multuous welcome. 
whom all 


Then the man upon 
centred from his 
place in the stern of the barge, his plain 
uniform of buff and blue contrasting 
sharply with the crimson trappings of 
the stairs, and as his hand touched the 
rail the thunderous roar of cheers which 
greeted him silenced the music and the 
bells. Then on foot through that seeth- 
ing crowd, declining the carriage pro- 
vided for his use, Washington passed, 
amid the acclamations of the assembled 
Wall Street to Queen 
(Pearl), and thence through that thor- 
oughfare, whose sidewalks were so won- 
derfully wide that “three persons could 
walk abreast,” to the Franklin 


eyes rose 


thousands, up 


House, 


which had been prepared for his reception. 


Thus ended this day of rejoicing, but 
during all the following week the city 
agog with excitement, for from 
every direction and in all sorts of con- 
veyances visitors kept arriving upon the 
until every tavern and private 
dwelling was filled to overflowing, and 
even the meanest accommodations com- 
manded extravagant premiums. Mean- 
while more Senators and Representatives 
were making their appearance in Federal 
Hall, and such men as Oliver Ellsworth, 
Robert Morris, Samuel Otis, Roger Sher- 

* Among those waiting on the wharf were 
Governor Clinton, Colonel Morgan Lewis 
(subsequently Governor of New York), the 
Mayor and other civil officials, the French 


and Spanish Ambassadors, and many army 
officers. 


was 


scene, 
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Madison, Jonathan Trum- 
bull, Richard Bland Lee, Elbridge Gerry, 
William Samuel John Page, 
and others whose names were or were to 
become famous in the history of the na- 
tion, could be daily seen in Wall Street 
discussing questions of state etiquette 
and ceremonial and other details of the 
impending inauguration. Indeed, all the 
preparations for this great event had 
not been completed when the day arrived; 
and when church bells began summoning 
the people to their various places of 
worship for the special services ordained 
for the morning of April 30, 1789, the 
Congressional hastily 
vened to perfect their arrangements. 
Meanwhile part of the inaugural pro- 
cession formed in front of Federal Hall, 
and by the time the congregation of the 
Presbyterian Church 
services they found 
with 


man, James 


Johnson, 


committees con- 


their 
ablaze 


issued from 
Wall Street 
festooned with ever- 
greens, and densely packed with specta- 
tors who blocked and 
crowded all the neighboring roofs and 
windows. It was twelve o’clock, however, 
before the procession started from the 
Presidential mansion, and even then the 
two Houses of Congress were still dis- 
with heat and no little 
confusion the manner in which they 
should receive Washington and the form 
in which he should be addressed. Thus 
another hour slipped by, the dense 
crowds Wall and_ Broad 
streets maintaining perfect order; and 
finally at one o’clock the head of the 
procession hove in sight, moving from 
Great Dock (Pearl) Street into Broad, 
Captain Stakes and his troopers easily 
parting the cheering multitude. Within 
a short distance of Federal Hall the 
Presidential carriage halted, and Wash- 
ington, escorted by General Samuel 
Blatchley Webb (the Beau Brummel of 
the town), Colonel Nicholas Fish, Colo- 
ne! William Smith, Colonel Franks, 
Major Leonard Bleecker, and John R. 
Livingston, passed through the double 
line of troopers to the Senate-chamber, 
followed by the other committees and 
guests of honor in dignified procession. 
Then something very like a panic en- 
sued among those in charge of the ar- 
rangements, for not until this critical 
moment was it discovered that an im- 


bunting and 


every approach 


eussing some 


massed in 
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WALL STREET FROM WATER 


portant detail had been completely neg- 
Bible in 


lected and that there was no 
Federal Hall for the administration of 
the oath. Chancellor Livingston, how- 


ever, rose to the occasion, and, hastily 
despatching a messenger to St. John’s 
(Masonic) Lodge at 115 Broadway, pro- 
cured the necessary volume, and in a few 
moments Washington stepped upon the 
baleony fronting on Wall Street. For 
an instant he stood in full sight of the 
assembled multitude, but the wild 
burst of cheering which greeted his ap- 
pearance drove him a backward, 
visibly affected. He 
suit of dark brown cloth with metal but- 
tons ornamented with eagles, his stock- 


out- 


step 


was dressed in a 


ings were white silk, and his shoe buckles 
silver. At his side he carried a simple 
steel-hilted sword, his powdered 
hair was worn in the fashion of the times, 
him Chancellor 
Livingston, wearing his official 
Grouped about these two 
John Adams, George 


dress 


and close beside stood 
Robert 
robe. men 


stood 


STREET 


Clinton, 
Roger Sherman, Baron Steuben, Samuel 
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Otis, Richard Henry Lee, General Arthur 


St. Clair, and General Knox, and be 
hind them, but not visible from the 
street, stood members of Congress and 
other distinguished witnesses.* 

There was a moment’s pause as the 


company took their positions, and then 


Samuel Otis, the Secretary of State, 
carrying a crimson cushion on which 
rested the hastily borrowed Bible, pre- 


sented it to the Chancellor, who adminis 
tered the oath; whereupon Washington 
kissed the book, and the official proclama- 


tion, “Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States,” ended 


with a thunderous crash of artillery and 
a renewed burst of cheering. 

Such was the day of glory which made 
New York the capital of the nation, in 
which for a brief but brilliant period 
Wall Street was to reign politically and 
socially supreme. 

* Alexander Hamilton 
from the window of his house on the op 
posite side of the street. Washington Ir 
ving, then six years of age, was also among 
the spectators. 


watched the scene 

















Romney’s Portrait of Miss Gordon 


OMNEY had the gift of expressing the personality 
of his sitters. With a fondness for the mystical, 
he loved to paint religious and mythological compo- 

sitions, but these are forgotten to-day, and he is only 
known by his portraits, in which his imagination was kept 
in check by the demands of his subjects. Though lacking 
in mental power, he made the women who sat to him ap- 
pear splendid in their beauty by infusing his work with 
something of his own mystical gifts. They always show 
elegance, sentiment, and an elusive sweetness. He was 
particularly fond of painting them in white drapery, 
which he managed most artistically. This portrait, from 
the collection of Mr. George A. Hearn, is that of Miss 
Eleanor Gordon, a woman whom Romney seems to have 
painted several times. It shows that fortunate ccmbina- 
tion of sensuous attractiveness and meditative reserve 
usually found in his portraits. 

While modern collectors pay small fortunes for his 
work, Romney had almost continuous struggle to keep 
the landlord and the grocer from his door. Even when 
he became the fashion and the rival of Reynolds, who was 
wont to speak of him contemptuously as “that man in 
Cavendish Square,” he received only eight guineas for the 
brilliant half-length portraits so greatly prized to-day. 
Though he had numerous sitters, many of his canvases 
remained unfinished through neglect, or want of funds, 
on the part of those who ordered them. Lacking the 
worldly wisdom of his great rival, his vogue was but short 
lived, since he refused to exhibit his work. Never during 
his life, nor until sixty-nine years after his death, did one 
of his canvases appear on the walls of an Academy Exhi- 
bition, so that when he died in 1802 he had already been 
forgotten. Withholding himself from the tumult of Lon- 
don, this shy, suspicious soul of imaginative temperament 
buried himself in the remote Northern country, his art 
and his mind both in eclipse. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 






































PORTRAIT OF MISS GORDON, BY .ROMNEY 








Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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HE other day one of those con- 
vertible familiars of the Easy 
Chair, who— 

“Change and pass and come again” 
looked in upon it, after some months’ 
absence, with the effect of having aged 
considerably in the interval. But this 
was only his latest avatar; he was no 
older, as he was no younger, than be- 
fore; te support a fresh character, he 
had to put on an appropriate aspect, 
and having, at former interviews, been 
a poet, a novelist, a philosopher, a re- 
former, a moralist, he was now merely 
looking the part of a veteran observer, 
of a psychologist grown gray in di- 
vining the character of others from his 
own consciousness. 

“Have you ever noticed,” he began, 
“that the first things we get stiff in, 
as we advance in life, are our tastes? 
We suppose that it is our joints which 
feel the premonitions of age; and that 
because we no longer wish to dance, or 
play ball, or sprint in college races, we 
are in the earliest stage of that sapless 
condition when the hinges of the body 
grind dryly upon one another, and we 
lose a good inch of our stature, through 
shrinkage, though the spine still holds 
us steadfastly upright.” 

“Well, isn’t that so?” the Easy Chair 
asked tranquilly. 

“Tt may be so, or it may not be so, 
the veteran observer replied. “ Ultimate- 
ly, I dare say, it is so. But what I 
wish to enforce is the fact, that before 
you begin to feel the faintest sense of 
stiffening joints, you are allowing your- 
self to fall into that voluntary senes- 
cence which I eall getting stiff in the 
tastes. It is something that I think 
we ought to guard ourselves against as 
a sort of mental sclerosis which must 
end fatally long before we have reached 
the patriarchal age which that unbe- 
lieving believer Metchnikoff says we can 
attain if we fight off physical sclerosis. 
He can only negatively teach us how to 
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do this, but I maintain we can have 
each of us in our power the remedy 
against stiffening tastes.” 

“T don’t see how,” the Easy Chair 
said, more to provoke the sage to ex- 
planation than to express dissent. 

“TI will teach you how,” he said, “ if 
you will allow me to make it a personal 
matter, and use you in illustration.” 

“Why not use yourself?” 

“Because that would be egotistical, 
and the prime ingredient of my specific 
against getting stiff in the tastes is that 
spiritual grace which is the very anti- 
dote, the very antithesis of egotism. 
Up to a certain point, a certain time, 
we are usefully employed in culti- 
vating our tastes, in refining them, and 
in defining them. We cannot be too 
strenuous in defining them; and, as long 
as we are young, the ecatholicity of 
youth will preserve us from a bigoted 
narrowness. In «esthetic matters—and I 
imagine we both understand that we are 
dealing with these—the youngest youth 
has no tastes; it has merely appetites. 
All is fish that comes to its net; if any- 
thing, it prefers the gaudier of the finny 
tribes; it is only when it becomes 
sophisticated that its appetites turn into 
tastes, and it begins to appreciate the 
flavor of that diseased, but pearl-bearing, 
species of oyster which we call genius, 
because we have no accurate name for 
it. With the appreciation of this flavor 
comes the overpowering desire for it, 
the incessant and limitless search for it. 
To the desire for it whole literatures 
owe their continued existence, since, ex- 
cept for the universal genius-hunger of 
youth, the classics of almost all lan- 
guages would have perished long ago. 
When indiscriminate and omnivorous 
youth has explored those vast and most- 
ly lifeless seas, it has found that the 
diseased oyster which bears the pearls 
the rarest object in nature. But having 
once formed the taste for it, youth will 
have no other flavor, and it is at this 
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moment that its danger of hardening 
into premature age begins. The con- 
ceit of having recognized genius takes 
the form of a bigoted denial of its ex- 
istence save in the instances recognized. 
This conceit does not admit the possi- 
bility of error or omission in the search, 
and it does not allow that the diseased 
oyster can transmit its pearl-bearing 
qualities and its peculiar flavors; so that 
the attitude of aging youth, in the stiff- 
ening of its tastes, is one of rejection 
towards all new bivalves, or, not to be 
tediously metaphorical, books.” 

The veteran observer fell silent at this 
point, and the Easy Chair seized the oc- 
easion to remark: “ Yes, there is some- 
thing in what you say. But this stiffen- 
ing of the tastes, this sclerosis of the 
mind, is hardly an infectious disease—” 

“Ah, but it is infectious,” the vet- 
eran observer exclaimed, rousing him- 
self, “infectious as far as the victim 
ean possibly make it so. He wishes 
nothing so much as to impart his 
opinions in all their rigidity to every- 
body else. Take your own ease, for 
instance—” 

“No, we would rather not,” the Easy 
Chair interposed. 


“But you must make the sacrifice,” 
the veteran observer persisted. “ You 
will allow that you _are extremely 
opinionated ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Well, then, that you are devoutly 
eonscientious in the tenure of your 


esthetic beliefs?” 
“ Something like that, yes.” 


“And you cannot deny that in times 


past you have tried your best to make 
others think with you?” 

“Tt was our duty.” 

“Well, let it pass for that. It 


amounted to an effort to make your men- 
tal sclerosis infectious, and it was all 
the worse because, in you, the stiffening 
of the tastes had taken the form of 
aversions rather than preferences. You 
did not so much wish your readers 
to like your favorite authors as to 
hate all the others. At the time when 
there was a fad for making lists of The 
Hundred Best Authors, I always won- 
dered that you didn't put forth some 
such schedule.” 

“We had the notion of doing some- 
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thing of the kind,” the Easy Chair con- 
fessed, “ but we could not think of more 
than ten or a dozen really first-rate au- 
thors, and if we had begun to compile a 
list of the best authors we should have had 
to leave out most of their works. Nearly 
all the classies would have gone by the 
board. What havoe we should have 
made with the British poets! The Eliza- 
bethan dramatists would mostly have 
fallen under the ban of our negation, to 
a play, if not to a man. Chaucer, but 
for a few poems, is impossible; Spenser’s 
poetry is generally duller than the Presi- 
dents’ messages before Mr. Rooseveit’s 
time; Milton is a trial of the spirit in 
three-fourths of his verse; Wordsworth 
is only not so bad as Byron, whosthought 
him so much worse; Shakespeare him- 
self, when he is reverently supposed not 
to be Shakespeare, is reading for mar- 
tyrs; Dante’s science and polities out- 
weigh his poetry a thousandfold, and 
so on through the whole catalogue. 
Among the novelists—” 

“No, don’t begin on the novelists! 
Every one knows your heresies there, 
and would like to burn you along with 
the romances which I’ve no doubt you 
would still commit to the flames. I see 
you are the Bourbon of criticism; you 
have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. But why don’t you turn your 
adamantine immutability to some prac- 
tical account, and give the world a list 
of The Worst Hundred Books ?”’ 

“ Because a hundred books out of the 
worst would be a drop out of the sea; 
there would remain an immeasurable 
welter of badness, of which we are now 
happily ignorant, and from which we 
are safe, as long as our minds are not 
turned to it by examples.” 

“ Ah,” our visitor said, “I see that 
you are afraid to confess yourself the 
popular failure es a critie which you 
are. You are afraid that if you made 
a list of The Worst Hundred Books, you 
would send the classes to buying them 
in the most expensive binding, and the 
masses to taking them out of all the 
public libraries.” 

“ There is something in what you say,” 
the Easy Chair confessed. “ Our .pop- 
ular failure as a critic is notorious; it 
eannot be denied. The stamp of our 
disapproval at one time gave a whole 
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order of fiction a currency that was not 
less than torrential. The flood of ro- 
mantic novels which passed over the 
land, and which is still to be traced in 
the tatters of the rag-doll heroes and 
eroines caught in the memories of 
readers along its course, was undoubtedly 
the effect of our adverse criticism. No, 
we could not in conscience compile and 
publish a list of The Worst Hundred 
Books; it would be contrary, for the 
veasons you give, to public morals.” 

“ And don’t you think,” the observer 
said, with a Socratic subtlety that be- 
trayed itself in his gleaming eye, in 
the joyous hope of seeing his victim fall 
into the pit that his. own admissions 
had digged for him,—“and don’t you 
think that it would also bring to you 
the unpleasant consciousness of having 
stiffened in your tastes?” 

“Tt might, up to a certain point,” we 
consented. “But we should prefer to 
eall it confirmed in our convictions. 
Wherever we have liked or disliked in 


literature it has been upon grounds 
hardly distinguishable from moral 
grounds. Bad art is a vice; untruth 


to nature is the eighth of the seven 
deadly sins; a false school in literature 
is a seminary of crime. We are speak- 
ing largely, of course—” 

“Tt certainly sounds rather tall,” our 
friend sarcastically noted, “and it 
sounds very familiar.” 

“Yes,” we went on, “all the ascer- 
tained veracities are immutable. One 
holds to them, or rather they hold to one, 
with an indissoluble tenacity. Put con- 
victions are in the region of character 
and are of remote origin. In their 
safety one indulges one’s self in excep- 
tions, in tolerances, and these rather in- 
crease with the lapse of time. We should 
say that your theory of the stiffening 
tastes is applicable to the earlier rather 
than the later middle life. We should 
say that the tastes if they stiffen at 
the one period limber at the other; their 
forbidding rigidity is succeeded by an 
aequiescent suppleness. One is aware of 
an involuntary hospitality toward a good 
many authors whom one would once 
have turned destitute from the door, or 
with a dole of Organized Charity meal 
tickets at the best. But in that maturer 
time one hesitates, and possibly ends by 
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asking the stranger in, especially if he 
is young, or even if he is merely new, 
and setting before him the cold potato of 
a qualified approval. One says to him: 
‘You know I don’t think you are the 
real thing quite, but taking you on your 
own ground you are not so bad. Come, 
you shall have a night’s lodginz, at least, 
and if you improve, if you show a 
tendency to change in the right direc- 
tion, there is no telling but you may be 
allowed to stay the week. But you must 
not presume; you must not take this 
frosty welcome for an effect of fire from 
the hearth where we sit with our chosen 
friends.’ Ten to one the stranger does 
not like this sort of talk, and goes his 
way—the wrong way. But at any rate 


one has shown an open mind, a liberal 
spirit; one has proved that one has 
not stiffened in one’s tastes; that one 


can make hopefu! allowances 
ful cases.” 

“Such as?” the observer insinuated. 

“Such as do not fit the point, exactly. 
Very likely the case may be that of an 
old or elderly author. It has been only 
within a year or two that we have formed 
the taste for an English writer, no 
longer living, save in his charming 
books. James Payn was a favorite with 
many in the middle Victorian period, 
but it is proof of the flexibility of our 
tastes that we have only just come to 
him. After shunning Anthony Trol- 
lope for fifty years, we came to him, 
almost as with a rush, long after our 
half century was past. Now, James 
Payn is the solace of our autumnal 
equinox, and Anthony Trollope we read 
with a constancy and a_ recurrence 
surpassed only by our devotion to the 
truth as it is in the fiction of the 
Divine Jane; and Jane Austen her- 
self was not an idol of our first or 
even our second youth, but became the 
cult of a time when if our tastes had 
stiffened we could have cared only for 
the most modern of the naturalists, and 
those preferably of the Russian and 
Spanish schools. A signal proof of their 
continued suppleness came but the other 
day when we acquainted ourselves with 
the work of the English novelist, Mr. 
Perey White, and it was the more signal 
because we perceived that he had formed 
himself upon a method of Thackeray’s, 


in hope- 
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which recalled that master, as the occa- 
sional aberrations of Payn and Trol- 
lope reeall a manner of him. But it is 
Thaeckeray’s most artistic method which 
Mr. White recalls in his studies of 
seamps and snobs; he allows them, as 
Thackeray allows Barry Lyndon, and 
the rest, to tell their own stories, and 
in their unconsciousness of their own 
natures he finds play for an irony as 
keen and graphic as anything in fiction. 
He deals with the actual English world, 
and the pleasure he gave us was such 
as to make us resolve to return to 
Thackeray’s vision of his own contem- 
poraneous English world at the first 
opportunity. We have not done so 
yet; but after we have fortified our- 
selves with a course of Seott and Dick- 
ens, we are confident of being able 
to bear up under the heaviest-handed 
satire of ‘Vanity Fair.’ As for ‘Th: 
Luck of Barry Lyndon’ and ‘The 
Yellowplush Papers,’ and such like, 
they have never ceased to have their 
prime delight for us. But their pro- 
portion is quite large enough to sur- 
vive from any author for any reader; 
as we are often saying, it is only in bits 
that authors survive; their resurrection 
is not by the whole body, but here and 
there a perfecter fragment. Most of 
eur present likes and dislikes are of the 
period when you say people begin to 
stiffen in their tastes. We could count 
the authors by the score who have be- 
eome our favorites in that period, 
and those we have dropped are almost 
as many. It is not necessary to say 
who they all are, but we may remark 
that we still read, and read, and read 
again the poetry of Keats, and that we 
no longer read the poetry of Alexander 
Smith. Neither Charles Reade, nor 
George Eliot whom he hated, appears so 
masterly as we once thought them both, 
though each ‘s far greater than the 
present generation realizes. But it is 
through the growth of the truly great 
upon his mature perception that the 
aging reader finds novel excellenees in 
them. It was only the other day that 
we picked up Hawthorne’s ‘ Scarlet Let- 
ter,’ and realized in it, from a chance 
page or two, a sardonic quality of in- 
surpassable subtlety and reach. This 
was something quite new to us in it. 
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We had known the terrible pathos of the 
story, its immeasurable tragedy, but that 
deadly, quiet, pitiless, freezing irony of 
a witness holding himself aloof from its 
course, and losing, for that page or two, 
the moralist in the mere observer, was 
a revelation that had come to that time 
of life in us when you think the tastes 
stiffen, and one refuses new pleasures 
because they are new.” 

Our visitor yawned visibly, audibly. 
“And what is all this you have been 
saying? You have made yourself out 
an extraordinary example of what may 
be done by guarding against the stiff- 
ening of the tastes after the end of 
second youth. But have you proved 
that there is no such danger? Or 
was your idea simply to celebrate your- 
self? At moments I fancied something 
like that.” 

We owned the stroke with an imdul- 
gent smile. “ No, not exactly that. The 
truth is we have been very much inter- 
ested by your notion—if it was yours, 
which is not altogether probable—and 
we have been turning its light upon our 
own experience, in what we should not 
so much call self-celebration as _ self- 
exploitation. One uses one’s self as the 
stuff for knowledge of others, or for the 
solution of any given problem. There 
is no other way of getting at the an- 
swers to the questions.” 

“And what is your conclusion as to 
my notion, if it is mine?” the veteran 
observer asked, with superiority. 

“That there is vothing in it. The 
fact is that the tastes are never so tol- 
erant, so liberal, so generous, so supple 
as they are at that time of life when they 
hegin, according to your notion, to stiff- 
en, to harden, to contract. We have 
in this very period formed a new taste— 
er taken a new lease of an old one—for 
reading history, which had been dormant 
all through our first and second youth. 
We expect to see the time when we 
shall read the Elizabethan dramatists 
with avidity. We may not improbably 
find a delight in statistics; there must 
be a hidden charm in them. We may 
even form a relish for the vagaries 
of pseudo-psychology—” 

At this point, we perceived the vet- 
eran observer had vanished and that we 
were talking to ourselves. 
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HE aspiring young writer, however 

patiently he may have followed us 

in our study of imaginative lit- 
erature, will not be able to derive there- 
from any helpful guidance to worthy 
achievement in that field. More than 
ever before it is a chartless field. The 
old sign-posts are of little avail to point 
the way to an author in the courses 
taken by the new literature. They still 
stand, and writers mindful of them fol- 
low well-worn paths, querer ve cemenios 
excellences and, 
but the appeal of these writers is to 
readers whose taste and sensibility 
confined to traditional grooves. 

The extremely modern literature and 
the advanced sensibility in which it finds 
response repudiate the old maxims. Con- 
scious aspiration, with deliberate aims 
and methods, is not nourisned in this 
atmosphere. Doubtless the heart of youth 
forever echoes the sentiment expressed in 
Longfellow’s “ Excelsior ” and in the Vir- 
gilian “ Sic itur ad astra,” not from any 
desire to reach the highest altitude or, 
still less, any astral goal, but because 
life in its tension is uplifting—a rapture, 
with indefinite sense of the whitherward. 
But the ascension is not open to observa- 
tion, and only in its descent is there an 
expression of life. “The banner with the 
strange device” is not in distinct evi- 
dence. Isolated grandeur offers no temp- 
tation to the modern writer, whose mind 
is set not on getting up in the world, 
but in getting down to it in frank and 
neighborly intimacy. 

This disposition does not make for that 
kind of thing which is ineptly called the 
democracy of literature, but for a new 
and genuine aristoeracy, in which mock 
sovereignties are displaced by the real. 
This is indeed the outcome of all civiliza- 
tion—the emergence of a natural and 
therefore tolerable aristocracy. What 
was formerly styled aristocracy was but 
a vain show, dependent upon no lasting 
basis, but upon the temporary and inse- 
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cure leverage afforded by unnatural social 
and political conditions, which, because 
they were inevitable, gave it its 
justifieation, that of necessity; and of 
this the most was made, if not the best. 
Of the whole fabrie of ancient 
medieval aristocracy all that 
is what was created by the imagina- 
tion in art and literature, ennobled by 
what was best and sincerest in life, yet 
warped in many ways through associa- 
tion with the false notions of a distorted 
humanity. Such real sovereignty as there 
was in this old order was vested in human 
genius, creating in life that culture of 
the mind and heart which was to develop 
a new humanity, and at the same time 
creating those works of the imagination 
which, surviving the evanescent phenom- 
ena of this development, remain to us 
as its lasting memorials. 

This everlasting aristocracy it is which, 
after so many renascences, has emerged, 
freed from its old bonds and impediments, 
for the leavening and uplifting of our 
modern life through the sovereignty of 
human genius, to whose meanings and 
powers all our progress and institutional 
development are subsidiary. Why should 
we eall it a democracy? A free and in- 
telligent people repudiates demotie pas- 
sions and instincts, which really had 
more foree in that old false aristocracy 
which compelled and at the same time 
was obliged to conciliate them; in a free 
society there is neither opportunity nor 
plea for their exercise. This real people— 
fortunately a majority of the whole mass— 
is not merely submissive to law and order, 
but, through a more or less deeply de- 
veloped ‘psychical sensibility, has desires 
and interests belonging to a life which 
transcends ordinary social, political, and 
economie funetions, and which indeed is 
a cultivated garden enclosed within the 
protecting walls of inviolate conventions. 
In this garden of human eulture it is 
the life of the spirit which abounds, 
as truly, in all its shapes, the creation 
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of genius as are the products of the 
imagination in art and literature. Civ- 
ilization exists for it, and it is ali of 
civilization that survives. 

In this, the essential, life of a people, 
the term “equality” has no meaning; 
perfect freedom makes it insignificant. 
All value is associated with some real 
sovereignty. Life has growth, increase, 
therefore authority. Living excellence 
and charm are compelling, and of all 
things this compulsion is most diligently 
courted. Whoever can impart psychical 
inspiration through new disclosure of 


truth, in vital embodiment or inter- 
pretation, and not as mere informa- 
tion, is eagerly recognized as master. 


Discipleship is the passion of cultivated 
minds. We are proud of what has been 
accomplished for general education, but 
the culture of the general sensibility is 
a more important factor in our modern 
civilization and determines the value of 
education itself. One may be educated 
to the extreme point of efficiency in every 
department of knowledge and not have 
this culture—not have real knowledge, 
real thinking or real feeling, or that 
higher curiosity which creates the zest 
for new discovery, new romance, new 
faith and hope. On the other hand, 
one may have this culture with very 
little of what is conimonly called edu- 
cation beyond the ability to read. The 
time was when the chief motive for teach- 
ing children their letters was to enable 
them to read the English Bible; what 
was not unwisely considered the most 
important channel of culture was thus 
laid open. In our day this simple ability 
to read will bring any mind, whose 
higher curiosity is awakened, into all the 
main currents of human thought and 
feeling, and may give it satisfactions not 
experienced by the most erudite, whose 
studies do not promote the creations of 
genius or help in their comprehension. 

If we go back, and it is not so very 
far back, to the time when peoples were 
illiterate, we find no such spontaneously 
determined popular sensibility, none that 
we could properly call psychical. The 
communications of genius were quite en- 
tirely confined to impressions conveyed 
by art. The sovereignty of genius was 
itself limited by its alliance with other 
and arbitrary sovereignties, and it was 
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popularly accepted along with these as 
part of the imposing and majestic pomp 
of that old order of humanity. Then 
came the drama—at first as a kind of 
literature for the illiterate—exaggerating 
every feature of the masquerade, and 
finally, when there was an audience for 
it, literature itself, which now has come 
to be the readiest and most significant 
means for the popular expression of 
genius. Discipleship has now a new 
meaning—that of minds moved from their 
own centres, rejecting imposition, seeking 
the masters of a new magic whereby the 
plain things of life are invested with their 
native nobility. 

The older arts sought detachment from 
life, a distinct place apart, and a dura- 
tion boldly contrasting with life’s brev- 
ity. Imaginative literature in its new 
forms, like music, in its later develop- 
ment, comes nearer to life—a_ spon- 
taneous communication, as frank, in- 
timate, and pervasive as the sunlight. 
It assumes no fixed memorial shape 
and has no alliance with traditions 
to help it on to another generation. 
This is one of those characteristics of 
modern realism which seem to justify 
the academic Philistine’s oft-repeated al- 
lusions to the mediocrity of our cur- 
rent literature. 

Genius in literature has come to be 
just what it is in that portion of our life 
which may be called “the good part,” 
since it is not “troubled about many 
things” that present themselves as prob- 
lems in the manifold relations of human 
existence.- Imaginative literature has a 
closer intimacy with our essential life 
through its renunciation of the argu- 
mentative and of any distinctively teach- 
ing or preaching function, confining itself 
to the embodiment and interpretation of 
life. As in the climbing of genius there 
is no conscious aspiration toward the 
“life sublime,” so in its genial precipita- 
tion its expression is simple bounty 
rather than conscious ministration. 

Human existence forces upon our ob- 
servation numberless needs and miseries 
appealing to our sympathies, but the 
ministration to these in perfect good will 
falls far short of any positive expression 
of life in that world where the Humani- 
ties transcend humanitarianism. It is a 
limitation of love to meet only need, use, 
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and the obligation of pity. Even martyr- 
dom seemed to St. Paul a limitation. 
On the other hand, vital altruism, the 
sense of universal kinship, is the ground 
of all creative communication and ex- 
pands to the full compass of its meaning. 
Nothivig is more distinctive of modern 
life and literature than its sympathetic 
quality, which has its pure and natural 
manifestation as elicited by the pathos 
inevitable to a mortal and fallible race 
rather than by singular instances of suf- 
fering, cruelty, or erime. But the sym- 
pathy most characteristic of the bounty 
of genius is that of comprehension, 
whether the conditions involved be happy 
er painful. Happiness, ease, comfortable- 
ness—these are not the qualities of life 
which have imaginative values, nor do 
such values inhere in the want, wretched- 
ness, and deformity which excite com- 
miseration. The coneern of genius is 
with the life of the spirit in its reaction 
upon the world-—upon every sort of con- 
ditions—whereby it comes into its own 
psychical kingdom of grace, play, and 
humor, mingled as these must be in a 
texture which is above all things simply 
human, with the joys and pains which 
have run like bright and purple threads 
through every web woven by the imagina- 
tion from the beginning. But, as ex- 
pressing the bounty of genius, there must 
be the grace, the play, and the humor. 
Take these out of life and literature, and 
the whole field falls into sterility—there 
is no garden. 

Grace, we say, rather than beauty, for 
the latter term is often misleading in 
its suggestions, indicating some outward 
perfection rather than a spiritual quality. 
Too often this outward perfection has no 
more spiritual significance in our: con- 
ception of character than it would have 
in our regard of physical features, as when 
we think a life beautiful because of its 
faultless symmetry from a formally moral 
point of view—a symmetry which com- 
pletely masks the personality. Human- 
ity is so inevitably fallible that any 
formal perfection seems unhuman. The 
faltering note appeals. 

The avoidance of formal perfection is 
a distinctive mark of modernity in lit- 
erature. It is because of a revolt from 
regularity of measure that prose is de- 
veloped in our time rather than poetry. 
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The tendency is more evident in the form 
and structure of literature than in its 
themes. Always poetry and romance have 
depended upon human fallibility for their 
poignant interest. It is true that in a 
good deal of recent fiction the departure 
from beautiful conditions has passed to 
the opposite extreme, to the portrayal of 
ugliness, and, while malignant motives 
have been banished, exeessive stress has 
been laid upon the faultful side of human 
nature. But we are more impressed by 
the general tendency of writers, so deep- 
seated that it seems an instinct, to abjure 
forms of excellence which only a genera- 
tion ago were canonically imperative. 

One important feature of this change 
in fietion is the abandonment of elabora- 
tion in plot and in style. The structure 
of a story has lost the prominence former- 
ly given it, is hidden as far as possible 
from observation. The reader does not 
expect, indeed he resents any appearance 
of, a contrived arrangement of circum- 
stances to produce a dramatie effect; he 
experiences not only disillusion, but a 
kind of humiliation, as if he had been 
played upon. He would rather forego 
the satisfaction of even agreeable sur- 
prises and happy conclusions than that 
these should be mechanically brought 
about, and he certainly will not forgive 
the writer any arbitrary infliction of tor- 
ture, whatever ingeniously devised relief 
may be held in waiting. The complete 
and perfect arrangement, once absolutely 
demanded in the story as in the play, 
now suggests unreality. It is the insist- 
ence upon reality which has effected the 
transformation in fiction and which in 
literature generally has led to the rejee- 
tion of the old-fashioned rhetorical ele- 
gances of expression. Spontaneity and 
reality are inseparable. 

It is just here that play and humor, 
as main characteristics of modern genius, 
have disclosed their imaginative values 
in the new realism. What we have called 
“the good part ” of life, its essential field, 
is independent of all studies, problems, 
or disputed questions. Here humanity 
is one with nature, having no offices, but 
an infinite variety of manifestations 
which cannot be defined in terms ap- 
plicable to those efforts and economies 
which we usually style the serious busi- 
ness of life. Genius here, in its embodi- 
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ments and interpretations, occupies no 
transcendental field lifted above common 
life; it is that life, indeed, with which 
it is wholly concerned—with all of it, in 
its real meanings and natural procedure, 
for its true representation, not for its 
explication, and for the disclosure of 
its ever freshly emergent variations in 
the evolution of spiritual physiognomy, 
thought, and feeling: all in the familiar 
earthly setting and shot through with 
the pains and delights naturally incident 
to human earthly existence. The play 
is not for levity, nor the humor for 
risibility—both are implications of a real 
and spontaneous human nature. 

The new fiction is, therefore, so intimate- 
ly engaged with life in its natural mani- 
festations, lifted by culture to a psy- 
chieal plane, that its old devices are not 
only no longer necessary, but are im- 
pertinent and meaningless. The lack of 
formal completeness in structural elab- 
oration is an excellence rather than a 
defect; and this passing of the planned 
scheme has given the really significant 
short story a new precedence. The novel 
must justify its larger compass, not by 
its intricacies and complications, but by 
its larger psychical scope. The old fash- 
ion of extending a story to the dimen- 
sion of a novel, through a more or less 
arbitrary elaboration_of the plot or mul- 
tiplication of characters and situations, is 
no longer tolerated by cultivated readers. 

What especially forces itself upon our 
consideration is the fact that genius is 
creative not merely in art and literature, 
but, first of all and most of all, in life— 
not in the life of the few, but of the 
many; not in the life of chivalry, of 
the soldier, of any conspicuously great 
hero, but in plain human lives. To be 
plainly human means a great deal in the 
way of culture. It is impossible to the 
unthinking and even more impossible to 
the sophisticated. It is the condition 
only of those whose minds have been 
swept clear of old idols by the main cur- 
rents of modern thought, and that yield 
no tribute to the mock-heroic and the 
mock-sublime. Thus there has come to 
be a large body of plain people who are 
simply human and whose lives are real. 
It is in these real lives alone that genius 
finds the fertile ground for its garden 
of the Humanities. Here grace, play, 
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and humor abound. Genius in literature 
is not the reflection of this bounty, but 
its express manifestation. 

We apprehend the reality of life in 
the play of it rather than in what we 
call its serious business. Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life,” striking the serious 
note, fell far short of the true concep- 
tion. A contemporary of the poet, 
Horace Bushnell, then, next to Emerson, 
the most original of American thinkers, 
in his Phi Beta Kappa oration at Har- 
vard, sixty years ago, rose to a higher 
note, when he said that all work was for 
an end while play was an end in itself— 
that play was the highest exercise and 
chief end of man. 

There was reality of life in the old 
order — the play and humor of it, 
therefore; more always in the life of 
the ignorant Barbarian than in that of 
the sophisticated Philistine. But in our 
day the reality has an unmasked, un- 
distorted expression, in a clear and not 
in a prismatically colored atmosphere. 
Sophistication seems to be a middle 
world, we can hardly call it purgatorial, 
through which humanity must pass be- 
fore it can attain spiritual freedom— 
that is, the free play of spontaneous be- 
ing, action, and feeling. Reality in this 
freedom is the ground of a true ideal- 
ism. Here the good is not relative— 
good for something—nor absolute, since 
it is not an abstract quality, but simple 
goodness and, like the beautiful and 
true, inexplicable, with all reason in it 
but no reason for it. 

We are baffled when we seek explana- 
tions of certain aspects of modern life 
which seem to our common sense whim- 
sical and absurd. Why do hard-working 
parents send their daughters to the piano 
instead of the kitchen and sacrifice them- 
selves to give their sons respite from 
drudgery? It is not mere fondness, nor 
is it simply ambition. A psychical temp- 
tation which did not appeal to older gen- 
erations allures to life worth living for 
itself—to the inexplicable idealism. 

Some ineffable, undefinable charm in- 
vites us all. Native to life, whatever the 
conditions, it has found in our modern 
life the conditions for its full mastery 
and bounteous expression. It has mastered 
our literature, giving it a new investiture, 
another art, too natural to seem great. 
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“ HE extracrdinariness of his choice was 
what arrested me,” began the Major, 
in a quiet fun-giving emphasis to 
the slow, incisive speech. “ For that 

properest of young men! Of course, the 

Florida being Buenos Ayres’s principal shop- 

ping street and everything down below com- 

ing straight from Paris, many of the win- 
dows are well worth study. But there, with 
long, loose figure bent absorbedly forward, 
long, nervous fingers clasped behind clerical 
coat-tails, stood the new vicar of St. 

George’s, his short-sighted eyes screwed in- 

tently upon the brilliant display of gaudily 

hued lottery tickets, further embellished by 
the enticing sign, ‘ Drawing to-day,’ which 
hung before him. Naturally I halted. At 


my greeting he started, flushed a dull red. 


Then he almost literally 
flung himself upon me. 

“* Major!’ he gasped, thank- 
fully. ‘Oh, Major Drysdale, 
the very person I wanted to 
see. You know this cour 
try, are familiar with its 
ways. Will you tell me, 
then, is it the custom to give 
as fee to the clergyman who 
performs the marriage serv- 
ice a lottery ticket? 

*‘And—and it was not 
until this morning that I dis- 
covered its veritable nature,’ 
the harassed young cleric 
was explaining, distressedly. 
* Of course the ticket could be 
of no use to me. Immoral, 
demoralizing, the curse of 
this country. Money from 
such a contaminated source, 
were it even to fall to my lot, 
a contingency most unlikely, 
must be forbidden my use. 
You see that surely,’ he en- 
treated; ‘ you think so, don’t 
you? This—this is my first 
parish,’ he went on, stumb- 
lingly, his short-sighted eyes 
blinking wistfully into mine; 
*‘you—you can’t think how 
eagerly I have longed to be 
of service to mankind, how 
rejoiced I was when the call 
came for me to go out and 
do my part. If now at the 
very Bago I myself fall be- 
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low the standard raised, what influence 
might I ever hope for—what benefit to my 
people—on the other side?’ and his lean 
hand was trembling as he groped vaguely 
after the black silk ribbon of his perpetually 
falling single eye-glass. 

* But the reassuring reply which sprang to 
my lips suddenly checked, with eyes that 
travelled swiftly, incredulously, from the 
number on that innocent-looking pink ticket 
to the column in the newspaper at which | 
had glanced—Heaven alone knows why, for 
never could I have imagined the truth; 
an unguarded exclamation burst uncontrolla 
bly forth. 

*“* Good heavens!’ I ejaculated, smother- 
edly, ‘one-tenth of the big state prize— 
about five thousand dollars gold—has fallen 
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Why, man, man alive, 


“ The best place to meet any one in Buenos 
Ayres, undoubtedly, is Luzio’s. And there, 
accordingly, a couple of days later I ran 
across Hal Purrington. A tall, slim Eng- 
lish lad with merry, mischievous eyes and a 
wide, lovable grin, the sight of him brought 
a sudden recollection of the parson and his 
predicament. Also, it struck me that to-day 
Purrington’s usuai buoyant vivacity was 
somewhat subdued. 

“* Jove! but I’m weary; didn’t get in till 


nearly four,’ began Hal. ‘Salut, Major. 
I hear you won part of the big prize. Some 


people do have all the luck. Here 1 buy 
tickets, dozens of ’em every day, and what 
do I get?’ morosely. ‘Just jolly well 
nothing but my bait back and a chance to 
try again. Bad game. But I didn’t come 
over to talk about my troubles, though,’ he 
added, a faint color reddening up under his 


clear skin. ‘What is the address of that 
parson chap—have you it? I’ve something 
of his—’ 


“* Which you neglected to give him,’ put 
in I, quizzieally, as the lad hesitated. 

‘You've heard, and you don’t think it 

so frightful, then?’ queried Hal, quickly. 

‘But who told you?’ he added, rather per- 

emptorily, the amused look fading. ‘ That 
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parson’s not peeped to me, and no one else 
knew except— Of course I felt sure of a 
grieved remonstrance next morning; I never 
dreamed the thing would go on so long. He 
must be a better sport than I thought,’ can- 
didly. ‘ Didn’t look it. I suppose I really 
oughtn’t to have done it,’ the boy went on 
half repentantly. ‘It was rather a squiffy 
trick, Gwen says,’ but there he stopped in- 
stantly with color crimsoned to peony hue. 
“ Despite the incorrigible love of teas- 
ing which was forever tumbling him into 
scrapes, followed by heart-broken repentafices 
which lasted untii the next opportunity of- 
fered, Purrington was a thoroughly nice 
chap. And he was aching for sympathy. 
“*Girls don’t understand,’ he burst. out, 
resentfully. ‘They don’t know a joke when 
they see it, anyway, and they think if a 
chap isn’t always deadly serious—~ sucking 
injuredly at a worn and cherish 1 brier 


pipe. ‘i didn’t mean any harm; you know 
that. But lately she’s been giving me the 


most frightful seoldings, anyway; not but 
what I probably deserve ‘em,’ with quick 
loyalty. ‘But what’s a chap to do down 
here? But—about the other night ’—he 
paused, but my interest, unmistakably gen- 
uine, seemed to loosen some overtension. 
‘Perhaps I was a bit excited, he admitted, 
with impetuous shamefacedness. ‘ But, 
anyway, pulling out the parson’s fee, the 
ticket came, too, and it struck me that it 
would be rippling to give that to the parson 
instead of the banknote. Done with the 
best of intentions! 

“*Then, when I told Gwen! What is a 
man to do down here?’ he demanded again, 
with a sudden change of tone. ‘I try to 
please her; I mean to. I’m in a beastly 
state about it,’ and, indeed, I had never 
before seen him so cast down. ‘I suppose 
she thinks me just a frivolous ass. Very 
likely I am.’ 

“* There is one thing you might do,’ I de- 
clared, sharply possessed by a sudden irri 


tation. ‘Grow up, and stop these silly ass 
tricks. Imagine the state of that poor 
parson, who probably never before had 
even imagined so much money, finding 


himself suddenly burdened down with five 
thousand dollars gold which his conscience 
would not permit him to use! For himself 
he wasn’t tempted. But his mother and his 
sisters—he’s one of seven, the rest girls, like 
most parsons. And the thought of having 
so much actual cash to look after almost 
worried him sick. Perhaps it’s not decent 
to claim the money now, say it’s all a 
joke. But do you think it decent to sub- 
ject a man to such superfluous suffering; 
hasn’t one enough trouble and temptation 
in this world without having more thrust 
on top? And how about the bridegroom? 
And the bank-note which you still owe the 
parson? Oh, write what you like,’ I said, 
angrily, for Hal, aghast at this presenta- 
tion of the matter, had collapsed into his 
chair, still babbling incoherent remon- 
strances. ‘Keep it? I tell you he doesn’t 
want to keep it. Don’t you see what a rot- 




















THE TALL, THIN FIGURE RAPIDLY PASSED 


ten mess you’ve got him into?’ I demanded. 
‘He hasn't the gumption to get rid of it 
alone; it will just strangle—suffocate him. 
Tell him you won’t touch a centavo of it, 
if you like.’ I caught the lad up implacably. 
‘I don’t care what becomes of the money. 
Although, of course, he'll have to send it 
back; how else can he get rid of it? But I 
told him that if there were any mistake he'd 
hear from you; it’s full time he did. You're 
bound to clear Jack, whose bank-note you 
ought to have given him, and to relieve this 
poor devil’s mind. Why, he’s ready to give 
up his job and go back to England.’ 

“That was on Saturday morning. It was 
hardly likely, therefore, that anything new 
could develop before the answer came on 
Monday. 

* So with placid mind on Sunday afternoon 
in the bright September sunshine I strolled 
down towards the Plaza Victoria, where, 
from the throng the tall, slim figure of Hal 
Purrington, looking remarkably well in frock 
coat and top hat, detached itself. 

“*Oh, here you are,’ he called, in blithe 
greeting. ‘Do you know,’ he said, solemn- 
ly, ‘most awfully queer thing happened 
this morning, most awfully. I met Gwen 
coming home from church, and what do 
you think? She stopped and held out ber 
hand to me—to me, whom she has only 
spoken to once since Jack’s wedding, and then 
hardly in what you would call a Christian 
spirit, with a rather rueful grin. ‘Oh, 
Hal,” she exclaimed, ‘how splendid and 
noble you are and how mean and hateful 
I’ve been! But I didn’t understand you, 
truly 1 didn’t. Won’t you forgive me? And 
come and see me soon? To—to think that 
probably you were planning it even then.’ 


‘Of course, said I. She sort of hesitated 
a moment longer. ‘It was just like you 
to treat it all as a joke,’ she whispered 
softly. ‘But I think you might have told 
me. Then she was gone, leaving me there 
stuck to the pavement, without even the 
sense to take her home. And all the church 
crowd came along, and bowed and smiled 
and grinned and nudged each other and 
looked at me until I felt like a blooming 
circus parade. Js there anything the mat- 
ter with me?’ 

“* Eh, what?’ murmured I, vaguely. ‘ You 
were saying—’ For my astonished gaze had 
heen suddenly caught and held by the ama- 
zing strangeness of the tall, thin figure 
which, without seeing us, had rapidly 
passed. Could that firm, self-reliant poise, 
that brisk, energetic tread, really belong to 
the lank, stoop-shouldered Mr. Robinson? 
What could have ha»pened? It was with 
some difficulty that | retransferred my at- 
tention to the waiting Hal. ‘How do you 
look? A little white around the gills per- 
haps,’ commented I, critically. ‘Too many 
late hours, che. Well, here’s the Progresso,’ 
as we reached the hospitable doors of my 
favorite club. ‘I’m going in.’ 

“* Right. I'll go, too. Haven't been for 
my mail for a couple of days,’ was Hal's 
ready concurrence. * No, didn’t get to bed 
until nearly three. Oh well,’ defensively, 
‘if Gwen would only marry me, I'd reform 
quick enough. Two letters eh? as the 
club attendant’ passed out the contents of 
the letter-box. ‘ Both unstamped’? Who's 
writing to me in such a hurry that they 
need a messenger? This is Gwen,’ tearing 
the envelope with eager, hurried fingers 
while we walked on into the comfortable 
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room that overlooks the Avenida. ‘ Asks 
me to dinner to-night. Can't understand it 
at all,’ the puzzled frown deepening between 
his straight young brows. ‘The other let- 
ter! Good Lord!’ 

“It was a shock, that other letter. Hal 
being quite beyond speech, I read the small, 
carefully formed words aloud: 

“*My pear Mr. Purrineton,’ it began. 
‘Most sineerely do I regret, in view of the 
very honest and straightforward apology 
received from yourself, the fact that the 
money being already gone from my posses- 
sion precludes my ability to return same to 
you. Having waited for some days without 
hearing any word, and concluding therefore 
at last that the proceeding, although un- 
usual, must be quite regular, I felt it in- 
cumbent upon me to act. It being quite 
impossible for me to retain and apply funds 
received in so irregular a manner to my own 
needs, it being also necessary that I de re- 
lieved of them before Sunday—I could not 
have preached bearing such a load upon my 
conscicnce—on Saturday afternoon I called 
a meeting of the vestry. At that meeting 
1 handed over the money, saying merely that 
the donor wished his name withheld. And 
it was decided to proceed at once with some 
much-needed repairs to the church, which 
will include a new organ and a stained- 
glass window. 

“*So you can understand that I was 
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greatly troubled by the receipt of your let- 
ter on Saturday night. And after much 
thought, having the sanction of your per- 
mission to put the money to such use as I 
might see fit, as being the only reparation 
in my power, I announced from the pulpit 
this morning the gift of five thousand dol- 
lars gold to the church, giving your name 
as that of the generous donor. That name 
will be placed in the new window, thus going 
down to posterity as a token of your noble 
nature. And I trust that you may regard 
the thanks and prayers of a grateful congre- 
gation as also some slight compensation. 

“* Hoping, therefore, that you may feel 
your apology has been received in the right 
spirit and that my action may meet with 
your approval, please believe me to be, 

Faithfully yours, 
Horatio P. Roprnson. 

“ * P.S.—Many thanks for the bank-note. [ 
shall hope often to see you in my church.’ 

‘It was the credit of secvring that dona- 
tion from Hal that gave him his start and 
restored his self-confidence. And as for 
Hal’s wife, I don’t think she ever entirely 
believed her husband’s explanation of his 
gift; women so love to idealize us poor 
creatures. And Hal certainly has made a 
model husband. All of which goes to prove,” 
concluded the Major, whimsically, “ that 
there are more lotteries in life than those 
for which tickets are sold.” 
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Boss. “ Where 


have you been since twelve o'clock?” 
Mr. Pic (new clerk). “Oh, I. always allow myself four hours for lunch” 
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Ripples 


Said Whipsee to the turtle sly, “ What is it you are after?” 
The creature only made reply with peals of rippling laughter! 





Doubtful 


HE professor, though of medium height, 

weighs about three hundred. 

When it became known last summer that 
he was considering an offer of the English 
chair in a certain university, a student of 
the college in which he had been teaching 
wrote to him urging him not to accept. 
The professor read the letter with much 
gratification—it was highly complimentary 
—until he came to the last sentence, which 
ran, “ The men in my class regard you as the 
chief pillow of our institution.” 

He is still wondering whether it was mere- 
ly a case of bad spelling. 





No Escape 


Ser was recently held a revival meet- 
ing in a colored church of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, on which occasion the exhorter 
pictured in lurid fashion the suffering that 
would befall the wicked. Incidentally the 
preacher reminded his hearers that “ there 
shall be weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth.” 

At this juncture an old negress in the 
rear shouted: 

“ Bless de Lawd, I ain’t got no teeth!” 

“ Doan’ yo’ fool yo’se’f "bout dat!” yelled 
the preacher, shaking his finger at the of- 
fender. “Dem teeth will be provided!” 


A Matter of Accommodation 


ST. LOUIS man relates an amusing in- 
cident he witnessed during a recent trip 
to the Ozark region of Arkansas. 

He had entered an establishment of the 
kind known throughout the Southwest as 
“The New York Store,” there to make a 
purchase, when he found a little girl ahead 
of him. 

“ Ma wants ter know ef yo’ will change her 
a dollar right away,’ said the youngster, 
breathlessly. 

“All right,” assented the proprietor. 
“Where's the dollar?” 

“We ain’t got it jest now,” explained the 
youthful emissary, “ but ma says she'll shore 
send it to yo’ ter-morrer.” 


Self-contained 


ITTLE Mary came to her mother one 
day saying, “ Mamma, I think our gar- 
bage is the nicest man.” Her mother had 
never noticed. anything especially attractive 
about the garbage man, and questioned her 
to find out what made her think so. 
“Why,” she said, “ when he was carrying 
out the can to-day it spilled all down his 
back, and he just sat down on the curb and 
talked to the Lord.” 





A Diplomat if not a Linguist 


BREEZY and enterprising Western poli- 

tician applied to the Secretary of State 
for a consularship at one of the Chinese 
ports. 

‘You may not be aware, Mr. Blank,” 
said the Secretary, “that 1 never recom- 
mend to the President the appointment of 
a consul unless he speaks the language of 
the country to which he desires to go. Now 
I suppose you do not speak Chinese.” 

‘The Westerner grinned cheerfully. “If, 
Mr. Secretary,” said he, “ you will ask me 
a question in Chinese, I shall be happy to 
answer it.” 

He got the appointment. 


The Lay of the Speckled Hen 


FEED my speckled hen each day, 
So that for me an egg she'll lay; 
Now do you think if tacks she'd eat, 
That she could lay a carpet neat? 
JOSEPHINE GILSON. 
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Rough Going 


HE latest joke on a western railroad, 
according to a travelling man, is that a 

passenger in the dining-car had ordered ham 
and fried eggs for breakfast. 

“Kan’t giv’ y’u aigs, “fessor,” the negro 
waiter informed him. 

“ Why, how’s that?” said the passenger 

“ Well,” said the waiter, “de cook sez de 
road is so ruff dat ebery time he tries to fry 
de aigs dey scrambles.” 


Compulsory Diet 
NEW-YORKER, visiting a New England 
family, observed that the little girl of 

the house was eating some new kind of 
cereal food. As she seemed to evince but 
a melancholy interest in the preparation 
the visitor asked: 

“Do you like it, Mary?” 

“Not ‘specially,’ replied the youngster, 
sadly. 

“Then why do you eat it?” 

“IT have to,” was the 
grave answer. “ Our 
grocer has promised to 
give a pair of skates for 
every five packages we 
buy, and it’s got to be 
eaten every morning.” 


Race Strategy 

WO castaways had 

floated for days upon 
a frail raft, provisions 
were exhausted, and, 
save for a tough piece 
of bacon, not a morsel of 
food remained to them. 

“Ol foight yez. fer 
it!” suggested Murphy. 
pleasantly. 

‘Auf I ged licked 
den I ged noddings!” 
returned Hans 

“Sure, thin orl 
match yez!” 

Dot madchings vas 
no good. I been nod 
lueky !” 

The argument pro- 
ceeded until eventually 
it was agreed upon that 
each should take the 
bacon in his teeth, and. 
at a given signal, to 
pull with all his might 
Dropping upon their 
knees —— nose touching 
nose — they seized the 
coveted bacon. 

“Are yez ready?” in- 
quired Murphy, through 
his clenched teeth. 





“I wonder why the engine stopped,” said Tommy on the “Yah!” said Hans, 


ties. 


opening his mouth, in 


1 coward he, afraid of me, and pray behold his size!” nocently. 
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Paternal Latin 


o ANT you keep still, David?” asked Mr. 
Mead from behind his evening paper. 
“What are you doing?” 

“ Studyin’ Latin,” came the muffled an- 
swer, “an’ I’m stuck.” 

‘Show it to me,” ordered his father, re- 
signediy. Mr. Mead’s Latin was exceedingly 
rusty, and he, knowing this fact, was wont 
to act with due caution. 

David brought his work over and ex- 
plained where the trouble lay. It seemed 
that a certain word could not be found in 
the vocabulary, nor could he guess whence 
the form was derived. His father studied 
the page for a moment and then said: “ Now, 
David, I don’t think I ought to help you. 
It is a great deal better for you to puzzle 
things out for yourself. In this case it is 
merely a question of your knowing your 
declensions and conjugations.” 

The lad worked till bedtime without sue- 
cess. The next afternoon he came home 
from school with a look of triumph. 

“I’ve found out about that word!” he 
announced. 

* Perseverance—” began his father. 

“ The teacher told us—it was a misprint!” 


Non Sequitur 


‘Fees. very sleepy, was saying his 
prayers. “Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
he began. “I pray the Lord my soul to 
keep.” 

“* If” ” his mother prompted. 

“If he hollers let him go, enny, meny, 
minny, mo!” 





Romanza in A-flat 


RS. C.’S nurse-maid was playing the 
pianola to amuse the babies, and in- 
cidentally to try some new rolls of per 
forated music which had just arrived. Mrs. 
C., hearing an especially pleasing selection, 
called, “ Sarah, what is that from?” 
“T don’t know, ma’am,” replied Sarah. 
“ Tt’s just called ‘ Romance in a Flat.’ ” 


In His Line 

AX ambitious politician who has at vari- 

ous times been a candidate for public 
office has a son, a lad of eight, who, medi- 
tating upon the uncertainties of kingly ex- 
istence, at last asked his mother: 

“Tf the King of England should die, who 
would be King?” 

“The Prince of Wales.” 

“And if he should die, who would be 
King?” 

His mother turned the question off in some 
way, when the boy, with a deep breath, said: 

“Well, anyway, [ hope pa-won’t try 
for it.” 


The Lazy Leopard 


TT? leopards were lying in the shade. 

“I wish,” growled one, “that sun 
didn’t move so fast.” 

“Why?” asked the other. 

“Because then we wouldn’t have to 
change spots so often.” 








When | Get into Bed 


BY BURGES FOHNSON 








& never frightened in the dark, 
Though 1 am very small; 
I never sit all seared, and hark 
For ogres in the hall. 
But when my prayers are said 
I have one awful dread, 
That something waits to grab my toes 
When I get into bed! 


I try to think of pleasant things 
Each time I[ get undressed; 
And how each day no evil brings 
If children do their best. 
But the thought comes in my head, 
As I’m turning down the spread, 
That something’s going to grab my toes 
When I climb into bed! 


And when there’s nothing more to do, 
With bed-clothes open wide, 

It makes me shiver through and through 
A-trying to decide 

Which foot shall go ahead, 

Cause I’m sure I'd tumble dead 

If something ever grabbed my tves 

As I got into bed. 
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